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‘NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Houghton Mifflin & Co.'s 


New Books. 


Cardinal Newman. 


By Ricuarp H. Hutton, 
Editor of Zhe Spectator, London. 
Crown 8vo, $1.00. 


A Fable for Crities. 


By JAMES RusseELL LowELt. 
An entire'y new Edition, with 
outline Portraits of the authors 
introduced, by JosepH LINDEN 
SmitH. Crown 8vo, $1.00, 


Ascutney Street. 
A Story by Mrs. A. D. T. 


Wuitney, author of “ Faith 
Gartney’s Girlhood,” etc., etc. 
12mo, $1.50. 


Studies in Letters and 
Life. By Greorce E. Woop- 


BERRY, author of “The North 
Shore Watch” and “ Edgar Al- 
lan Poe.” 16mo0, $1.25. 


A volume of essays marked by excellent 
critical judgment, a fine sense of proportion, 
and an admirably strong and clear style. 


Piero da Castiglione. 
A Story in verse. By Stv- 


ART STERNE, author of “ Ange- 
lo,” etc. $1.00, 


After the Ball, 


And Her Lover's FRIEND. 

Poems by Nora Perry. WVew 

Edition, complete in one volume, 

$1.25. 

M Lo ellow, upon reading the initial 
poem, x= the Ball,’’ said he wished he 


ad written it. 


*,* For sale all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin &Co ,Boston 
11 East 17th St, New York. 


A Story of Early Christian Times. 


A SON OF ISSACHAR. 


By E. S. Brooxs. A Romance of the 
Days of Messias. Third Edition. 
12mo, $1.25 


The story is of thrilling interest and 
faithfully mirrors the people and manners of 
ancient Hebrew civilization, putting the at- 
tractive garb of romance upon familiar Bibli- 
eal characters, who are again made to live 
and move in the pen picture presented.’’— 
Spectator, Minneapolis. 

‘The volume represents the finest — 
Mr. Brooks's fertile and versatile pen has 


produced. It has a strong and original p _ 
vigorously treated, and is, withal, am tic 
and thoroughly interesting r - 
lyn Times. 

* This i is one of the best of the romances of 
the ‘school’ of * Ben-Hur.’ . A good, 


strong, interesting historical story, original 
enough and entertaining enough to command 


particular notice.’’—Independent. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, - New York. 


CARMINA SANCTORUM. 


Churches contemplating changes of meals Books should examine our recent 
publications, which are COMMENDED by the wang best authorities. 


“CARMINA SANCTORUM "isa pean book in all ways. I advise 
churches about to change books to examine this one. 
EDWARD H. MERRILL, D.D., Pres. Ripon College. 


STOCKBRIDGE, Mass.—We chose “CARMINA” after a page-by-page exami- 
nation of other books. We have given it a fair trial since its adoption, and Choir, 
Pastor, and Congregation are heartily satisfied with the choice. The book is a 


THOROUGH DELIGHT. 


Rev. P. Pastor First Cong’] Church. 


Songs of Praise for Prayer Meetings, by Lewis Ward Mudge, is unsur- 
passed for social meetings. Price $50 per hundred. Returnable examina- 
tion copies sent, prepaid, on application to the publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & 


CO., 751 Broadway, N. Y. 


Treasures for Teachers. 


For Schoot Music Teachers. 


Books 1 2 3 

MANUAL, 
Music Reading. Per Doz. $3. $4 20. $4.80 BE 
2g 


UNITED VOICES. } so 94:0 dou.) 


For High Schools: 


SONG GREETING. By L. O. Emerson. 60 
ood book with the best of a 


For Teach re and their Pupils: 


Yours Players’ Popular Collec’n. 51 pieces. 
oung Classics. 52 pieces. 
Pope ar 66 aS 
Fairy Finget 3% picces. 
iassical 42 pieces. 
Piauo Claseics. Vol. 1. 44 pieces. | == * 
Piano Cilessics Vol. 2. 31 pieces. BR : 
Sabbath Day Music 38 pieces. 3 
lassic 4-hand Collection, lg | 
Operatic Piano Collection. 19 Operas / * 


CHOIR LEADERS use large quantities 
of our OCTAVO MUsIC. 7,000 different 
Sacred and Secular Selections. Glees, 
Quartets, Anthems, &c., &c. Price gen- 
erally not more than 6 to 8 cts. per copy, 
and a few dimes buy enough for a soci- 
ety or choir. Send for Lists. 


Books and Music Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 


©. H. Drreow & Co., 87 Broad vay, New York. 
READY TO-DAY. 


ANOTHER FLOCK OF GIRLS. 


By Nora Perry, author of “A Flock of 
Girls and Their Friends,” “The Young- 
est Miss Lorton,” “ After the Ball,” ete. 
With Illustrations by inald B. Birch 
and Charles Copeland. 1 4to. cloth, 
extra, $1.75. 


“The announcement means to the & people 
and the mothers and fathers, who fell love 


Miss Perry's * Flock of Girls’ that they are to make 


cle of bright, nat winning girls.”’— Boston 
Saturday Evening 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ANTON 
RUBINSTEIN, 1829--1889. 


Translated by Aurne Detano. With 
photogravure portrait. 16mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.00. 
Dictated by the famous musician in Russia last 
year, and now first translated. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


254 Washington St., Boston. 
No. 61, Town and Country Library. 


IN LOW RELIEF. 


A Tale of Bohemia. 
By MORLEY ROBERTS. 


A story of life among the younger artists 
and literary men of London. 


12mo. 


Paper cover, 50 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3 & 5 Bonn Sr., New York. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS’ 


New Books. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


THE LIGHT OF ASIA. 


By Sir Epwin Arnotp. Square 12mo. 
With a new Portrait. Gilt top, price, 
$1.59; full gilt, gilt edges, price, $2.00. 


fo ~ illustrations are taken, for the most part, f 
aphs of Buddbistsculptures and frescoes found 
ancient ruins of India, averaging 2,000 years oid. 


The Winds, the Woods, and 


the Wanderer. 


A Fable for Children. By Liry F. Wesset- 
HOEFT, author of Sparrow, the Tramp,” 
and “* Flipwing, the Spy.”’ With illustra- 
tions. l6mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


In the story of * The Winds, the Woods, ard the 
Wanderer”’ the author has endeavored to depict an 
artistic temperament that is misunderstood by the 
pract.cal natures by which it is surrounded. 


Stories Told at Twilight. 


By Louise Movtron, author of 
Bed-Time Stories,”’ Firelight Stories,”’ 
ete. With illustrations by H. Winthrop 
Peirce. l6mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Mrs. Moulton has a happy faculty of story-telli 
which makes them interesting to buth young and ola 


Dear Daughter Dorothy. 
By Miss A.G. Piymeron. With seven illus- 
trations by the author. Small 4to. Cloth. 
Price, $1.00. 
A charming story about a charming little girl 


Zoe. 

A Story. By the author of “ Miss Toosey’s 
Mission,’’ and Laddie,” ** Pen,” Our 
Little Ann,”’ “ Lil,” and “Tip Cat.” 
l6mo. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


of prices by the publishers. om 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
** THROW OUT THE LIFE LINE,”’ 


And other Popular Songs now being sung by 
Mr. Ira D. Sankey, 


The Male Chorus, eee 


THE BIGLOW & MAI & MAIN COMPANY, 
76 East Ninth St. New York. 81 Randolph St. Chicago. 
Tr, send to his 


| Beecher] 
Books| 


ota 


For anyth by 
or Heary Ward 


TY. CROWELL & 


NEW BOOKS. 


Brampton Sketches ; ot, 
Old New England Life. By Mrs. 
WILLIAMCLAPLIN. Illustrated. 16mo, 


unique binding, $1.00. 


The old New England life is rapidly fading. not only 
from existence, but even from the memory of people. 
It is, therefore, well that those wh» were in touch 
with the best elements of this quaint and homely )ife 
should put to paper and perpetuate its traditions and 
half-forgotten memories. This Mrs Claflin has done 
for the towa of Hopkinton, where her grandpa‘ents 
lived, and “ Brampton Sketches” stands out as a 
truthful record of a peculiarly interesting provincial 
town. 


Gospel Stories. 


Translated from the Russian of Count 
L. N. Totstot by NATHAN HASKELL 
DOLE. 12mo, $1.25. 


Count Tolstoi’s short sketches of Russian life, in- 
spired generally by some pregnant text of Scripture, 
and written for the masses, pe haps even more than 
bis longer works, show the man’s real greatness. 
Bixteen of these, selected from various pub.ications 
are here presented in a neat and attractive volume. 


Half a Dozen Boys. 


By ANNA CHAPIN RAY. 12mo, illus- 


trated, $1 25. 


This is a genuine story of boy life. The six heroes 
are capital fellows, such as all healthy lads—or girls, 
either, for that matter—vwill feel their hearts warm 
toward. The simple incidents and amusements of 
the village where they live are invested with a pecul- 
iar charm through the hearty and sympathetic style 
in which the book is written. It is a book quite 


worthy of Mies Alcott’s pen. 
CAPTAIN COIGNET, Soldier of the 
THE PORTABLE COMMENTARY 
REAL HAPPENINGS. By Mrs. Wut1A 
BOURRIENNE’S NAPOLEON. Extra 
Iilustrated Edition. 5 wols................... 10.00 
THE ROBBER COUNT. By Wotrr 
1.25 
FAMILY MANNERS. (Booklet).......... .30 


FAMOUS EUROPEAN ARTISTS. i2mo 150 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


46 East Fourteenth Street, - New York. 


A SEW BOOK BY THEODORE 8. VAN DIKE. 


Millionaires of @ Day, 


An Inside History of the Great 
Southern California Boom. 


Readers of Mr. book sthis* * South - 
ern California,” “The Still Hunter,.”’ and * 
Rod, and Gun ia Calites nia ’’) will know that in this 
little volume they have a treat in store. Theauthor’s 
perfect — ze of the country, his wit, seen ob- 
servation, and shrewd sense, with a peculiarly clear 
aod direct style, all books readable, while 
the present one is valuable both as history and as a 
study of human nature. 
Extra Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 cents. 
ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


SOUTHERN : Val- 
leys, aad Streams; its imals; 
ite Gardens, and $1 

RIFLE, ROD, AED GUN IN 

Re $1 30. IFOR- 

THE STILL HUNTER. A Practical Treatise 

on Deer-Stal.iog. $2.00. 


*.* Sold by all booksellers, or mailed by the pub- 


per 100. | fishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
30 Lafayette Place, - New York City. 


ONE MAN'S STRUGGLE. 


STO 


The various tempersnee - and work- 
e’s are well represented ia Man's Stavucets,” 


which is | ~- eesive.— The Cungreyation- 
alist, Bost — as & Warning and as an 


abe: 


A | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
— 
| 
| 
| 
by Rev George W Gallagher. 
| the, book for Bunday school library. 
169 Bp Price. $1.00, pestfree. & 
— | Publishers, 13-20 Astor Place, New York. 
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ATTLE DIE, 
Kinsmen die, 
One's self dies too; 
But the e never dies 
Of him wWihho has won 
A Good Name.”’—Norse Saga 


THE FAME OF 


NESTLE’S MILK FOOD 


New York, January 24, 1890 LYM bam hl PRESIDENT : WILL NEVER DIE. 

The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Con- HAMILTON W. MABIE. LAWSON VALENTINE. it has won for itself a Good Name. 

pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs Mrs. LILLIAN W. BETTS, Home Department. ) The Standard Diet for Infants. 

on the 3ist of December, 1859. ° 

on Mari Risks f Ist Jan- Send for a sample to Thos. Leeming & Co,,55 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


2. else may be said of the session of 
Congress which has just come to its close, it can- 
not justly be accused of pursuing a do-nothing policy. 
The rules have been so amended as to unmanacle 
the House of Representatives and give the majority 
a power to legislate which under the old rules it 
did not possess. In our judgment, the reaction 
against minority rule has gone too far, and the 
power of the majority should be checked by some 
provision such as, for example, one which has been 
adopted in several of the States, requiring a major- 
ity, not merely of a quorum, but of the whole mem- 
bership of the House, to pass any contested measure. 
Such an amendment might indeed defeat legislation 
when the House is as nearly balanced as it has been 
at the last session ; but it would do no great harm, 
in such a case, to refer back disputed measures to 
the country for decision at the next general election. 
The Republican majority have taken advantage of 
the liberty which they have gained to formulate in 
legislation some of the features of the Repub- 
lican policy. They have passed a tariff measure 
considerably increasing the tariff, but providing, 
though by methods which seem tous to give to the 
President legislative functions, for reciprocity in 
certain cases. They have increased the pensions 
by the passage of a Pension bill which greatly 
extends the application of the system. They 
have provided for an enlarged silver coinage ; 
have admitted two new States to the Union; 
have provided for an increase of the navy ; and have 
met the proposed re-establishment of the Louisiana 
Lottery by a law excluding lottery advertisements 
from the mails, and the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Iowa liquor cases by a law rendering 
liquors, when imported into any State, subject to 
all the police regulations of that State, whether in 
the original package or not. A question more im- 
portant, perhaps, than any presented by the meas- 
ures actually passed, is that presented by the Fed- 
eral Election law, which proposes to transfer the 
direction and control of Federal elections from the 
State to the Federal authorities in all election dis- 
tricts in which a demand for such transfer is made, 
a law which almost certainly will have the effect 
to make such transfer substantially universal. The 
issues presented to the people of the United States 
by the elections this fall are those presented by the 
McKinley Tariff bill and the Federal Election bill. 
It is upon these questions we advise our readers to 
inform themselves. If they are in favor of the pro- 
tective policy represented by the McKinley bill, and 
in favor of Federal control of Federal electious, they 
should vote for Republican candidates. If they are 
in favor of a reduced tariff, adjusted rather to the 
needs of the Government economically administered 
than with reference to the stimulation of manufact- 
uring industries, and if they are in favor of leaving 
the direction and control of the elections in the 
hands of the State and local authorities, they should 
vote for Democratic representatives. Past tradi- 
tions, and even personal qualities, save in very ex- 
ceptional cases, are of insignificant importance com- 
pared with these two great issues presented, not by 
the pledges of party platforms, but by the actual 
course of party representatives in the halls of Con- 


gress. 


* * 
* 


The Tariff bill has been signed and has gone into 
effect. Inasmuch as its critics and advocates differ 
widely on the question of how much it raises the tariff, 
& non-expert may be excused from the endeavor to 
report upon this question. Its general effect, however, 


undoubtedly is to increase rather than diminish du- 
ties, and its avowed purpose is to promote the manu- 
facturing interests of the country, on the hypothesis 
that whatever promotes those interests will indi- 
rectly promote those of other industries. There 
can hardly be a question, however, that its imme- 
diate effect will be to cripple commerce and injure 
the importing trade, and, whatever its ultimate 
effects, to raise the price of some important com- 
modities. Under its influence carpets have already 
gone up in price, and certain other classes of both 
woolens and hardware have begun to rise ; and it is 
reported in the columns of the New York “ Tribune,” 
whose prejudices are certainly favorable to the new 
bill, that in London investors are holding aloof 
from American undertakings until the effect of the 
law on American industries can be perceived, 
the opinion being entertained in some quarters 
that not only foreign commerce, but as a result 
freight traffic on American railroads, will be inter- 
fered with. Three Republican Senators from the 
West voted against the bill, which was carried by 
what was otherwise a straight party vote. Whether 
these three Republican voter against it indicate a 
serious defection in the Northwest because of the 
present high prvtective policy of the Republican 
party will be determined measurably by this fall’s 
elections. 

The reports of the Civil Service Reform League, 
whose annual meeting was held last week in Boston, 
give very fairly » summary of the attitude of the 
present Administration toward this reform. The Civil 
Service Commission has been sustained, appoint- 
ments made in defiance of the reform law have 
been revoked, the President and Treasurer of a 
political club in Washington have been indicted for 
soliciting political contributions from Government 
employees, and admirable Civil Service Commis- 
sioners have been appointed by the Administration, 
and have justified that appointment by the work 
which they have done. This on the credit side. On 
the debit side, the pledges made by the National 
Administration have been disregarded, the reform 
system has not been extended, and its spirit has 
been often violated ; postmasters have been removed 
for no other cause than political opinions; and the 
census has been intrusted to a set of men selected 
for political considerations, with the result of an 
entirely incompetent and inadequate taking of the 
census. The League justly affirms that “the prac- 
ticability and benefit of Civil Service Reform have 
been amply and conclusively demonstrated,” and it 
might add that the impracticability and the evils 
of Civil Service Deform have been equally conclu- 
sively demonstrated. Both demonstrations have 
been afforded by the inconsistent acts of the pres- 
ent Administration, as both demonstrations were 
similarly afforded by the inconsistent acts of the 
Administration which preceded it. 

* * 


* 

The New York “ World” of October 4 publishes, 
with autographic letters in verification of its publica- 
tion, the details of a political scheme for colonizing 
certain doubtful States with Republican voters, 
proposed to and approved by Senator Quay, 
which, though it probably cannot be characterized 
as criminal, is certainly not less a deliberate vio- 
lation of the purity of the ballot-box than if 
it were in contravention of existing laws. The 
proposal is, in brief, to promote the migration 
of colored people from North Carolina into the 
doubtful States of the North and West as la- 
borers, specifically into certain districts of Western 
Virginia, Indiana, and Connecticut. It is proposed 
to select people who would be certain to vote the 
Republican ticket, and whose predilection for the 


ticket would be still further assured by the fact 
that their migration had been promoted and oppor- 
tunities for work for them had been secured by, or 
under the auspices of, the Republican General Com- 
mittee. We do not know that there is any way in 
which such a migration of citizens from one section 
to another for political purposes can be prevented, 
if it is a bona fide migration, but it is none the less 
certain that the scheme involves a political injustice 
to the residents of those districts whose vote it is 
proposed thus to counterbalance and overcome. 


Conservative councils have, we are glad to say, 
prevailed in the anti-Tammany movement in New 
York City, and a committee has been appointed by 
the People’s Municipal League to co-operate with 
other organizations and citizens in the selection of 
candidates for municipal office at the approaching 
election. The Republican County Convention has 
confirmed our surmise by voting down, by the 
overwhelming majority of 166 to 43, a proposition 
to put in nomination a straight Republican ticket 
with Mr. Depew at its head. It then adopted 
resolutions appointing a committee to confer with 
other organizations with a view to uniting and 
presenting a solid front against Tammany rule. 
It is possible that the issue presented may 
be somewhat obscured by the character of the 
men placed in nomination, and it is reasonably 
certain that Tammany will do its best to con- 
ciliate public sentiment and capture votes by nomi- 
nating men who will bring to its support the much- 
needed capital of good names, which just at this 
juncture would be to Tammany worth more than 
great riches. The issue is, however, as we have 
heretofore sail, a very simple one. It is whether 
the people shall rule in New York City, or whether 
they shall be ruled by an irresponsible club which 
is itself dominated by men who cannot be accused 
of being over-scrupulous. At this writing no nom- 
inations have been made, and we put no trust in 
various rumors as to probable candidates. 


* 


The people of Mississippi, in a constitutional con- 
vention assembled, are considering some important 
amendments to the Constitution, the chief of which 
is the adoption of an educational qualification for 
the suffrage. The proposed clause requires that 
every voter shall be able either to read the Consti- 
tution or to understand a passage from it when 
read tohim. The New York “ World” objects to 
the latter part of this clause, “ because it estab- 
lishes no certain test, and leaves it to the fairness 
and discretion of election officers to determine a 
most indeterminate matter.’ We are glad that 
Colonel H. L. Muldrow, of the convention, has 
given notice of a motion to reconsider the action 
of the convention in adopting this clause, his 
objection being, as we understand it, identical 
with that of the “World.” It is reasonably 
suspected that the object of this clause is to enable 
the election inspectors to admit illiterate white 
voters and exclude illiterate negro voters, since, 
under such a clause, the largest discretion would be 
necessarily left with the inspectors of election. Very 
significant in the proceedings of the Convention 
was a speech delivered by a negro delegate named 
Montgomery, which has been printed in full in the 
“ World,” a speech in which he advocated an im- 
partial educational test for voters in Mississippi, 
declaring that he did so, not solely on his own re- 
sponsibility, but as the ,epresentative of the colored 
voters of the State, who have declared themselves 
heartily in favor of his proposition, although the im- 
mediate effect of it would be the disfranchisement of 
over 123,000 illiterate negroes, and not quite 12,000 
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illiterate whites. If negro suffrage is an evil, such 
an amendment would only postpone the evil day, 
for the negroes are rapidly becoming educated. 
But if illiterate suffrage is the evil which threatens 
the Commonwealth, then such an amendment 
would eliminate the evil almost altogether. We 
believe, in fact, this would be the effect, and that, 
by the time the 123,000 negroes were educated, 
they would become so politically absorbed into the 
general population of the State that the color line 
in politics would almost entirely disappear. 
* * 


* 

On Thursday last Vice-President Webb, of the 
New York Central, issued a circular which was, in 
effect, a post bellum declaration of war against the 
Kvights of Labor as an organization. The docu- 
ment sets forth that the recent strike, the acts of 
violence, the published correspondence between the 
leaders, and the statements of many strikers seeking 
re-employment, that they quit work because they 
were coerced, * compel the management of the com- 
pany to announce that it objects to its employees 
being members of the organization known as the 
Knights of Labor.” The circular carefully avoids 
any threat to discharge employees who fail to sever 
their connection with the order, since this action 
would be illegal in the State of New York. Its ob- 
ject, according to Vice-President Webb, is merely 
“to keep the organization from gaining any foot- 
hold among our men.” Of the causes assigned 
for its issue, the most important one is the pub- 
lished correspondence between Mr. Powderly and 
Mr. Lee. This correspondence assumed that the 
relation between the railroad and its employees was 
one of permanent hostility. The circular accepts 
this assumption on the part of thecompany. That 
it was issued after the war had been fought and 
the victory won upon the claim that the road had 
no quarrel with the Knights of Labor has, of course, 
called forth very sharp criticism from the labor 
leaders, who assert that the circular proves that 
they were right as to the issue at stake in 
the conflict. There is little doubt that the 
effect of the circular will be to intensify the 
war feeling among railway employees through- 
out the country. The Central had defeated the 
Knights of Labor so thoroughly that this “ fin- 
ishing blow”’ has been chiefly denounced as an act 
of cowardice. When, however, we remember the 
extent ef the Vanderbilt system and the strength 
of the Knights of Labor on its western branches, 
we are inclined to believe that the circular is more 
to be condemned as an act of recklessness. 

* * 
* 

The week has not been an eventful one abroad, 
although public interest in the Tipperary trials con- 
tinues to be very great. The appeal of Messrs. Dil- 
lon and O’Brien to a higher court, on the ground that 
the judges before whom they are now being tried 
have already prejudged their case and are biased 
against them, has been denied, and the trial has 
proceeded with even greater disorder than that 
which marked its beginning. It is clear that the 
general English opinion, regardless of party, does 
not sustain Mr. Balfour in his arbitrary and ap- 
parently uncalled-for interference in the Irish agita- 
tion. Both Tories and Liberals regard the action of 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland as showing great lack 
of political tact. Mr. Balfour, who always affects 


indifference to public opinion, has made no explana- 


tion, and the English public continues in entire un- 
certainty as to the reasons which led to the arrests. 
Meanwhile the prospect of famine in Ireland 
grows, unfortunately, more distinct every day. The 
movement started in this country to aid the vic- 
tims of the famine is not well received in some quar- 
ters in England; the London “ Times” especially 
resents it in a very ill-natured and insolent article. 
It is undoubtedly true that there are many politi- 
cians in this country in both parties who are con- 
stantly angling for the Irish vote, and The Christian 
Union has never hesitated to express its opinion of 
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the sincerity of the interest in Irich affairs which 
these gentlemen manifest ; but there is also a quick 
and ready sympathy with suffering in all parts of 
the world, and the attempt to do something for the 
starving Irish ought at least to receive the courtesy 
of decent acknowledgment. This, we believe, it 
will receive from the great body of the English 
people. Years ago, during the great Irish famine, 
the London “ Times ” took precisely the same atti- 
tude which it takes to-day. It resented any en- 
deavor to relieve the needs of the victims of that 
time. The Irish Nationalists, in a conference held 
at Dublin on Monday, have issued a formal appeal 
for the relief of the districts where the famine pre- 
vails. The discussion of industrial questions 
continues to be both earnest and urgent in England. 
Mr. John Burns has just announced his ultimate 
programme for labor reform, which demands for 
every laborer, skilled or unskilled, at least $20 a 
week for forty-eight hours’ work, and one hundred 
holidays during the year. 
* 


* 

The press of the Methodist Episcopal Church is 
finding time and space for the discussion of the 
question, “Shall women be eligible as Lay Dele- 
gates to the Electoral and General Conferences of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church?” It will be 
remembered that the memorable debate upon this 
subject in the General Conference in this city in 
1888 resulted, first, in the denial of the constitu- 
tional right of women to admission into that body, 
and, second, the submission of the main question to 
the general Church, under the form of a proposed 
change of one of the Restrictive Rules which are 
at the foundation of whatever constitution the 
Church has. The question comes for action, there- 
fore, before the laity in the individual churches 
during the next two months, and will be submitted 
to the clerical contingent in the Annual Confer- 
ences of the ensuing year. The vote of the laity 
will have no force except as an expression of 
Opinion, and the change of the constitutional 
provision in question can be effected only by the 
concurrent recommendation of three-fourths of 
all the voting members of the several Annual 
Conferences, supported by a two-thirds majority 
in the succeeding General Conference. It will be 
seen at once that these provisions secure two impor- 
tant guarantees for all safe reform: first, the con- 
servatism of prolonged delay; and, second, the 
agitation of continued and many-sided discussion. 
The “ woman question ”’ is not likely to suffer from 
neglect, whatever other dangers may threaten it, 
for the space of two years, or until after the next 
General Conference in May, 1892. 

* * 

The scope of the discussion thus far reveals at 
once the fact thut the question is not one of mere 
ecclesiastical functions. The guarantees which 
Methodism has already given to woman in her 
rights of teaching and service, and the earnest and 
efficient protection of them in their legitimate ex- 
ercise, have attracted the attention of those who 
desire for her broader opportunities in society and 
State. Her status in the Church, therefore, is clearly 
connected in many minds with her possible oppor- 
tunities in the world outside the Church. The 
effort has been made already by the disputants on 
both sides to diminish the influence of this connec- 
tion of a somewhat restricted and technical ques- 
tion with the broader one of sex equality. But an in- 
evitable demand of the debate will be the discussion 
also of those venerable posers—* Shall woman have 
the suffrage?” and “Shall woman be licensed to 
preach the Gospel?” The General Conference would 
seem to have acted wisely in referring the matter 
back to the Church itself, and whatever the ultimate 
decision may be, we welcome the thorough and well- 
tempered discussion the subject is likely to receive 
as the promise of clearer conceptions, on the part 
of a generation urgent for progress, concerning 


some of the problems most vital to its interests. 
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Meanwhile we think it would be well for those 
women who have not heretofore desired a specific 
representation in the Conference of the Church, but 
have been content with such representation as has 
been afforded them by their husbands and their 
brothers, to consider the question whether they pre- 
fer to be represented in the future by delegates of 
their own sex, with the consequent responsibility of 
choosing their own representatives. If their voice 
cannot be directly heard upon this question, doubt- 
less their indirect influence, if it were exerted, 
would go far toward practically determining it. 
* * 


The public manifesto of Wilford Woodruff, 
President of the Church of Latter-Day Saints, re- 
nouncing the doctrine and discouraging the practice 
of plural marriages, is exceedingly significant. It 
may not, and probably does not, indicate any con- 
viction that plural marriages are wrong, and it may 
not, and possibly does not, indicate even any sin- 
cere purpose on the part of the authorities of the 
Mormon Church to discontinue them, but it is a 
real recognition of the power, if not of the author- 
ity, of the Federal Government, and will go far 
toward making polygamous marriages in Utah, 
which have hitherto been open, in the future 
secret, and which have hitherto been honorable, in 
the future a disgrace. Such a declaration, how- 
ever, affords no reason for discontinuing the vigor- 
ous enforcement of the laws; rather a reason for 
enforcing those laws with greater vigor, because 
with increased hope of permanent results. At a 
general conference of the Mormon Church on 
Monday, Woodruff's letter was read before an 
audience of 10,000 Mormons and accepted as 
binding. This is, on the face of it, an official 


giving up of polygamy by the Church. 
* * 


The report of Secretary Wines before the 
National Prison Reform Association in Cincinnati 
last week on the workings of the Ohio parole law 
shows very clearly that its failure is a disgrace, not 
to the parole system, but to those appointed to exe- 
cute it. The law was so drafted as to guard against 
the escape of the paroled prisoners, and has been an 
entire success in enabling prisoners to serve an 
apprenticeship in situations which they may retain 
after their terms expire, instead of relapsing into 
dissipation and crime for want of the ability or 
opportunity to earn an honest living. Its success 
in these points demonstrates the worth of the sys- 
tem. It has failed in Ohio because the legislators 
neglected to provide against its being converted into 
a system of pardoning convicts who had money or 
influence, instead of paroling those who had proven 
themselves worthy of parole during the first two- 
thirds or three-quarters of their terms. How 
grossly the system has been abused was indicated 
by the method of the examinations which Secretary 
Wines witnessed last January. Instead of a jadi- 
cial examination of one case at a time by the 
board of managers, half a dozen convicts would 
be admitted together, and each member would 
take a man aside and hear what he had to 
say in private. The recommendation of this 
one member was uniformly accepted by the 
board. The convict’s record within the prison was 
not consulted. One member of the board showed 
Secretary Wines a telegram from a prominent rail- 
road official asking for the release of a certain 
convict, and had the brazen frankness to remark 
that he would rather act on that telegram than 
on all the warden might say. Such abuses ought 
to have been guarded against in the original Act, 
for Ohio had had enough trouble with its pardoning 
system to know its dangers. A few years ago 
Governor Hoadly amused the National Prison 
Conference by telling of one of his predecessors 
who refused a pardon because the applicant was 
from a county which had had ‘more than its 
share.”’ Sach retail distribution of pardons accord- 
ing to counties was infinitely preferable to whole- 
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sale distribution according to political pressure, 
which was inevitable when the power to “ parole ” 
was placed without restriction in the hands of an 
irresponsible partisan board. 
* 

* 

The Rev. J. H. White, the General Statistical 
Secretary of the A. M. E. Zion Church, writes a 
letter to the New York “ Age ” criticising and com. 
plaining of Professor Booker T. Washington's re- 
cent article in The Christian Union on the “ Colored 
Ministry of the South,” and it intimates that 
The Christian Union accepted and published the 
statement of Professor Washington without in- 
vestigation. Mr. White is mistaken. The Chris- 
tian Union had made somewhat careful inquiry into 
the mental and moral condition of the negro preach- 
ers of the South before it asked Professor Booker 
T. Washington to give its readers an article on this 
subject. It asked him for the article because it 
knew him as one familiar with the facts, and preju- 
diced, if at all, in favor of his race, and certainly 
not inclined to pen the picture in any darker colors 
than it deserved. All that he said respecting the 
intellectual and moral condition of a majority of 
the colored preachers of the South was more than 
confirmed, by the testimony of men thoroughly famil- 
iar with the condition of the South, at the’ Lake 
Mohonk Conference last June. The facts are per- 
fectly familiar to residents in the South and to mis- 
sionaries and teachers laboring there. There is, in 
truth, no fact more lamented or more lamentable 
in the condition of the South than this fact, that the 
pseudo-religious teachers of the colored people, 
especially in the Black Belt, are “ blind leaders of 
the blind,” in a vast majority of cases deplorably 
ignorant, and in a very large proportion of cases 
deplorably immoral. The Southern negroes need 
nothing so much as the substitution of an intelligent 
and ethical religion in place of the mere emotional- 
ism which was the only religion, for the most part, 
which slavery allowed them. The educational in- 
terests of the South need nothing so much as the 
establishment of courses of theological instruction, 
chiefly in the English Bible, so arranged that the 
negro preacher or the graduate of the Normal 
School can take the course without a previous col- 
lege training. Indeed, we have seen nothing lately 
more discouraging to one who desires to work for 
the education and elevation of the negroes in the 
far South than this attempt, by the Statistical Sec- 
retary of the principal negro church of the South, 
to make it appear that the negro preachers are not 
moré ignorant or more immoral than the white 
ministers of both North and South. 


The most significant matters which have been 
brought before the Kentucky Constitutional Con- 
vention are the amendments providing for the tax- 
ation of church property, and the report of the 
committee on the Bill of Rights in favor of insert- 
ing a clause which provides that “ No armed person 
or bodies of men shall be brought into this State for 
the preservation of peace or the suppression of vio- 
lence, except upon the application of the General 
Assembly, or the Governor when the Assembly may 
not be in session.” There is little doubt that this 
amendment directed against the Pinkerton system 
will be accepted by the Convention. There is 
equally little doubt but that the Convention will 
reject the proposition to tax chureh property, 
although it is favored by the best-known men in 
the Convention, including Governor Buckner and 
ex-Governor Knott. The passage of such an amend- 
ment would subject the churches to a State tax 
of $60,000 per year. The relief it would afford 
to the taxpayers would amount to a little less than 
three per cent. of their present contribution. 
Whether this burden falls upon them as church 
members or taxpayers does not, in Kentucky, 
make a great deal of difference, for the taxpayers 
aud the church-goers are substantially the same 
people. The advocates of the proposed amend- 
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ment insist upon it, as the logical consequence of 
the American doctrine, that Church and State 
should be absolutely separate. Church property, 
they argue, is protected by the State in the same 
way as other property, and owes the same duties to 
the State as other property. It can only be ex- 
empted by increasing burdens upon other property 
owners, who are thus taxed for a purpose not dis- 
tinctively public. How much force there is in this 
logic depends entirely upon how far the church is 
conducted as a public institution. It will rightly 
seem hairsplitting to the people in the country dis- 
tricts, whose churches serve the entire public with 
sittings free to whoever wishes them. It will have 
weight in the large cities, where costly churches are 
conducted substantially as private clubs. In the 
former communities the church property is public 
property, in the latter it is private property. The 
American people instinctively recognize this, and 
the exemption of the churches from taxation will 
depend largely upon their maintenance of their 
public character. 


* * 
* 


GENERAL News.—Postmaster-General Wana- 
maker has written an open letter urging the estab- 
lishing of a limited postal telegraph system in the 
interest of cheaper rates and more efficient service. 
He says that the present Western Union plant 
could be duplicated for $35,000,000, while its 
capital is $86,000,000, and its net profits the past 
twenty-five years have amounted to $100,000,000. 
The agitation in favor of constitutional revision 
in the canton of Ticino, Switzerland, has resulted 
in the triumph of the radical party, who won a sub- 
stantial majority in the elections of last Sunday. 
Very heavy cargoes of imports were brought 
by European steamships arriving at this port last 
week, it being the last under the old tariff; the 
McKinley tariff went into operation Saturday night, 
and by special authorization the New York Custom- 
House was kept open till midnight to admit of 
entries of the cargoes of ships arriving at the 
last minute. A fund is being raised in this 
country for the relief of the present destitution and 
apprehended famine in Ireland. Senator James 
G. Wilson is the Chairman of the Committee, and 
ex-Presidents Hayes and Cleveland are among its 
members. Emperor William of Germany has 
been visiting Austria this week. The “ double- 
headed brick boycott” has been ended by the re- 
moval of the original boycott laid on Verplanck 
manufacturers by the New York Trades Delegates. 


A NATIONAL ISSUE. 


H ALF a century ago De Tocqueville warned 

Americans that one of the greatest perils to 
their free institutions lay in their great cities ; quarter 
of a century ago Professor Lieber told Americans 
that the greatest problem of democracy, if not of 
civilization, was that of the government of great 
cities. The conditions of life in such centers are ab- 
normal. The concentration of population, the con- 
sequent tenement-house system, the proportion of 
foreign-born citizens, the increasing tendency of 
the prosperous to treat the city as a mere workshop 
and to make their real homes in suburban or rural 
districts, the consequent decadence of civic pride 
and public spirit, the large public revenues to be 
expended and the valuable franchises to be disposed 
of, the resultant temptation to public corruption 
among men of moderate means and no scruples, 
the opportunities for the acquisition of wealth and 
the pressure of private interests and private duties 
absorbing the thoughts and energies of the men with 
brains and consciences, the fact that it costs a pros- 
perous man less to pay an exorbitant tax than it 
does to give such attention to public affairs as is 
necessary to make public expenditures honest and 
economical and taxation reasonable—all these influ- 
ences combine to make self-government in a great 


city difficult. It is, indeed, so difficult that we may 
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almost say that thus far it has not been attempted. 
The Americans, of all people in the world the most 
optimistic, have almost abandoned municipal gov- 
ernment in despair. Sometimes they have left the 
city to be governed by a ring or a combination of 
rings, as in Chicago; or by a private club, as in 
New York; sometimes they have attempted to 
escape the consequent evils by abandoning self- 
government altogether and fleeing to the State 
Legislature for relief, as in the States of New York 
and Massachusetts ; sometimes, pressed by a sense 
of public dishonor, they have made a spasmodic 
attempt to organize a non-partisan government, as 
in Brooklyn. But it may almost be said that the 
experiment of a steady, patient, continued applica- 
tion to municipal affairs of those principles of self- 
government which have been applied with reason- 
able consistency in the State and the Nation, has 
yet to be tried in any one of the great cities of the 
United States. 

The city of New York has now a chance to try 
this experiment, under more favorable circumstances 
than ever before. It is certainly high time that the 
queen city of the continent did something to retrieve 
her blackened reputation. In some respects that 
reputation is an honorable and even a resplendent 
one. Her fire department is without a superior 
in the world. Her police force is superior to that 
of London, and not inferior to that of Paris. Her 
private buildings, whether for residence or for busi- 
ness, are not surpassed, if they are equaled, by 
those of any city in Europe. Her water system, 
since the new acqueduct is built, is comparable even 
to that of ancient Rome. But her streets are badly 
paved, and generally intolerably dirty. Her means 
of transit are totally inadequate, and the corpora- 
tions which supply them are as indifferent to the 
comfort of the traveling public as to justice and 
fair dealing toward théir own employees. The gas 
which her private corporations furnish to her eiti- 
zens is high in price and low in quality, and her 
streets are saved from being almost dangerously 
dark only by the recent invention of electric light- 
ing. Her wharves would be a disgrace to any 
civilized port. And yet sho collects every year 
in taxes from her people more than enough to 
give them streets well paved and cleaned; and 
she has among her citizens men of ability ade- 
quate to compel the corporations which should be her 
servants to render her good service. That the people 
are stronger than the corporations was demon- 
stated when, last winter, some of the latter were at 
last compelled to submit to the removal of the elec- 
tric wires, so long a blemish to the city and a men- 
ace to its citizens. What her public servants do 
with these taxes Mr. Ivins, late City Chamberlain, 
has indicated in his table of assessments levied by 
the political machines on candidates for office. 
We reprint the table here from Professor Bryce’s 
American Commonwealth :” 


Two aldermanic candidates at $15 per district for 


Two Assembly candidates at $10 per district for 


Two candidates for Senate or Congress at $25 per 
Four candidates for judgeships at $10,000 each.... 40,000 


‘Two candidates for Mayor at $20,000 each......... 40,000 
Two candidates for a county office, such as Sheriff, 

County Clerk, or Registrar, at $10,000......... 20,000 
Two candidates for Comptroller. .................. 20,000 
Two candidates for District Attorney.............. 10,000 

$211,200 


Thrifty men in America do not buy empty 
honors. These assessments are in some cases paid 
by the assessed out of their salaries, in which case it 
is clear that the salary is by so much too great for 
the service rendered ; in other cases they are levied 
in turn out of the public by various forms of extortion. 
That aldermen have sold public franchises and put 
the price in their own pockets has been proved by 
criminal conviction of the corrupt aldermen. That 
sheriffs have repaid themselves for their assessments 
by assessments illegally levied on attorneys and their 
clients has been determined by ofticial investigations. 
That judges have reimbursed themselves for the as- 
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sessments levied upon them by levying in turn upon 
the fees of referees whom they appoint is com- 
monly believed at the bar. It is charged in definite 
terms and by responsible accusers that twenty-five 
per cent. of the taxes received by city officials goes 
no further than the pockets of the officials and 
their retainers. These results are sometimes 
charged to the attempt to apply self-government to 
a great city. It would be more accurate to charge 
them to a violation of the principles of self-govern- 
ment. It is not too much to say that self-govern- 
ment has not yet been fairly tried in our great 
cities. New York City has an opportunity now to 
inaugurate such an attempt. Have her citizens the 
necessary public spirit ? 

Recent changes in the charter have conferred 
upon the Mayor a power which transforms him from 
a figurehead into a real head of the city. They 
have at the same time lessened the opportunity for 
corrupt bargainings in the Board of Aldermen. 
They have reduced the income of the Sheriff 
and the County Clerk by abolishing their per- 
auisites and making both offices salaried offices. 
The reform ballot law gives every citizen a chance 
to have his vote counted, and lessens the chance 
that it will be neutralized by a purchased ballot, 
Dissensions in Tammany Hall itself have done 
something to weaken the grip of this club on the 
city government. The Republican ring, which has 
been not less corrupt than Tammany, has not, thanks 
to the exposures of the public press, the same 
power that it formerly had to maintain a secret 
alliance with Tammany. The probability at this 
writing is that no Republican ticket will be nomi- 
nated to divide the votes of men who desire to see 
self-government take the place of club-government 
in this city. The greatest city on the continent has 
an opportunity to show the American people what 
public spirit, when it is awakened and enlightened, 
can do toward counteracting the dangers which De 
Tocqueville clearly foresaw, toward solving the prob- 
lem which Lieber clearly stated. The municipal 
election in New York City this fall is an election of 
National importance. The best man in the city 
might well be proud to be the chosen leader in this 
movement. Its failure will be a new discourage- 
ment to municipal reform throughout the country. 
Its success will be a new triumph for triumphant 
democracy. It is self-government that is on 


trial. 


THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


I le. eighty-first annual meeting of the American 
Board of Commissioners will be in session in 
Plymouth Congregational Church, Minneapolis, dur- 
ing this present week, October 8-13. The financial 
report, sent out in advance of the meeting, shows 
receipts from donations of $417,921.74, being a 
net increase of nearly $23,000 over last year. 
The increase in legacies is upwards of $46,000. 
Fifty-four missionaries and associate missionaries 
have been sent out during the year. These are 
the official figures. Per céntra, the “ Congrega- 
tionalist”’ notes the fact that at the present rate 
of expenditure the Swett legacy will be exhausted 
at the close of the next financial year, the Otis 
legacy within the next three years, and when this 
_ shall have happened, either the funds must be 
largely increased or the work diminished. It is 
also doubtless true that the increase in funds dur- 
ing the current year is partly due to a special effort 
on the part of conservatives to increase contribu- 
tions—the Board called, it will be remembered, for 
a special offering of $100,000, and has received 
but $22,000—partly to a special effort on the part 
of liberals, immediately after the New York meet- 
ing and before the Covell case, to increase their 
contributions in the expectation that the pledges 
of the New York meeting would be carried out in 
good faith and in a spirit of Christian fellowship 
and co-operation. It can hardly be doubted that 
the main interest of the meeting at Minneapolis 
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will center around one or both of the special 
reports, one from the Committee of Fifteen on the 
question whether any change in organization of 
the Board is desired to bring it into closer rela- 
tions with the churches, the other on the report of 
the Committee of Nine upon the question whether 
any change in the methods of administration is 
called for to promote unity and efficiency of the 
Board. 

It is intimated that the suggestions made by 
the “ Congregationalist,” which we reported last 
week, in some respects at least presage the prob- 
able report of the Committee of Nine on meth- 
ods of administration ; but the ‘“ Congregational- 
ist’ denies that it has any information respecting 
the probable report of that committee, or that it in 
any wise speaks on its behalf. The New York 
“ Tribune ” of October 4 publishes some interviews 
with different members of the Congregational body 
respecting the American Board. The most signifi- 
cant of these is that by Dr. A. H. Bradford, of Mont- 
clair, who may be fairly taken to represent the senti- 
ment of the great moderate class in the American 
Board, and who declares of the precent policy : “ As 
represented by Dr. Storrs, I heartily approve of it; 
as represented by Dr. Alden, I am unqualifiedly 
opposed to it.” In answer to the question, “ If no 
changes in organization or methods of adminis- 
tration are made, what should liberals do?” he 
answers: “ Devote their energies to such foreign 
work as they can approve, like the Pentecost Mis- 
sion, Anatolia College, and similar institutions, 
and then put all their other energy and means into 
the Home Missionary work, and that of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association, whose field is among 
the negroes of our country.” We have no doubt 
that his counsel is wise, and will generally com- 
mend itself to liberals within the Congregational 
denomination. 


IN HIS NAME. 


DWARD EVERETT HALE’S beautiful story 
with the above title is good Sunday reading as 
a preparation for the fall and winter church work. 
There is a tendency in certain quarters in our time 
to regard the name of Christ as a hindrance rather 
than a help to Christian work, and it is proposed to 
drop it altogether. In one of our “neighborhood 
guilds” a gentleman was recently invited to con- 
tribute a song one Sunday evening. He proposed 
to sing “ Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest,” but the 
managers declined ; it was a Christian song, and 
might prejudice their work. This is a typical illus- 
tration of the modern attempt to do Christ’s work 
and exclude Christ from all participation in it. 
We must not have religious worship lest we offend 
Roman Catholics; nor name the name of Christ 
lest we exclude Jews; nor refer with reverence to 
God lest we obstruct our way to the hearts of ag- 
nostics. 

Now, we have no word of dissuasion for those 
who are attempting to do good work without God. 
We even bid them God-speed. But we do 
dissuade Christians from adopting the methods of 
unreligion. If a man has no clear faith in God, 
immortality, Christ, but does believe in purity, 
truth, and love, let him do what he can in the 
name of his trinity of virtues. We would not for- 
bid nor discourage him. But also let those of us 
who do believe in God, immortality, and Christ, 
do our work in the inspiration of our more 
hopeful faith, and with frank avowal of it. It is 
not true that religious faith will prejudice the 
Protestant with Roman Catholics, nor Christian 
faith close the door of the Jewish quarters against 
the Christian. All men are by nature religious. 
And a true faith frankly avowed is a passport, not 
a bar, to human souls. The Roman Catholic sister 
will find readier entrance into most tenement- 
houses than the woman of no faith, and a great deal 
readier entrance than the woman who has a faith 
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but thinks it necessary to disguise it. We may well 
lay aside our dogmas and our rituals, may dispense 
with forms of service which Roman Catholic or Jew 
identifies with sectarian propaganda, and doctrinal 
tools that have been tempered in the heats of 
controversy, and which we cannot take up without 
recalling past wars and suggesting the possibility of 
a new one. But without these badges of the sects 
we may do a work for humanity “in his name.” 

Jesus Christ has told us the purpose for which 
he came into the world: “to proclaim glad tidings 
to the poor; to heal the broken-hearted ; to pro- 
claim deliverance to the captives, and recovering 
of sight to the blind, and to set at liberty them 
that are bruised.” Most of this work of philan- 
thropy in the past has been done under his leader- 
ship and in his name, and it is not by abandoning his 
leadership or disavowing his name that this work 
can best be carried on in the future in any locality 
or among any class of people. 


SOUND WORK. 


ARLYLE’S instinct was sound when it fixed 
upon honesty and veracity as the foundations 
of character, and exalted the Germanic races because 
they possessed these fundamental traits. Without 
honesty and veracity the superstructure of character, 
however ample and beautiful, rests on an insecure 
foundation. With honesty and veracity at the base, 
the widest opportunities, the greatest gifts, and the 
most ample fortune may be possessed and used 
without fear of deterioration. Carlyle’s instinct 
was equally true when it fastened upon the sound- 
ness of old English workmanship as the best evi- 
dence of English veracity and honesty. To do the 
thing one has in hand thoroughly and competently 
is to give the only convincing proof, to furnish the 
only overwhelming demonstration, of the posses- 
sion of honesty and veracity. Noman can be thor- 
oughly honest and true whose work is slipshod, 
careless, and incompetent. Character expresses 
itself in work. As a man does with his brain or 
his hand, so is he in his heart, and there is nothing 
which reveals him so unmistakably as his work. Good 
faith with himself and with his fellows demands of 
each man that, whatever else he may fail to do, his. 
work from day to day shall be done thoroughly and 
competently, not because this is the first duty, but 
because it is the expression of his character. No 
one can hope to gain the force and impulse of a 
strong life whose work does not bear the impress 
of an inward honesty, which is so much a part of 
the nature that every piece of work is done as if in 
the doing of it lay the whole duty of life. Long- 
fellow has reminded us that in older times builders 
fashioned every detail with the greatest care, be- 
cause the gods see everywhere. An honest man 
does his whole work honestly, not because it is to 
be supervised and examined, but because he is in- 
capable of doing it in any other way. 


LAICUS ABROAD. 


V.—DOWN THE THAMES. 


THE young people came home from their English 

tour enthusiastic over their rowing trip down the 
Thames. “You must take it,” they said to us. It had 
been, apparently, the culminating glory of their wed- 
ding trip. Their enthusiasm was contagious ; there 
was no fesisting it. And yet I must confess [ had my 
misgivings. How much of the glory of that midsum- 
mer row was Thames and how much honeymoon I was 
not quite sure. Now, Jennie and I had our silver wed- 
ding some years ago; and though I contend that the 
last month of such a life as ours has been is the best 
month, it is not a honeymoon. One may like the noon- 
day splendor better than the dawn, and the twilight 
gloaming better than either ; but noonday and twilight 
are not dawn, and it is not wise to attempt at fifty to 
repeat the experiences of twenty-five. Then the bride 
and bridegroom are both excellent hands at oars, 
and though I am very fond of rowing, and go out often 
of an evening on the Hudson, it is generally in a fuur- 


oared boat, with two stalwart pairs of young hands at 
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the oars, while I sit idly in the stern and pretend to 
steer. The prospect of rowing seventy miles in four 
or five days—well! it did not alarm me; I did not 
doubt that I could do it, but I doubted just a little 
whether I wanted to. For I am an old man, a very 
old man ; I did not know it till yesterday. I found it 
out in this wise : Jennie interviewed a little girl in the 
churchyard of one of the innumerable churches we 
have visited, asking her about the rector. “ He is an 
old man,” said the little girl, “a very, very old man,” 
with emphasis ; “he is as much as fifty years old.” 
According to this standard I am a very, very old 
man, and how my bands would stand the rubbing of 
the oars, and my muscles the pulling at them, and my 
face the browning of the sun, were questions I asked 
myself. But there was no resisting the enthusiasm of 
the bride and bridegroom, and we resolved, Jennie and 
I, to try a honeymoon week on the Thames. And we 
are very glad we tried the experiment. But I would 
not advise any married couple to try it unless they are 
good company for each other in all sorts of experi- 
ences. The Collegian brought with him a strong pair 
of arms, an unfailing reserve of good humor, and a 
skill as courier which entirely justified our election of 
him as captain of the trip. 

Behold us, then, pulling out from Salter’s at Folly 
Bridge, Oxford, on a Saturday, exactly as Christ Church 
bellg were striking the hour of twelve—“ three men in a 
boat,” one of them being a woman. Behold us on Thurs- 
day, just as the church bells of Windsor were striking 
the hour of two, landing at Parkins’s at Eton, with sun- 
burned faces, hands, and wrists, after nearly six days of 
as varied experiences of unmixed youthful pleasure as 
it is often given to a man and his wife to enjoy five years 
ormore after their silver wedding. Worse for it? No! 
better. And not a little proud of the discovery that I 
can row seventy miles in four days and a half, and land 
with hands unblistered and back and arms unlamed by 
the unusual exercise. 

For the benefit of those who have not read the de- 
scription of a row down the Thames published in the 
Outing Number of The Christian Union last July, or the 
more elaborate article published a year ago in the 
“Century” magazine, or the still more elaborate and 
very entertaining adventures of “Three Men in a 
Boat,” it may be well to give a little geographical infor- 
mation. The river Thames is a navigable river from 
Oxford to its mouth ; but art, not nature, has made it 
navigable. It has, between Oxford and Windsor, a 
fall such as would make its current at points too rapid 
and its waters too shallow for navigation. Dams are 
erected across the stream at intervals ranging from six 
and a half miles to half a mile ; and wherever there is 
adam there isa lock. These locks are large enough to 
admit steam barges of considerable size, and in the 
season there are such barges, capable of carrying be- 
tween one and two huodred passengers, which ply 
between Oxford and some point down the river. 1 be. 
lieve they go no further down than Windsor. All along 
the river bank, every two or three miles, are little vil- 
lages with inns, or inns where there are no villages— 
inns, some of them, quite modern in structure, style, 
and comfort ; others of them almost exactly what they 
were a hundred years ago, in coaching days. Along 
the bank from Oxford to Windsor, sometimes on one 
side, sometimes on the other, is a tow-path ; and in 
ascending the stream, if you grow weary of the oars or 
paddles, one of the crew gets out, attaches a long tow- 
ing line to your boat, and tows it up against the cur- 
rent; or for half a crown you may easily get, at 
any village, a man or a boy glad to tow for you 
and give you a rest. We did not try towing; 
I do not, indeed, think it is very practicable; and it 
certainly is not needed in going down stream ; 
for though the current is not strong, it is enough to 
give a drift down rather than up, if you choose to take 
a rest. The expense of the trip is considerably less 
than that of a carriagetour. We paid in the Lake Dis- 
trict for our horses, carriage, driver, and keep for three 
days and two nights, £5 (325); we paid in the Thames 
for a boat and its keep at the various villages where 
we left it from time to time en route not over £3 (315) 
for a period of nearly a week—quite a week including 
the time that must elapse before the owner gets the 
boat back again. At the end of your trip you leave 
your boat at one of the numerous boat stations along 
the river, and Mr. Salter sends for it. Our hotel bills 
were from $2 to $2.50 a day ; our midday meal was a 
picnic lunch of bread and jam and hard-boiled eggs and 
fruit, which Jennie purchased and put up for us, and 
which cost so little that I make no account of it. Thus 
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at less cost you see more of the country than you could 
in a carriage ride of equal length ; and this not only 
because you travel more slowly, but also because in a 
carriage you ride through narrow lanes or along great 


highways bordered with high hedges or great walls of 


stone or brick on either side, which shut out all but 
distant views and occasional glimpses through the 
barred or possibly the open gates ; while on the Thames 
all the river homes have their lovely lawns, jeweled 
with flowers, sloping down to the river banks, and giv- 
ing to every passer-by a share in the beauty of the 
beautiful home. A boat ride on the Thames suggests 
what a carriage drive will be in England in that 
millennial day when The Christian Union has accom- 
plished its mission and brought down the fences. You 
stop when and where you please, linger where you like 
as long as you like; and, if you have the time, may 
vary your boating experiences with shorter or longer 
pedestrian trips or carriage drives to objects of interest 
on either side the river. 


Yours, ete., LaIcus. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


N Monday four or more specially chartered 
sleeping-cars will leave Boston with a delega- 
tion en route for Minneapolis to attend the American 
Board meeting. The number of persons going 
from New England will be quite large, probably 
equaling if not exceeding the number who went 
from this section of the country to Des Moines in 
October, 1886. 

The prevailing feeling here is one of hopefulness. 
The fact that the Committee of Nine reached a 
unanimous conclusion is regarded as auspicious. 
Nothing else is publicly known concerning the 
nature of the report to be presented, for the mutual 
pledge of reticence has been, of course, scrupulously 
kept by all the members, and its propriety is aniver- 
sally recognized. But there has been at no time any 
secrecy about the general direction which the inquir- 
ies were taking, and the thoroughness, impartiality, 
and skill brought to bear upon the vital matters 
involved could not escape disclosure. There is wide- 
spread confidence that the protracted, painstaking ef- 
forts of such men as compose the Committee cannot 
have been for naught. I find this hopefulness preva- 
lent among liberals and the moderate class of stanch 
conservatives alike. Hardly any one is so sanguine 
as to expect that the report of the Committee of 
Nine will lead the way to a radical cure of the 
grievous wounds inflicted on the American Board 
in the house of its friends. Indeed, considering the 
relatively narrow limits imposed by the phrase 
‘methods of administration,” any such expectation 
would be unreasonable. Yet it is hoped that Dr. 
Walker and his associates will be able to point out 
a modus vivendi by which an escape can be found 
from much of the irritations and elements of per- 
sonal and partisan disturbance that have so long 
prevented any calm, harmonious search for the real 
trouble beneath the surface of things. A great 
deal will depend upon the attitude taken at Minne- 
apolis by some extremists who, it is to be feared, 
have formed the determination to array, if possi- 
ble, a strong opposition to the report of the Com- 
mittee, without waiting to see what that report 
contains, on the ground that all suggestions: of 
change, with a view to conciliating those who are 
dissatisfied with the present state of things, must 
be resisted at all hazards. But I think that there 
are comparatively few in Boston and vicinity who 
share that purpose. A great deal of credit is due 
to the “ Congregationalist ” for the tone of candor 
and fairness which, for the most part, that influen- 
tial journal has maintained during the past year, 
and at no time more conspicuously than within the 
past ten days. 

A good deal of indignant comment was caused 
during the past week by a report that Dr. Hamlin’s 
ferocious attack upon a portion of the Board's con- 
stituency had been sent out for general distribution 
in pamphlet form from the Board's rooms at the 
Con ional House. Some very zealous oppo- 
nents of Andover theology were foremost in criti- 
cism of such a procedure. The facts, as carefully 
ascertained, appear to be that a few hundred copies 
out of a large edition of the pamphlet, printed and 
mainly sent out at private expense through the 
agency of the Boston Mailing Company, were taken 
to the Board rooms and there wrapped and directed, 
in order to secure the use of the names and ad- 
dresses of the honorary members of the Board, the 
list of which the rules of the treasurer’s office do 
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not permit to be taken away. None of the expense 
was borne, directly or indirectly, by the Board. 
It is fair to add that there is no evidence that any 
of the executive officers knew that this work was 
being done in the rooms under their control, though 
it was known to some of the responsible attachés. 


The Union Bible Class resumed its work for the 
season in Tremont Temple last Saturday, with a 
splendid attendance and bright prospects. Under Dr. 
Dunning’s management it fully sustains the prestige 
won so long ago under Dr. Meredith's. Emphasis 
of statement could not well go further. This 
(Sunday) evening a series of evangelistic meetings, 
“revival meetings,” has been commenced in Shaw- 
mut Avenue Universalist Church, the Rev. Charles 
Conklin, pastor. This is something new for that 
denomination in this vicinity, though by no means 
unknown elsewhere. The experiment will be 
watched with friendly interest. The noble ser- 
mon preached by the Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
D.D., on the Sunday following the 260th anniversary 
of the founding of Boston, has been printed. The 
Rev. Erastus Blakeslee’s trenchant article in this 
month’s “Andover Review” on “Sunday-School 
Bible Study” is justly attracting much attention. 
His criticisms upon the present patchwork method 
of the International system are in substantial 
accord with what a great many pastors are think- 
ing, and more and more-are saying. His sugges- 
tions of remedy are, at any rate, worth heeding. 
A Boston section of the American Institute of 


"Sacred Literature hasbeen organized. The board 


of directors includes\Phillips Brooks, Dr. A. J. 
Gordon, Dr. Griffis, Dean Huntington, and other 
prominent clergymen. Arrangements for a winter 
school have just been completed. It will be carried 
on in the Young Men’s Christian Association build- 
ing, corner of Boylston and Berkeley Streets. There 
are to be two courses, of ten lectures each, on Old 
Testament history, by Professor Harper, of Yale, 
and the same number on New Testament history. 
Professor Ryder, of Andover, will deliver the first 
course on the New Testament. There will be also 
two courses in class work—the Old Testament 
classes to be taught by Professor Harper, and the 
New Testament classes by Professor M. D. Buel, of 
Boston University, and Professor J. H. Thayer, of 
Harvard Divinity School. A remarkable amount 
of public interest has been awakened in this move- 
ment, and the prospects are that it will prove to be 
@ great success. M. C. A. 


FREMONT, THE PATHFINDER. 


By Joun R. Howarp. 
‘“ A GOOD name is rather to be chosen than great 


riches ;’’ and never did man more fairly earn 
a title than did John Charles Frémont his fame as 
“ Pathfinder.” The Christian Union (July 17) said: 


“He was a man of indefatigable energy and of 
strong personal magnetism, but too independent to work 
well as a subordinate. . . . His resignation from the 
army [1847] was due to his refusal to obey his superior 
officer, General Kearney, whose authority was dis- 
puted by Commodore Stockton. . . . In Missouri [1861] 
. . . again he was precipitate and too regardless of 
higher authority.” 

Are those little sentences just? I think not. 

Born in Savannah, Ga., in 1813, of a Virginian 
mother and a French father, young Frémont early 
distinguished himself in mathematics, and joined 
the United States Topographical Engineers. In 
1841 he married the brilliant Jessie Benton—ever 
since his faithful helper and inspiring companion, 
whether in “better” or “worse” estate, through 
darkness as in sunshine. 

In 1842 he was, at his own solicitation, sent by the 
War Department upon the first of his adventurous 
and arduous expeditions ; this one toexplore the Rocky 
Mountains, especially the South Pass, for the west- 
ward emigrant. In 1843, again asking to be sent, he 
made his second expedition, going through incredible 
hardships to California and back in fourteen months, 
revealing all the vast features of the continent, now 
so familiar. He was received with honor and a 
double brevet of first lieutenant and captain. The 
same year of his return, 1845, he started upon his 
third expedition, to explore especially Oregon and 
California, in both of which were now many Ameri- 
can settlers. In May, 1846, he received new pro- 
motion as lieutenant-colonel, with instructions from 
Washington to forward American interests in Cali- 
fornia. and threw himself into that matter with such 
ardor that in one month’s time Mexico’s rule was 
ended. In July arrived Commodore Stockton, of 
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the United States Navy, and the “Bear Flag” 
was joyfully replaced by the “Stars and Stripes.” 
Commodore Stockton appointed Frémont military 
governor of the territory, and the native Californians 
came in with cordiality. 

It was not until January, 1847, six months later, 
that General Kearney, of the United States Army, 
came upon the scene, after splendid fighting and 
marching through New Mexico, also under orders 
to “take California.”” (Young folks must recollect 
that there was then neither telegraph nor railroad 
across the continent, and news traveled slowly.) 
Kearney soon quarreled with Stockton, who had 
relieved him from great peril, and ordered Frémont, 
as his own subordinate in the army, to relinquish his 
Governorship. Frémont, disregarding Kearney’s 
superior army rank, held to Stockton as the actual 
head of affairs, long his own acting superior, and for 
some time recognized even by Kearney. [But in the 
spring the Commodore was ordered away ; Kear- 
ney assumed command, and had Frémont arrested, 
tried, and convicted by court martial of mutiny and 
disobedience, with a penalty of dismission from the 
army. ‘The President remitted the severe sentence 
and restored Frémont to his rank, in view of his 
“‘distinguished services.” Frémont, however, in- 
dignant at the injustice of the court (which he as- 
cribed to jealousy on the part of the “ regulars ”’ on 
account of his rapid promotion), resigned his com- 
mission; and started off, at his own expense, on a 
fourth expedition, in September, 1848. 

This time he went to California by way of the 
Rio Grande, traversing the hostile Indian country. 
Arriving in 1849, he settled, and was in 1850 en- 
thusiastically sent by the new State as one of its 
Senators to Washington. He drew the lot for the 
“ short session,” and, that being over, went in 1852 
to Europe, where he was grandly received and 
showered with honors. He shortly returned to 
America, to start, with unabated zeal, in 1853, upon 
his fifth exploring expedition—this, too, at his 
own expense. All these notable explorations have 
been recorded, being held of the highest interest 
and importance; and the fact stands that the 
nation owes to John Charles Frémont, more 
than to any other one man, the opening of the 
ways through the rocky barrier that stood be- 
tween the enterprising East and the golden West, 
as well as the possession of California itself. The 
extent of his “‘ insubordination ”’ speaks for itself. 

Frémont was a man of original impulse. Like 
the prophet of old, he heard the voice—the crying 
need of the time—asking who would go to point 
out the new way; and he said, “ Here am I— 
send me.” He saw what others did not see; 
he solicited the duty of these explorations. The 
brilliancy of their execution must not blind us to 
the fact that the idea as well as the deed was his. 

In 1856 Frémont was taken as the first Presi- 
dential candidate of the new Republican party ; 
but—the election being over, and lost—when the 
candidate quietly retired to complete for publi- 
cation reports of his Explorations, upon which he 
had been engaged when the candidacy had sought 
him out, the political leaders dropped him, as not 
of their working force. And when, five years later, 
the war broke out, and Mr. Lincoln called Frémont 
back from Paris and sent him, as a Major-General, 
to command the Department of the West, it was 
frowned on by the party chiefs, who feared a Presi- 
dential bee in Frémont’s bonnet as a result of his 
former candidacy, and by the “ regular officers ” of 
the army, who still disliked him. So Frémont went 
to Missouri under the ban of the leaders, from the 
outset. 

Postmaster-General Blair said to General Fré- 
mont: * You go west without a line of written in- 
structions, but the President expects you to secure 
and quiet Missouri, to raise troops, and to go down 
the Mississippi.’ Thus broadly commissioned, 
who shall wonder that this man of sagacity, fertile 
in expedients and boldly prompt to execute them, 
planted in a distant and bitterly disloyal State, 
without specific instructions, without troops, arms, 
or ammunition, should develop some “ independ- 
ence ” in attacking his great task! 

He arrived in New York from Europe June 28, 
1861; received his appointment and verbal orders 
on July 5, and twenty days later arrived in St. 
Louis. The two weeks spent in the East were 


devoted to the procuring of 20,000 stand of arms 
for the troops he was expected to collect and or- 
ganize. He had hardly got to St. Louis before 
they were all taken by the Government and sent 
to Washington for the troops there: this was his 
first encouragement. The Western States rapidly 
began sending men, and as fast as he could organ- 
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ize them and find and furnish arms and equipment, 
he pushed them forward. The working hours for 
the General and his much-talked-of “ ornamental 
staff” at this period were from 6:30 a.m. to mid- 
night, every day for two months. 

The brave General Lyon, at Springfield, in 
Southern Missouri, called for reinforcements; at 
the same time, however, Cairo, the key of the 
Northwest, at the junction of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi Rivers, was threatened by a large rebel 
force. Since Lyon could move and Cairo could 
not, Frémont ordered Lyon to retire; and then, by 
making a great show. in St. Louis, with marching 
and countermarching and embarking in many 
transport-boats, he went down the river with 3,400 
men, magnified by report to 12,000, and thus by 
the strategem of “display” saved Cairo, which he 
could not have defended by arms. Lyon did not 
retire as ordered, but fought, and fell. 

Frémont’s available army was small. After 
meagerly equipping those he had forwarded already, 
and a small 8,000 men with which to take the 
field himself, he received peremptory orders to 
send 5,000 troops to Washington. Schuyler Col- 
fax, then Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
was in St. Louis at the time, and urged Frémont to 
say that be could not send the men. “No,” he 
replied ; “ I am already charged with independence 
and insubordination because I have worked instead 
of waiting. If the Capital is in danger, let Mis- 
souri go; as for me, that is of little consequence.” 


. On Mr. Colfax’s representation, however, the War 


Department took only 2,000 troops from him. 

Meantime the newspapers at the East were 
amusing themselves with sarcastic comments on 
Frémont’s “ Oriental pomp,” little dreaming of the 
bitter need that caused it, and the success of “ dis- 
play” in standing for armed forces amidst a hos- 
tile population; they trumpeted his extravagance 
in buying arms, building fortifications, getting up 
gunboats for a sensational Mississippi trip, ete. But 
Frémont worked on—clear-eyed, courageous, gentle 
and considerate to every one about him ; but ardent, 
industrious, with distinct comprehension of his 
difficulties and of his aims, and with a spirit that 
aroused to the utmost effort every man who came 
within his influence. Indignation at his treatment 
often showed in the glow of his eyes, but rarely in 
words—never in bitter ones. His self-command 
and his control of others were wonderful. 

Frémont well knew the South. He clearly fore- 
saw @ long and bitter war; and, being stationed 
in a city and a State two-thirds of whose inhabit- 
ants (except the Germans) were intense pro-slavery 
men and secessionists, he knew that he must fairly 
take this disloyal community by the throat. There- 
fore, on August 31, 1861, he issued a proclamation 
putting the State under martial law, declaring that 


the property of all men in the State who were in | 


arms against the United States should be confiscated 
to the public use, and their slaves, if any they had, 
should be made free men. 

This thrilled the people of the North, who saw 
that the path to success in the war against the slave- 
holders’ rebellion had been found, by the “ Path- 
finder” of early days! The popular feeling was 
voiced perhaps most notably by a poem from Whit- 
tier, the Poet of Freedom. But the war party at 
the North had been recruited on the basis of saving 
“the Union as it is,” and many conservatives were 
disaffected, while through the Border States men 
railed with fury. President Lincoln, seeing this, 
and taking into account all the forces on which 
the Government must rely, thought that the people 
at large were not ready for the step. With charac- 
teristic courtesy, he wrote General Frémont asking 
him to retract that portion of the proclamation 
referring to the slaves of rebels in his Department. 
Frémont replied that, should he do so, it would 
appear that he had acted without consideration ; 
whereas he had done the deed after careful thought, 
as he would have fought a battle or performed any 
other important duty, for its effect in the Depart- 
ment for which he was held responsible; and he 
requested that, if the President thought it should 
be modified, that might be done by his superiors 
at Washington. ‘The President complied, and:that 
portion of the proclamation was countermanded ; 
not, however, before two slaves had received their 
“freedom papers ’’—the first two who owed their 
liberty to the “war power” of the United States 
Government, happy forerunners of the great host 
of millions who came after them, marshaled by the 
hand of our great President in the name of all the 
people, but along the way pointed out by Frémont. 

Now followed in haste the houndings of his de- 
tractors. Frémont took the field with his army on 
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September 27; he cleared Missouri of guerrilla 
bands, and drove together the forces of Price and 
McCulloch down upon the Arkansas border; he 
made speedy pursuit of the Confederates with his 
half-equipped troops, crowded them into a corner 
where they must fight, and—but let the end be told 
in the words of Colonel Estvan,' of the Confederate 
army, who was on the field : 

“And now that General Frémont had caught us, as 
it were, in a net, what saved us? A battle? No: 
the Government of Washington at this juncture de- 
prived Frémont of his command. This caused a com- 
plete —— in the enemy’s plans, and allowed our 
emery ull seope to change their position. The 

ederal army was now compelled to beat a retreat, 
abandoning the rich district of Springfield.” 


After Frémont left, the rebels again overran 
Southern Missouri; the Federal generals who suc- 
ceeded him stopped all his plans. But the “logic of 
events” compelled their resumption, one by one— 
his fortifications, his contracts for arms and for 
beef, his gunboats ; and all that he had planned and 
prepared to do was done—much later, in more 
costly fashion, at greater expense of blood as well 
as of money. But not by him: he wasa “ failure.” 
Happy regular army officers! Happy politicians! 

On page 901 of his “Concise History of the 
American People,” Professor J. H. Patton says: 

“Frémont’s career at the West was brief—only one 
hundred days ; but, being a man of military instincts 
and training, he showed in that time a sagacity which 
was not allowed fair practical development. In that 
brief period he was the first to suggest and inaugurate 
the following practices, then widely decried, but with- 
out which the war would not have been successfully 
concluded : the free use of cavalry (strongly opposed 
by General Scott and others) ; exchange of prisoners 
with the enemy ; fortification of large cities, to allow 
armies to take the field ; building of river gunboats 
for interior operations at the West ; and the emanci- 
pation of the slaves.” 


Let any one try to imagine what the war would 
have been without any one of these things, every 
one of which Frémont was first to inaugurate! 

In view of his early achievements, and of his 
very great contributions to the success of the 
National cause in the Civil War, I believe that, all 
in all, Frémont was one of the bravest, most saga- 
cious, and most unselfish of the pioneers of Ameri- 
can civilization and of human liberty. 

And his reward was that of most pioneers and 
discoverers. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT. 


By Proressor Ricuarp T. Ety. 


E lige is surely no lack of articles on Munici- 
, pal Politics in the United States. We have 
all seen hundreds, if not thousands, of them within 
half a dozen years. Yet they seem to me to fail to 
go below surface phenomena. They deal in a timid 
manner with obvious symptoms, and neglect any 
consideration of underlying causes. They propose 
to cure deep-rooted evils by a change in political 
forms; they tell us that a low class of fellows fill 
city offices, and that men of character and standing 
in the community prefer pmivate business ; but they 
do not explain why it is that this state of things 
exists. Complaint is made that city and national 
politics are unduly “ mixed,” by which it is meant 
that local politics are subordinated to national poli- 
tics ; and the obvious question, How has this state 
of things been brought about ? is neglected. 

Let us, then, in the very brief space assigned to 
this article, try to get at some few fundamental facts, 
convinced that causes lie beneath surface phenom- 
ena, and that no trifling readjustment of political 
machinery will cure deep-rooted economic and so- 
cial evils. The comparative method which has 
contributed so much to the advancement of political 
science will help us in this study. 

If we travel to Germany and England and ex- 
amine their public life carefully, we shall find that 
such a thing as a problem of city government, in 
our sense of the word, does not exist. It is possible 


to live in Germany for three years, as I have done, ~ 


and not be able to remember one scandal in city 
politics which occurred during that time, although 
such scandals with us seem to be of almost daily 
occurrence. Of course, improvement is everywhere 
possible, and a great deal remains to be done in all 
lands to make municipal government what it should 
be ; but I mean there are no scandals like the Broad- 
way street-railway scandal in New York and the 
West End railway scandal in Boston. Broadly 


1 War Pictures from the South. (B. Estvan. N. Y.; 1863.) 
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speaking, aldermen and State legislators do not sell 
their votes, and local executive officers do not betray 
their trusts. Men of integrity, intelligence, and po- 
sition in the community gladly serve the city both 
in paid and unpaid offices. 

It is generally believed that there is in the world 
no better city government than that of Berlin. 
Why is this government a good government ? 
Why do scholarly, accomplished gentlemen occupy 
high office in it? What has brought about this 
condition of affairs? One of two answers can be 
given. It is due to the fact that the character of 
the inhabitants of Berlin is superior to the Ameri- 
can character, or it is due to a difference of insti- 
tutions. Now, are those who have lived in Ger- 
many, and admired the excellent administration in 
that country, willing to admit that the individual 
German is in his private capacity a better man than 
the individual American? Is he more conscientious ? 
more upright, faithful, diligent in his private re- 
lations? Few will admit this, and there is no 
evidence to show that good local government has 
been established in England and Germany by the 
slow process of individual reformation of thieves, 
rogues, and political wirepullers. If not, the supe- 
rior administration in local affairs of those countries 
is due to superior institutions. 

We may profitably dwell on this point for a few 
moments. If we Americans, take us as a whole, 
are individually rotten and corrupt, nothing can be 
done for us by any political or social measures. 
Public and private business will be alike corrupt, 
and we will speedily go to destruction, unless, in- 
deed, it is possible for the few righteous in the na- 
tion to convert us one by one. Prayer, fasting, 
self-humiliation, and unremitting toil for the con- 
version of sinners is all that can be recommended 
to the “remnant” of good men. If, on the other 
hand, taking men as we find them, the Americans 
are, as a whole, upright, well-meaning, and intelli- 
gent, then it would seem that broad political and 
social measures might be adopted which would im- 
prove our public life. Institutions cannot be bet- 
ter, it is said truly, than the people who are back 
of these institutions, or than the people upon whom 
they rest; but they may be much worse than the 
existing state of human nature warrants, and in this 
case what is needed above everything is improve- 
ment of institutions. This is to be noticed: Men 
make institutions, but in their reaction institutions 
make men. If institutions are as good as the cir- 
cumstances will permit, then in their reaction they 
will make individuals better, they will elevate the 
national character; but if the institutions of a 
country are far below the level which the individuals 
back of them will admit, then they tend to the 
degradation of individuals. He has studied history 
to little purpose who has not learned the immense 
power of institutions to elevate or degrade men 
according to the suitability of these institutions to 
their time and place. 

When we examine the development of the United 
States, we observe marked improvement in various 
features of our life, but the changes for the good 
have often been the effect of legislation and admin- 
istration. The best example which occurs to me is 
that afforded by our banks. Fifty years ago we had 
one of the worst banking systems in the world ; 
now we have one, on the whole, excellent. Take it 
all in all, the improvement in all our banks has 
been immense. Shareholders and depositors enjoy 
a security ten times greater than their fathers fifty 
years ago, it can scarcely be an exaggeration to say ; 
while, whatever faults one may find in our national 
bank, issues, no holder of a note ever loses a dollar. 
Is this progress, of which we are often so proud, 
due to an improvement in individual characters ? 
Did evangelists bring about this desirable change by 
the conversion of sinners one by one? Not at all. 
It was effected by legislation, and in its reaction it 
has elevated the character of bankers as a class. 

It may be urged, perhaps, that the difference of 
institutions between a monarchical country like 
Germany or England and a republican country like 
the United States is radical, and that things are 
done for the people in those countries. This is, 
fortunately, not the case. The truth is that cities 
and towns have in both of these countries, Ger- 
many and England, a power which ours are far 
from possessing. They have more local self-gov- 
ernment than we, as I have already mentioned in 
The Christian Union. They are not obliged, like 
Massachusetts towns, vainly to petition a legislature 
for authority to construct gas works and to estab- 
a an electric lighting plant. Such powers are 
el course, or are con- 
ferred by general laws. 
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It is well again to make comparisons. Fifty or 
sixty ydars ago city government in England was a 
disgrace to the country. Has improvement come 
by means incompatible with democratic institutions 
On the contrary, as city government has improved 
it has become more democratic. Germany has 
also become more democratic while the local ad- 
ministration has been improving. There may be 
some limitations upon the suffrage in English local 
politics still, and in a German city like Berlin the 
vote of a rich man may count for more than the 
vote of a poor man, but these limitations do not 
account for their superior local governments. These 
are among the differences between us and them 
which are growing less. And with us it is unscru- 
pulous wealth which rules and corrupts our cities. 
What influence, comparatively speaking, have work- 
ingmen in our politics? Was Jacob Sharp a wage- 
earner? Were the manipulators of the West End 
scandal in the Massachusetts Legislature dwellers in 
the slums of Boston? Does any sane man in Balti- 
more who wishes to work a measure through our 
City Council rely upon the assistance of leaders of 
workingmen? I have some idea of what I would 
do in Baltinrore. I know the men whom I would 
approach, but they are not wage-earners. Presi- 
dent Seth Low has said that his study and actual ex- 
perience as Mayor of Brooklyn have convinced him 
that universal suffrage is not the cause of bad city 
governments. He says he did not find wealth 
always ready to co-operate, and he believes that 
our cities could not have made so rapid progress as 
they have without universal suffrage. 

A second fundamental fact must be briefly men- 
tioned. Mere exhortations to be good will not 
cure the evil of corruption and inefficiency. Exhor- 
tation produces spasmodic and slightly frantic 
action. Why do not men whom we know, and 
whom we would like to see in city politics, engage 
in public life? Inquire and youshall know. Pub- 
lic life offers no career as compared with private 
business. Private business absorbs the bulk of the 
American talent, and when it sometimes temporarily 
releases a man for public life, he has already be- 
come imbued with the ideas and practices of private 
business, but has learnt little or nothing about pub- 
lie business, which to be successful must in many 
respects be conducted on different principles. Can 
we not change this relation between the rewards of 
private business and public life? Can we not so 
extend the sphere of public business as to restore 
the balance? We want to keep young men of 
talent and upright character in politics. Wire- 
pulling, machine politics, give steady employ- 
ment to men of a low class, and a better sort of 
= must give support to a better class of men. 

owever excellent a young man, however con- 
suming his ardor, he must live if he is to continue 
service. 

A third fundamental fact is that the talent ab- 
sorbed by private business becomes antagonistic to 
good government. It is absorbed largely by those 
enterprises which are natural monopolies, like street- 
car lines, elevated railways, gas works, water 
works, electric lighting plants. All of these enter- 
prises in private hands have interests necessarily 
antagonistic to those of the public. How much 
shall the city pay for gas, electric lights, water ? 
This simple question reveals a part, but only a small 
part, of the divergence between public interests and 
private interests. They cannot be reconciled, and 
those who ought to be the best citizens, cor- 
responding to those who in other countries are 
the best citizens, are frequently arrayed against 
the city. Recently a great city witnessed the 
spectacle of a prominent citizen, a civil service 
reformer of high repute, in the lobby with the 
most disreputable wire-pulling politicians, whom 
he himself had publicly denounced, all work- 
ing together for a common end. Was he not 
attorney for a great corporation? And were not 
ex-Governors and most eminent citizens engaged 
in the West End railway scandal in Massachusetts ? 
One of the chief factors in making our Government 
poor is the private corporation in control of natural 
monopolies. By making the ownership and man- 
agement of these enterprises public, we remove a 
cause of corruption, and open a field in the public 
service for talent. 

A fourth fundamental fact is that we are revers- 
ing the order of nature in planning to reform city 
government first and then to carry out the changes 
I have mentioned, and to make improvements in 
behalf of the poorer classes, as was recently sug- 
gested in The Christian Union. Let any one name 
a city where this policy has been successfully pur- 
sued. I know of none. 
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When the Hon. Joseph Chamberlain and his 
friends took hold of the corrupt and inefficient city 
government of Birmingham, they at once “ devised 
large measures,” including the purchase of gas and 
water works by the city. A public library followed ; 
public parks, improved dwellings for the poor, large 
public undertakings, broad and generous measures, 
have been an essential part of municipal reform and 
improvement in cities like Berlin and Glasgow; 
they have not followed a purification of polities, 
but have helped to elevate political life. 

Has the experience of this country been differ- 
ent? Not at all. When the city government of 
Baltimore was worse than it is to-day, when the 
Plug Uglies” and Blood Tubs” were a terror, 
the government was improved by adding to its 
functions a paid police and a paid fire department. 
Extension of functions within a proper sphere im- 
proves government. 

When civil service reformers in New York 
come before the people with large and generous 
plans of reform, with a programme including ade- 
quate school accommodations, strict enforcement of 
the compulsory education law, better sanitary meas- 
ures, public ownership and management of gas and 
electric light plants, playgrounds for children, pub- 
lie parks in crowded sections, and strict enforce- 
ment of laws for the protection of working children, 
and when leading citizens pledge themselves to 
these reforms, they will arouse an enthusiasm which 
will sweep the city. Austin, Texas, and several 
smaller places have recently been carried by large 
majorities for practical, tangible reforms. A part 
of the programme in Austin was public water and 
electric lighting works, and the reform party ousted 
an opposition which had been elected by a large 
majority. It is estimated that one-half of the 
voters changed their votes. 

Another fundamental fact is that the programme 
which I propose will, when carried out, arouse mu- 
nicipal pride and self-respect. It will awaken what 
you may call a self-consciousness. Cities with us 
do not, as it were, respect themselves. They are 
like men who have lost their self-respect, while they 
are despised by private corporations whose tool they 
become. 

Another fundamental fact, the last which may 
now be mentioned, is that you cannot separate local 
from national politics by merely talking about it. 
National politics are supreme in the minds of voters 
because they deal with real issues, like tariff reform, 
the silver question, pensions, federal election laws. 
When local politics come to mean what they 
should, when they involve easily understood issues 
of moment to all, then we will see less “ blind attach- 
ment to party and party candidates.” Local self- 
government will become an efficient means of edu- 
cation, and a preparation for State and National 
politics. 

These remedies are not all that might be men- 
tioned. A tenth part has not been said that 
would be necessary to make this article exhaustive ; 
but it is believed that the only correct and promis- 
ing line of reform has at least been suggested. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE IN THE 
NORTHWEST. 


By Frank P. Woopsury. 


a the various races of Europe and from the 
Eastern and Southern States there have poured 
into the Missouri-Mississippi basin larger and more 
diverse elements than into any other one part of 
the country. These elements are yet to be fused. 
Their proportions and the conditions of their inter- 
action are constantly changing. What type of 
character will emerge is a matter rather of predic- 
tion than of observation. This is particularly true 
of religious life in the Northwest. Leaving out of 
view those fundamental characteristics of the re- 
ligious element which are necessary to its very 
being, if we inquire after what is distinctive in 
Northwestern religion, we enter upon a wide and 
confused field. 

The statistical reports indicate that a typical 
community in the Northwest would, perhaps, be 
composed most largely of Methodist people. There 
would be a strong Baptist contingent, quite a num- 
ber of Presbyterians, some Congregationalists and 
Lutherans, a scattering representation of the smaller 
denominations, a large number of nominal Catho- 
lies, most of them careless of observances in their 
own Church, although at one with it in their oppo- 
sition to Protestantism, and many people loosely 
associated with the different denominations but 
ready to change from one church to another ac- 
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cording to their personal feelings towards individ- 
uals of a rapidly changing ministry. In this heter- 
ogeneous church life the chief characteristic would 
be an aggressive activity. The scornful prediction 
of a century ago that church life in America would 
fail as soon as it was unlinked from Government 
support has itself signally failed in the Northwest. 
Next after the rude huts of the settlers has come 
the schoolhouse, at once schoolhouse and church. 
And, in countless instances, long before the settlers 
were able to change their log houses into more 
comfortable dwellings, they have erected sightly 
and permanent churches. The great majority of 
the churches are small, and severe self-denial has 
been required to establish and sustain them while 
accomplishing all the work of civilizing a wilder- 
ness. This onerous task has demanded tough fiber 
and an incessant and persevering energy. It makes 
a life which is, perhaps, one-sided in its worship of 
active piety. 

The religious type in the Northwest is optimistic 
and humanitarian. Believing all things and hoping 
all things, it goes forward with a cheerful confi- 
dence. It has a warm interest in social questions 
of the day. They are constantly discussed in re- 
ligious circles, and always with a generous sympa- 
thy for human needs. With feelings ranging from 
timidity to fearlessness, they are taken up in the 
pulpits, and always attract a large hearing. The 
freedom and flexibility of the different classes of 
society bring the needs and difficulties of each to 
the hearts of all. Social life is fluid and change- 
ful; and the main current of religious impulse in 
the Northwest pours its volume into a hearty and 
practical recognition of the brotherhood of man. 

There is much of religious sentiment in the North- 
west which delights to call itself “ practical.” The 
word is used to signify, not merely that which is 
useful, but also whatever pertains to action or even 
feeling, whatever is outside of speculative thought. 
“ The sermon was so practical, I liked it very much. 
It made me cry.” This sentiment calls anything 
that produces a sensation practical preaching. 
There are tens of thousands who read Talmage’s 
sermons every week with great enthusiasm, “ so 
practical, you know,” while they steadily refuse to 
send a single dollar toward building their favorite 
preacher a tabernacle. Maultitudes hear Ingersoll 
with zest and quote him with delight, while they 
will not invest a cent of money on his propaganda. 
But, aside from these sentimentalists, a large share 
of the people are impatient of speculative theology, 
whether conservative or progressive. The doc- 
trinal preacher, whatever his doctrine may be, 
seems to be at a discount. Popular preaching is 
usually direct and vigorous, surcharged with per- 
sonal earnestness, not ornate, sometimes disreyard- 
ful of the minor proprieties, but always effective 
in proportion as it appeals to the emotions and the 
will. This is not true of the select few who occupy 
prominent pulpits of the great cities, but of the 
vast majority of the acceptable preachers. Mere 
intellectual preaching does not win its way. People 
go to church because they are drawn thither by the 
personality of the minister, not because they feel 
that they ought to go. Clergymen count for com- 
paratively little as such, but for a great deal as men, 
if they are manly. Their congregations are plastic 
to their influence, and offer an open field for their 
experiments of new methods in religious work. 

The religious Northwest seems, from one point 
of view, sectarian ; from another, unsectarian. In 
almost every church the management of affairs is 
left to afew rigid ecclesiasts. The many are ac- 
quiescent, because indifferent. This results in an 
anomaly. Because the ecclesiasts of the denomi- 
nations are left to voice the denominational fiat, 
their public sectarian utterances are usually em- 
phatic and extreme. Judging from these alone, 
one would imagine that sectarianism was rife and 
intense. But the indifferentism which is careless 
of what ecclesiastical deliverances shall be made, 
also refuses to be bound by them. If one should 
listen only to prelates, synods, and conferences, 
religion in the Northwest would seem intensely sec- 
tarian. But if one goes freely among the people 
of the various communions, he finds everywhere 
a popular disregard of official pronouncements. 
Bishops denounce the public schools, but their 
people by the hundred thousand send their children 
to the public schools as freely as they please. Con- 
ferences inhibit some popular amusements, but their 
church members participate in them without the 
slightest fear of discipline. Synods inveigh against 
certain theological views, but these are embraced 
none the less freely in their congregations. All the 
centralized forms of church government work at a 
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tremendous disadvantage in the Northwest, because 
the individual congregation is so indifferent to them. 
If pressure is put upon it, it votes itself out of its 
old sect into one which is more to its taste. There- 
fore the pressure is not generally applied. 

This is still more true of the individual mem ber 
in relation to his particular church. If an unac- 
ceptable preacher is forced upon him, or if the 
utterances of the pastor are too dogmatic or too 
liberalistic, or if the type of piety is too bigoted or 
too lax, there is a movement into other churches. 
The ease with which the Methodist becomes a 
Presbyterian, or the Presbyterian a Congregation- 
alist, or the Universalist an Episcopalian, or vice 
versa, is a marked feature of religion in the North- 
west. This fluidity of movement is aided by those 
frequent changes in the pastorate which are the 
law of one great denomination and the practice of 
all others. 

This changefulness is increased by the number 
of persons and families in the Northwest who have 
been called “ unattached Christians.” They form a 
marked element in every community. They attend 
church, but they refuse enrollment as church mem- 
bers. Often they comprise some of the best 
people of the community. They are forward in 
every good work. They aid not their own church 
alone, but every church. They ought to be en- 
rolled by the churches. Why they are not is the 
puzzle and the grief of countless faithful pastors. 
Whether the fault is with the churches or with 
these “ unattached Christians” is an open question. 
Probably it is with both. Certainly no valid rea- 
son should exist for thousands upon thousands of 
Christians remaining year after year outside the 
church lines. It may be somewhat due to a cer- 
tain impatience in the Western mind of formal re- 
straints, particularly of church discipline by vote 
of any chance majority. But the pleas given 
usually point to faults in the churches. Because 
there are churches which have been dominated by 
unworthy members, churches subservient to dis- 
honest and immoral money, churches which have 
put up creedal tests as strict as they are contrary, 
churches alive only with vermiculate discussions of 
the unknown and unknowable, churches so churchly 
that they cannot see another church across the 
street, churches whose pastors are the appointees, 
and therefore the subjects, of foreign jurisdictions, 
and churches which are the offspring of neighbor- 
hood quarrels and perpetuate them, therefore great 
numbers of people who call themselves Christians 
feel absolved from ecclesiastica] allegiance. The 
unreasonable multiplication of churches in small 
communities is given as a reason by many people 
why they should not attach themselves to any one 
church. But withal the great Christian heart of 
the Northwest beats healthfully. Vital religion is 
vigorous in effort and warm in devotion, and the 
energy of its adherents is mainly occupied with the 
great practical objects of Christian endeavor. 

It is said that the American peril is materialism. 
If this is true anywhere, it is in the Northwest. Its 
problems, struggles, and achievements have neces- 
sarily been materialistic. Its attention and energy 
have been concentrated upon materialistic effort. 
That the spiritual life has not been ‘entirely sub- 
merged is the strongest proof of its vitality ; and it 
has not merely survived, it has made gains in vol- 
ume and vigor. Its gains, however, are not steady 
and constant. They come by tidal impulses rather 
than in equable currents. This is the revivalism 
which is so prominent a factor in the religious life. 
Periodical gatherings of power, simultaneous up- 
heavals of the religious impulse throughout large 
populations, are the inspired popular uprisings 
against the materialism which threatens to ingulf 
all spiritual life. They cannot be philosophized or 
ridiculed away. As long as Northwestern life and 
labor are so largely absorbed in materialistic effort, 
these great movements will come and will continue 
to count powerfully for the growth of religion in 
the minds and hearts of the people. | 

As has been intimated, the typical religious char- 
acter of the Northwest is not settled. A study of it 
is a forecast rather than a photograph. Or, if it 
should be an attempt at a composite photograph, it 
is uncertain whether a really characteristic face 
would emerge. In the result there would doubtless 
appear something of Methodist warmth, Baptist 
persistence, the refinement of the Episcopalian, the 
formalism of the Catholic, Congregational flexi- 
bility, Lutheran steadiness, and Presbyterian re- 
serve. One might possibly detect a Unitarian 
curve in some faint wrinkle of the forehead, the 
glimmer of Miss Willard’s spectacles at the eyes, 
and, more definitely, Dwight Moody’s massive 
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form. But would there not be something in the 
face larger, stronger, more moderate, something of 
candor, of patience, of power, something intangible, 
indefinable, but suggestive of a familiar personal- 
ity? Of what? Of whom? Would it be of 
Abraham Lincoln ? 


A VILLAGE HOME. 


By RopmMan Cuurca. 
VIL. 


RS. Lacy was fond of giving little half im- 
promptu entertainments on a very moderate 
scale, as that, she always said laughingly, was the 
only way in which she could give them ; and on 
these occasions she was far more apt to invite 
Miss Lane and her sister than such guests as the 
Ostranders. The old ladies really enjoyed the 
change from their ancient surroundings to the op- 
posite element of fresh young life ; and they were 
never weary of admiring the enterprise which had 
inaugurated such a novel undertaking in Fletcher 
as a pea-farm. 

“How do you manage to do it all, my dear?” 
asked Miss Caroline. ‘“ Most people find that there 
are only twenty-four hours in the day, yet you 
contrive to do a great many things in that space of 
time, and to do them all well.” 

“TI do not agree with you,” replied her hostess, 
“as to any extra power of doing in my case ; but 
I remember hearing that a very busy man, who 
had achieved a literary work of great value, said 
that ‘he did it by not reading the newspaper items.’ 
I have so much other reading to do that there is 
very little time left for newspapers ; and just now 
my ideal library is of a decidedly agricultural char- 
acter. I hope I shall not grow to be a person of 
one idea ; but there is something so deliciously ex- 
hilarating in turning a comparative wilderness into 
a profitable little farm, that I find my thoughts 
running constantly upon planting, weeding, and har- 
vesting.” 

“ It seems to me, sister,” observed Miss Louisa, 
“that we might turn our own plot of ground into a 
vegetable garden to some advantage. As it is, we 
get little from it but roses in June and artemisias 
in October.” 

“I think you would find both pleasure and profit 
in it, as I have done,” said Mrs. Lacy, with great 
interest, “ and you have all the autumn before you 
to get ready for next spring. What would be the 
best crop, I wonder, for you to undertake with some 
degree of certainty ?” 

“We could be most sure,” responded Miss Lane, 
dryly, “of an abundant yield of pains and aches. 
While thanking you warmly, my dear, for your very 
kind interest, I shall have to remind you that, in 
addition to the strength and buoyancy of youth, 
you have the valuable assistance of Mitylene and 
the boy Joe; but as we are situated, such an exper- 
iment would cost us more than it would come to. 
It will be wiser, therefore, for us to content our- 
selves with the roses and artemisias, and take it 
we in admiring the progress made by our neigh- 

rs.”” . 

Ethel could not but admit that the elder lady 
was right; and then like a flash it came into her 
mind that here was a goodly piece of ground, quite 
as large as her own, going to waste—the roses and 
“artemisias ” being in the front yard ; and as the 
two plots joined, why could she not have the use 
of it, another season, as an extension to her farm ? 

“ Let me have it,” she exclaimed, impulsively, 
“for next summer’s operations, and I will agree to 
supply you with all the vegetables you can use. I 
have not half enough room for my grasping de- 
sires.” 

The two elderly spinsters were confounded, for 
a moment, by this breadth of enterprise in their 
youthful neighbor; but they soon recovered them- 
selves, and hastened to assure her that she was 
more than welcome to the ground without any pay- 
ment whatever. On this point, however, Ethel was 
firm; “for, as she told them, it was a small return 
for it, but she could not think of anything else they 
would be willing to accept. 

“Tt is really an advantage to us,” said Miss Lou- 
isa, “for we shall have the pleasure of seeing the 
things growing under our very eyes, without any of 
the care of raising them ; so that it is really the 
next best thing to working a garden ourselves.” 

“Your front yard,” replied Mrs. Lacy, “ is pretty 
enough to deserve the prize from the Improvement 
Society; and those wonderful white chrysanthe- 
mums will just be in order for All Saints’ Day. 
Why not take up a large pot or two of them for 
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the house, before a heavy frost comes, and have 

them blooming until Christmas? My aunt used to 

do that, and she had them of every color; but to 

me the only pretty ones are the white and the pale 
ink.” 

“ How lovely your roses are!” said Miss Caro- 
line, as she gazed admiringly at the pretty bowl on 
the table filled with blossoms of every shade. “ It 
seems so strange to have them in September, when 
ours are nearly over by the fourth of July.” 

* Yet I love those old-fashioned June roses,” was 
the reply ; “they are so deliciously fragrant. These 
are the ‘ever blooming ’ kind, which are sometimes 
abused as pretenders, but I have found them quite 
satisfactory.” 

“Shall you keep any house-plants this winter ?” 
asked Miss Louisa. 

“T think quite seriously of it,” was the smiling 
answer, “and some day I will show you my prepa- 
rations for them.” 

“Some new invention, 1 suppose, my dear,” said 
Miss Lane, admiringly. ‘“ That is a wonderful head 
of yours, and you have the gift of being successful 
with whatever you undertake. But, to pass from 
flowers to more practical things, will you kindly tell 
me what I am eating? If I did not think it par- 
ticularly good I should not ask the question.” 

They were seated at a dainty little luncheon “fit 
to set before a king,” yet simple enough to be 
within the reach of quite impecunious people. The 
rose-colored table-cover, with napkins to match, was 
a wedding present; and the bowl of roses in the 
center was the crowning beauty of thetable. Mity- 
lene’s inimitable bread, cut in dainty slices and 
laid in an old-fashioned openwork basket of sil- 
ver that had belonged to Ethel’s great grandmother ; 
the little pats of butter in a green dish wreathed 
with daisies; the fluted bowl of white porcelain 
resting on green leaves and filled with egg salad ; 
the lamb croquettes browned to a turn; the most 
fragrant of tea served in a variety of pretty cups ; 
the plums and Seckel pears in layers of fruit and 
leaves—all these little details formed a most invit- 
ing repast. 

Miss Caroline’s question referred to the egg 
salad, which both ladies pronounced “ delicious ;”’ 
and Miss Louisa produced her note-book and pencil 
with a view to the enlightenment of Glorianna 
Betts. 

“ It is a very simple thing,” said Ethel, “ only peo- 
ple do not ordinarily seem to think of it. Auntie was 
very apt to make it when she had unexpected com- 
pany; for, as she kept the mayonnaise on hand, it 
was easily done. Boil six, nine, or a dozen eggs 
—according to the size of the company—quite hard; 
slice them, and pour the mayonnaise over them ; 
serve with a few lettuce leaves around the dish; 
and you will find that you have provided a very 
popular ‘relish.’ ” 

“You have a faculty, Mrs. Lacy, of making 
everything taste so good,” remarked Miss Louisa, 
when she had secured these directions; “it must be 
because you dress things up so tastefully with flow- 
ers and leaves. Why, I never saw any beauty in 
dandelions and grass before.” 

“There are so many other things besides dande- 
lions and grass,” replied the blushing hostess, “ in 
which it seems to me that we country people do not 
make half enough of our privileges. I mean to 
enjoy everything around me to the fullest extent, 
and to despise nothing because it is simple or com- 
mon; and I think that for all of us to do that is 
the way to make Fletcher one of the most delight- 
ful places to live in that can possibly be found.” 

“TI am not quite sure about the Improvement 
Society, though,” said Miss Lane, dubiously; “ it 
seems to me that the Relief Association is working 
for a far more substantial good; and it is time 
enough when we cease to be needy to try to be 
beautiful.” 

“ But poverty and dirt,” pleaded Ethel, “ are not 
necessarily inseparable ; and is it not a benefit, in 
relieving the poor, to provide for other wants than 
those of the grosser senses? Some members of our 
Improvement Society are among the most active of 
the Relief Association.” 

“ You are right, dear,” said Miss Louisa, with an 
approving nod, “for no ladies are more efficient 
in both societies than Mrs. Penwood and Miss Gage. 
They have been from the first the very life and 
epirit of the two undertakings; and it has always 
seemed to me as if Fletcher could not possibly get 
on without them.” 

“ Yet I have actually heard people say that there 
was a great deal of silly exaggeration about Mrs. 
Penwood,” observed Miss Caroline. “ But I like 
her bright ways, and I bave always been able to see 
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a good sound foundation of common sense beneath 
them.” 

**Do not let us degenerate into gossip over our 
tea-cups,” said Miss Lane, with a sense of responsi- 
bility, “ even though it be kindly gossip. And that, 
Mrs. Lacy, is one of the village vices from which 
Fletcher is comparatively free. The better class 
here have too many resources within themselves 
to inquire curiously into the affairs of their neigh- 
bors.” 

“And do you not think, dear Miss Caroline,” 
asked the younger woman, “ that the Improvement 
Society is doing a good work among the other class 
by giving them something better to occupy their 
thoughts ?” 

“ Yes,” was the rather reluctant reply, “I be- 
lieve that it is so, and I shall have to admit that the 
Mushroom Society, as we old fogies are apt to 
regard it, is more useful than I had thought. It 
has seemed to me, hitherto, that it was too much 
given to making things pretty, to the neglect of act- 
ual wants.” 

“Is not Fletcher more agreeable to walk about 
in at night than it was four months ago?” inquired 
Mrs. Lacy. 

“Yes, indeed |!” returned Miss Louisa, without 
waiting, as she usually did, for her chief. “ You 
remember, sister, how we used to dread coming 
home after a tea visit at any distance through some 
of those irregular streets? And particularly on a 
cloudy night, when it ought to be moonlight and 
wasn't. Oh!” with a retrospective shudder, “ how 
I did hate those first steps from the warmth and 
light of the house into the dark shrubbery and 
almost equally dark street! The sudden plunges, 
too, into forgotten hollows or puddles were not sooth- 
ing to one’s nerves. Now the street-lamps give 
light when it is needed, whatever the almanacs 
may choose to say about the moon; and if that is 
an innovation, I like it.” 

“*Tf that is treason, make the most of it,’”’ smiled 
Miss Lane. “ You are really waxing eloquent, Lou- 
isa; and we can have but one opinion on the subject 
of the street-lamps. The Improvement Society has 
worked wonders in that respect alone; and although 
it is the fashion now to cling to old relics, there is 
neither reason nor beauty in clinging to old abuses.”’ 

The two sisters thoroughly enjoyed their visit— 
as ladies of their age always do enjoy “ spending 
the day” in an atmosphere of taste and comfort, 
where they are made much of; and their hostess 
watched their departure with the pleasant convic- 
tion that this would be a red-letter day in their ree- 
ollections. 


“ And so,” remarked Mr. Lacy, rather judicially, 
when his wife had, as usual, related to him the 
events of the day, *‘ you. have, it appears, like Ahab, 
cast a covetous eye on your neighbor’s vineyard, 
and, also like him, have annexed it to your own 
property ?” 

“No,” was the prompt reply; “not in the least 
like him of evil memory ; for [ asked it of owners 
who had no use for it, and received their cheerful 
consent. Besides, our good neighbors are to be sup- 
plied with all their vegetables from that very piece 
of ground.” 

Mr. Lacy looked as though he did not consider 
this altogether a certainty in the way of return ; 
and then he asked, with seeming irrelevance : 
“ Isn’t it time to take account of profits and losses ?”’ 

“Not yet, Mr. Doubtful. The peas are over 
and gore, but there is still some spinach, and the 
celery crop has not even reached perfection.” 

“ We have certainly had delightful vegetables for 
the table,” was the frank admission ; and this was 
good so far as it went. But Mrs. Ethel was look- 
ing forward to something better. 


VIIL. 


“This afternoon,” said Mrs. Penwood, after de- 
coying her neighbor into her pretty phaeton, “ I 
am going to put you in the way of doing some mis- 
sionary work which no one else can do so well as 
yourself.” 

Mrs. Lacy looked a little frightened; and her 
companion hastened to say: “ You need not be at 
all uneasy, for nothing is required in this case but 
sympathy, and that happy knack of improving 
things which you so evidently possess. The object 
of this drive, apart from the delicious October air 
and the beauty of all things which we inhale on 
the way, is to visit a friend of mine who needs con- 
dolence as much as any one I know of at present, 
but we are not to condole with her. I feel indig- 
nant whenever I think of her; and if you had 
known Nellie Trover when she was Nellie Suther- 
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is such a wreck.” 

“Ts she ill?” asked Ethel, in a tone of great 
sympathy. 

“ No, but she is what I consider worse—wretch- 
edly unhappy and discontented. However, it is 
time that you knew something more definite about 
Mrs. Trover, as you have not happened to meet 
her. I knew her before she was married, ten years 
ago, as a bright, showy-looking girl, who had the 
faculty of attracting considerable admiration ; and 
she has visited me here when her own home was 
with an aunt and uncle in a distant State. They 
do not seem to have been particularly affectionate 
relatives, and Nellie was much given to promiseu- 
ous visiting. I always liked her; and as the Doc- 
tor and I enjoy seeing young girls around, I invited 
her to spend an entire summer with us. She came, 
and made us all love her; and before she left us, 
she was engaged to be married to the most dis- 
agreeable man in the place. 

“TI wish,” continued Mrs. Penwood, as she gave 
‘Little Buttercup’ an admonitory touch of the 
whip, “to do strict justice to Wilkins Trover; and 
I can safely say that I never heard of his stealing, 
and that I am quite sure he does not drink. Yet I 
consider him one of the most objectionable men I 
ever knew. He has a cast-iron sort of look that 
rouses all my combative instincts, but his disposi- 
tion is vacillating in the extreme. He had kept a 
hardware and furnishing store here for three or 
four years ; when Nellie met him, he had given this 
up, and was studying law ; after their marriage, he 
went into an agency of some kind ; then he set up 
a school; and now, as a last resort, he has taken to 
farming.” 

“And why has he done this?” inquired Mrs. 
Lacy, in great surprise at the finale. 

“ Oh, he pays himself the compliment of saying 
that ‘any fool can work a farm and be sure of 
always having something to eat.’ But my h 
fairly aches for poor Nellie, who suffers most fro 
the vagaries of this obstinate mule, who made the 
greatest mistake of his life in being born. Their 
home here was by no means an Eden, being only a 
humdrum little house in one of our poorest streets, 
and the little butterfly of a wife had to do all the 
work, because, as she said, ‘Mr. Trover couldn’t 
afford to keep a servant ;’ yet the man smokes his 
cigars and spends his quarters out of the house 
quite freely. Bat there! I’ve no patience with 
him. Nellie is loyalty itself, and never complains 
of her incapable, domineering husband ; but this 
last move to a lonely farm, away from every one 
she knows or cares for, has nearly broken her 
heart. They have not been there long; and during 
the only visit I have been able to make Nellie, I 
could searcely keep from tears.”’ 

“ Has she any children ?” 

“ Yes, she has two; and were it not for these 
anchors, I should be almost afraid of her losing her 
reason. They are little girls, and have all the sunny 
brightness that characterized their mother before 
she encountered that east wind, Wilkins Trover.”’ 

“And now,’ said Ethel, with great sympathy, 
“what can such an insignificant little personage as 
I am possibly do for this poor Mrs. Trover? I 
would gladly be of use to her, but I do not see my 
way to it. I am even afraid that, under the cir- 
cumstances, she will look upon a visit from a per- 
fect stranger as an intrusion.” 

“On the contrary,” was the reply, “ she will be 
delighted to see yoa. I have spoken of you to her, 
and mentioned this particular afternoon as the 
probable time of our visit; and I have no doubt 
that she and the children are watching for us now. 
The Ridge Farm, as they call it, is just about five 
miles from Fletcher Center, and no one can get to 
them without driving, which makes a visitor some- 
thing to be thankful for. How Wilkins ever man- 
aged to buy the farm I can’t see; but I suppose he 
is up to his eyes in mortgages.” 

It was acharming drive through a picturesque 
country ; it was the season when “ thistledown and 
the beautiful winged seeds of the dandelion float 
along through the calm air upon their voyages of 
discovery ;” when brightness and beauty seem “ the 
natural way of living ;” 

“ But yet we know, where’er we go, 
That there hath passed away a glory from the earth” — 
and it seemed to Ethel Lacy not the season she 
would have chosen to begin life on a lonely farm. 

“ There is the house,” said Mrs. Penwood, after 
& pause, “and there are Nellie and the children 
watching, as I expected. But I did not answer 
your question, Mrs. Lacy, about being of use. J 
have no doubts on that point; and if, on this first 
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visit, you will take observations to see what can be 
done with this most unattractive dwelling and its 
immediate surroundings, I am sure that you will 
be able to suggest something in the way of improve- 
ment. Perhaps, too, you can interest Mrs. Trover 
in some gardening operations similar to your own ; 
and that would be a blessing in every way.” 

Ethel promised to do her best ; but the field did 
not look promising as they drew up at the ugliest of 
fences, before a very new, unpainted house, high for 
its width, and with the most contracted of entrance 
doors and halls. There was a small porch, but no 
veranda; and the windows were guiltless of blinds, 
or any protection but curtains. The only redeem- 
ing feature of the place then visible was a little 
wood at the back, that looked as though it might 
harbor all sorts of shy, pretty, wild things. 

A very youthful looking matron, slender and 
delicate, and two pretty children, stood at the gate ; 
and Mrs. Lacy was pleasantly surprised to find 
them apparently far more comfortable than she 
had expected them to be. 

“ What a pretty view you have here !” said Ethel, 
brightly, as though that were the most noticeable 
thing about the place. 

There was a little quiver in the voice that re- 
plied : “ Yes, it is generally thought so ”—but her 
thought was, “ If people could only live on views!” 

“ Well, Nellie,” asked Mrs. Penwood, in a cheery 
tone, “‘ are the inside arrangements in order yet ?”’ 

“ Yes,” with a smile; “there is not much, you 
know, to get in order. I have put the finishing 
touches today. But why, I wonder, does a woman 
always pound her finger instead of the nail she aims 
at?” 

The small fingers in question had apparently 
undergone a course of chronic ill-treatment; and 
Mrs. Lacy felt her indignation rise against “that 
man,” who was then peacefully plowing in a dis- 
tant field, in the blissful expectation of speedy 
wealth. Seen under the influence of this pleasing 
illusion, Wilkins Trover was almost an agreeable 
object to look upon; and Ethel was rather dis- 
appointed, on encountering him, not to find him so 
black as he had been painted. 

The parlor into which they were ushered was 
neither pretty nor cheerful; and the only attempt 
at decorstion was one of those dangling structures 
of cardboard and beads known as “ Air Castles,” 
that seem the most meaningless of all ornaments. 
There was not a flower in the room, and there were 
none visible outside ; but the visitor who was taking 
friendly observations felt quite sure that something 
could be evolved from the neighboring wood. 

“‘ Now,” said Mrs. Penwood, in her bright, de- 
cided way, “we have not come for a formal call, 
but to make a regular visitation; and Mrs. Lacy, 
who is quite an agriculturist, will be very glad to 
explore the farm. First, though, here are some 
doughnuts for the children, which I had Jane make 
this morning—for people who are not settled never 
have doughnuts.” 

Tears came into Mrs. ‘Trover’s eyes as she took 
the generous hamper of luxuries, classed under the 
modest head of “ doughnuts,’ which had often 
made its way to her before in times of greatest 
need ; but she managed to control herself, and, 
seeing her visitors’ evident desire for an outdoor 
ramble, she led the way to the little forest. 

It struck Ethel at once, as they turned into a 
footpath which led them through a lane, now 
fringed with many-hued foliage, that if the little 
house were not so desperately ugly, the place was 
really capable of beauty. Red cedar trees, with 
their finely pointed tops, stood on either side, still 
dressed in somber green, but tricked out with gay 
festoons and streamers by roving vines of wood- 
bine and ivy. The hand of the lavish decorator, 
Autumn, had thrown “ over the (wild) ivy a rich 
yellow, and over the woodbine a deep crimson, 
glory,” and these were flung upon the dark cedar 
background with all the force of strong contrast. 

“I dote upon a footpath,” said Mrs. Penwood, 
with genuine enjoyment, “and one that leads 
through a bit of wildness like this, so near the 
house, is a boon to be thankful for. Why, it is a 
perfect flower-garden for you, Nellie! Here are 
some late asters and golden-rod now; and I am 
sure that in summer it must be edged with plenty 
of buttercups and daisies. This lane will make 
you a delightful summer parlor; it seems like an 
outlet into the very heart of Nature.” 

Mrs. Trover looked up a little wonderingly from 
the sprays of golden-rod she had just gathered to 
add to her visitors’ bouquets, and murmured some- 
thing about not having had much time yet for 
walks. 
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“ And you never will have time unless you take 
it,” was the relentless reply. “ But it is just as 
much your duty to provide yourself and your chil- 
dren with plenty of pure oxygen as it is to provide 
food and raiment. As the wife of an M.D., you 
know, I am licensed to preach on health ; and among 
the particles of diamond dust picked up in my inter- 
course with /Esculapius is this glittering truth—that 
unless you feel at home ouwtside,of your house, you 
cannot expect to be comfortable inside of it.” 

The overburdened little woman probably felt that 
she did not expect to be comfortable; but she list- 
ened, nevertheless, and faintly resolved to follow 
the kindly advice so far as “ opportunities would 
submit.” But opportunities, in her case, were apt 
to be very fractious. 

The children were flying about like happy butter- 
flies, now lighting on a flower, now on a bright-hued 
leaf; but they were wonderfully quiet for little 
maidens of nine and seven, and shy even of telling 
their names. 

“Violet and Hyacinthe,” repeated the mother 
when Mrs. Lacy failed to catch the half-whispered 
accents. ‘I named Violet because of her eyes, and 
Hyacinthe—well, for no better reason than because 
she seemed to me just the sweetest of all created 
things.” 

“‘ She is,” said Ethel, aside, as she glanced at the 
sunny hair and dimples; “and Violet just suits 
those starry, dark-blue eyes. But look, look !”—as 
they entered the wood—*“ here are ferns, and part- 
ridge vines, and all sorts of lovely things! We 
should have brought a basket. And look at that 
wild grapevine for picture frames and hanging 
baskets! It is a perfect gold mine.” 

Mrs. Penwood laughed at her companion’s en- 
thusiasm, and then went vigorously to work with 
her—for she declared that nothing short of the 
entire stock would satisfy her grasping spirit. 

Presently they came to a brook, and this was a 
most unexpected “find.” Mrs. Trover had not 
known of its existence. 

*‘T have read somewhere,” said Mrs. Penwood, as 
they sat down to rest on a grassy knoll, “that a 
brook is the best playfellow in the world, and that 
children who have such a companion never know 
what it is to be lonely. Why, only see how many 
things they can do with it! They can sail little 
boats on it, and throw pebbles into it, and cross on 
the stepping-stones, and wade barefooted in it, 
and—”’ 

“Tumble in and get drowned,” suggested the 
mother. 

“What nonsense that is of you, Nellie! Just 
teach them not to tumble in instead of depriving 
them of innocent pleasure. And what if they should 
tumble in, after all? They could easily tumble out 
again from such shallow water. Let them rough it 
a little if you don’t want them to turn out as weak 
and helpless as—”’ 

“As their mother, perhaps,” said Mrs. Trover. 
‘“‘ No, I will not spoil them if I can help it; and they 
shall play with the brook until cold weather, if you 
think it safe.-—But what a pile of beautiful things 
we have collected! And how much I am enjoying 
this lovely afternoon and your kind visit !” 

She looked really bright and hopeful, and Mrs. 
Lacy replied quickly: * You cannot enjoy it more 
than we do; and it is a rare privilege to be enter- 
tained in so lovely a spot as this. I wish that we 
had a piece of woods so near the house.”’ 

* But do you wish that your house was so near a 
piece of woods?” asked Mrs. Nellie, in a way that 
caused her visitor to laugh in some embarrassment. 

“OF course not,” replied Mrs. Penwood, coming 
to her friend’s assistance; “that is quite another 
thing. Mrs. Lacy’s husband is not engaged in 
farming, but in professional work, which would 
make it quite inconvenient for him to have his 
house in a situation like this. Fate and expediency 
govern our surroundings; but each of us has some 
particular good attached to his especial lot.” 

“ T know what J would do, if I had all this land,” 
said Ethel, reflectively, “ all this land and a brook 
besides.” 

‘* What ?” asked her companions, simultaneously. 

“I would keep poultry.” 

“Oh,” replied Mrs. Trover, with considerable 
animation, “we do. There are twenty hens and 
three roosters, and I am to have all the egg money.” 

Mrs. Penwood noted the blush and the half-exult- 
ant tone, and she said to herself, “ Poor child! a few 
dollars are a large sum to her now.” Bat all that 
Nellie heard was: “I shall be very glad if Mrs. 
Trover will supply me with fresh eggs, as far as 
her stock will go, through the winter.” 

“ And I must have my share,” added Mrs. Lacy, 
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“for I have a weakness for fresh eggs, too. But 
if I owned all these broad lands, Mrs. Trover, I 
should not be satisfied with twenty-three chickens. 
I should begin with a stock of one hundred for the 
winter, if I had a suitable place to keep them in; 
and after that, I would increase the number to jive 
hundred as soon as possible. Turkeys and ducks, 
too, should be admitted; and I would build com- 
modious quarters for an immense flock as soon as 
my profits would justify the expense.” 

“ Would you, really ?” asked Mrs. Trover, with 
heightened color and bated breath. What if she 
could make some money ?—a great deal of money, 
perhaps? ‘The bare suggestion opened to her an 
imaginary vista of the most delightful possibilities. 

“ Poultry is one of my crazes,” continued the 
visitor, “ but my wings have always been clipped 
in that direction by the want of land. Fortunately, 
however, very poor, uncultivated ground will do 
for them ; and there is always such a demand for 
fresh eggs and spring chickens that I do not see 
how any one who will take the trouble to do it 
properly can fail to make money in keeping hens.” 

“ We must have this matter definitely settled on 
our next visit,” said Mrs. Penwood, as she glanced 
at Nellie’s eager face, “and Mrs. Trover can talk 
it over with her husband in the meantime ; buat 
just now, good people, it is our plain duty to be 
turning our faces homeward. First, however, let 
us deck the parlor with our spoils.” 

The bare little room was transformed almost 
into loveliness with the aid of the woodland tro- 
phies and the good taste of their arrangement, and 
Nellie Trover was thoroughly surprised to see the 
results produced by the use of the simple beauty 
within her reach. This was the very lesson her 
friends had hoped to teach her; and although Mrs. 
Penwood keenly appreciated the dreariness of her 
lot, she dwelt only upon the advantages which her 
quick perceptions could discover. 

“You must press these pretty ferns in news- 
papers,” said Ethel, “and when I come again—for 
I hope you will let me come often—we can arrange 
them on the walls, so that you will have some sum- 
mer beauty even in winter.”’ 

“ You have plenty of wood on the place for a 
grand open fire,” suggested Mrs. Penwood, “ and 
there seems to be a fireplace ready for it behind 
that paper-covered board.” 

“‘ |—-I—think,” was the hesitating reply, “that 
we are to have a stove in this room.” 

She knew it, in fact; for her husband had in- 
formed her to that effect in very concise terms. Mr. 
Trover objected most emphatically to the “ bother ” 
of an open fire. 

Mrs. Penwood rejoiced to see an elderly colored 
woman, shaped like a turtle—and probably of not 
much more use—presiding in the kitchen; but 
when Mrs. Trover mentioned the fact that the two 
farm hands were boarded and lodged, her friend 
felt that a younger and more active assistant was 
needed. 

“ Well,” said “ the doctor’s lady,” as they began 
their homeward drive, after reiterated entreaties to 
repeat the visit, “I feel indignant at Nellie for 
marrying that most unlovable man, and yet sorry 
for her at the same time. Did you ever see such 
a wretched piece of business? Still, you have cast 
a ray of hope upon the prospect which appears to 
be really practicable; and I could see that Nellie 
grasped at it like a drowning man atastraw. J 
have had ‘views’ on the subject of chickens, too ; 
not that I ever yearned after a poultry yard my- 
self, but it has seemed to me that it would bea 
very nice thing for some one else to have. I know 
that the country people who bring eggs into town 
make a good deal of money on them.” 

“Indeed they do!” replied Ethel, enthusiastic- 
ally, “ and_yet they manage the business in a very 
careless manner, as an insignificant appendage to 
the farm. Given a person of energy and intelli- 
gence, with the proper conditions for success—all of 
which Mrs. Trover appears to have—and there is 
no reason why a very nice income should not be 
received from it. The only difficulty I can see in 
the way is the want of money, which will be needed 
in the beginning.” 

“JT will gladly advance it,” said Mrs. Penwood, 
“on a good prospect of future benefit to Nellie ; 
and she can repay me as she is able.” 

When Mr. Trover appeared for the evening 
meal, his wife showed him the parlor decked out in 
simple ornaments from their piece of woodland, 
expecting, perhaps, a few words of appreciation. 

If so, she must have been disappointed ; his only 
remark consisted of the words, “ What's the use of 
such foolery ?” 
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THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


THREE RELIEFS FOR THE HOUSEWIFE. 


O much is eaid of the wearing, exhaust- 
ing effect of American life on American 
women, especially those who bear the 
burden of social life, that any promise of 
reducing the number of nervous prostra- 
tionista, by reducing the burden of care and worry, 
is a source of joy. 

We have had the young woman, suddenly de- 
prived of wealth, determined to be self-supporting, 
who is inspired with the thought of becoming a 
“ Duster,” thoroughly written up. She has filled 
paragraph and column till we know all her trials 
and successes. We never met her, but we know 
she exists because there is need of her. Her exist- 
ence has lightened many burdens other than the 
housewife’s. For we hug the thought, when op- 
pressed by draperies and bric-a-brac in a friend’s 
house, that she employs the “ professional duster,” 
and that the evidence of nervous hurry we detect 
is not due to the decorative fever with which she 
is afflicted, but something remote from “things ;”’ 
we would rather it were indigestion. 

We have blessed the professional window cleaner, 
who with strong muscles and nerves attacks the 
highest windows without a quiver, leaving them 
clear and brilliant. We hardly miss the monthly 
sum paid for his services, 80 much freedom is gained 
for the indoor work, so much strength is saved for 
the indoor service. 

And now another worker appears whose services 
lighten the housekeeper’s burdens. A couple of 
young women, who possess brains and the ability 
to use them, have formed a firm whose business is 
to close a house on the departure of the family, 
and open it before their return. They have a corps 
of workers, for whose honesty they are responsible. 
They prefer seeing the house before the mistress 
has wrapped it in summer coverings. This gives 
them an idea of her taste. When the mistress 
leaves they take possession, caring for curtains, 
draperies, bric-d-brac, for carpets and furniture, 
and visit the house at intervals during the season. 
When notified of the return of the family, these 
“ house regulators ” take possession and put every- 
thing in order, after a thorough cleaning, even of 
the cellar. When the family life begins, it begins in 
an orderly manner, so that the mistress has her 
entire time to give to the starting of the children 
to school, the demands of the dressmaker, and, last 
but by no means least, to attend the committee meet- 
ing and pick up the threads of philanthropic work 
that have become so large a part of our American 
life. 

It may be that we shall solve the problem of the 
servant question, develop a system of co-operative 
housekeeping, through these means. Families in a 
square will engage one man to keep the street clean ; 
perhaps he can be trained to window-cleaning and 
brass-polishing. One milkman will supply the 
wants of the square in his specialties, and save 
noise. Some woman will supply real home-made 
bread and biscuit and cake; croquettes and pat- 
ties, with the touch that never comes from the 
eaterer’s hand, will be furnished by a born cook 
who needs money. A head nurse will have charge 
of all the nurses and their charges, and we shall 
have our hearts wrung no longer by the winking, 
blinking baby eyes staring at the sun, or blue, 
pinched babies lying in carriages standing on the 
most exposed corners, while the child on its feet 
will have intelligent care and protection. The possi- 
bility of co-operating to reduce labor to the mini- 
mum, to secure the greatest amount of comfort at 
the least cost while retaining the privacy of the 
home, is, like the possibility of applying solar heat 
to mechanics, still a dream in the brain of the genius 
of philanthropy—for surely that is philanthropy 


which relieves life of burdens, whether the relieved 
be rich or poor. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 
By S. A. ALLEN. 


IIl.—FULL-ROUND SKIRTS AND DRAPERY. 


Oy,£|N the preceding article directions have 
been given for making the foundation 
skirt. Before taking up the next topic, 
the full-round skirt and draperies, it may 
be well to state that a pleating is some- 
times added to the bottom of the foundation skirt, 
as an additional protection to the dress proper, or 
to the long drapery. 

This pleating is usually made of the dress goods, 
and should be cut about two inches and a half in 
width, allowing a sufficient number of lengths to 
reach a little more than three times around the 
foundation skirt. Either a box or a side pleating 
may be used, though the preference is generally 
given to the latter. Sewthe breadths evenly to- 
gether, and if the material is inclined to ravel, over- 
cast the edges before proceeding further. 

Baste a hem about a quarter of an inch deep, 
and press well before hemming, which is much 
neater when done by hand, though many dress- 
makers use machine stitching altogether for these 
pleatings. Make the pleats from one-quarter to 
three-eighths of an inch wide, beginning at the 
hemmed edge, and basting them evenly and firmly. 
Baste a second time, at the top, being careful to 
keep the pleats perfectly straight. When the pleat- 
ing is completed, press it thoroughly; then, at the 
top, turn over to the wrong side about a quarter of 
an inch of the pleating and baste it down. Press 
this, and then baste the pleating smoothly around 
the bottom, on the right side of the foundation 
skirt, keeping the hemmed edge of the pleating 
even with the edge of the skirt, and finish by 
stitching it to the skirt at the top of the pleating. 

Dresses of rich material and trained dresses may 
be finished in a different manner, directions for 
which will be given later. . 

The hemmed edge of the dress skirt—not the 
foundation skirt—is frequently bound with two-inch 
ribbon, particularly when made of India silk, lace, 
or light-colored wool. The ribbon may be of the 
color of the dress, or black where black trimmings 
are used. This ribbon binding is presumably to 
protect the edges of the skirts, and keep them from 
cutting, otherwise inevitable with the present style 
of long skirt which is allowed to touch—an untidy 
and sloppy fashion for street wear. 


FULL-ROUND SKIRT, OR DRESS SKIRT. 


By the terms dress skirt, or full-roand skirt, we 
distinguish the skirt of the dress goods from the 
lining or foundation skirt, and this dress skirt is 
usually of the same length when finished as the 
foundation skirt over which it hangs. Mountain 
and tennis skirts are frequently made up without 
the foundation skirt, having four straight breadths 
gathered to a belt, and the skirt hemmed by hand, 
or stitched twice at the top of the hem, which may 
be from four to six inches deep. 

For ordinary wear, the preference is given to the 
straight, clinging English skirt, which is slightly 
draped in front. From three to three and a half 
yards is the ordinary width for such askirt. Other 
skirts are made four and even five yards wide. The 
latter is particularly elegant when made of heavy 
silk and worn with a slightly pointed or a straight 
round waist and handsome belt. No drapery at all 
is used with these full skirts, the breadths being 
pleated or gathered all round, rather scantily in 
front and at the sides, and very full in the back. 
These skirts may be widely hemmed, or, if trim- 
ming is desired, rows of braid, ribbon, or velvet may 
be used. Passementerie, embroidery, lace, and 
bands of velvet may likewise be employed as garni- 
tures. 

For the straight English skirt the breadths 
should be cut from four to six inches longer than 
the foundation skirt, and a quarter of a yard may 
be added to the front breadth for draping. Sew 
the back and side breadths together their full 
length, and the front and sides about half way up, 
leaving the upper portion of the front to be draped 
before being sewed to the side breadths. Next 
baste a hem the desired width, and press well before 
sewing, which may be done by machine or by hand. 


If the former is preferred, stitch it twice, and near 
together. When hemmed by hand, great care 
should be taken not to prick the stitches through, 
and it is always well in hemming to take long 
stitches—on the wrong side—and leave them a little 
loose, thus avoiding the puckered or crinkled look 
often seen. With a little care, the stitches, after 
the hem is pressed, will searcely show at all. 
When hemmed, pin the lower edges of the lining 
skirt and dress skirt together, keeping the latter 
uppermost, and allowing it to be slightly fuller at 
the front and sides, the remaining fullness to be 
arranged at the back. The front width of the 
dress skirt may be pleated in regular or irregular 
pleats to fit the top of the foundation skirt; or it 
may be pleated to cover only two-thirds of the foun- 
dation skirt, and the remainder laid on flat. Over 
this the waist, made in surplus fashion with bow 
and ends of ribbon, should be allowed to lap, and 
fill in this flat space, thus making the drapery 
appear more graceful from its irregularity. Next 
take up, about three inches from the top, a few 
pleats at one side of the front breadth—a sufficient 
number to shorten that side to the length of the 
foundation skirt. These pleats overlap and cover 
about two inches of space. Five or six inches from 
the top, on the other side of the front, make two 
overlapping side pleats turning upward, and suffi- 
ciently deep to take up all the extra length on that 
side of the draped front. 

The extra length in the middle of the draped 
front may be attached to the foundation skirt, by 
catching it to the latter in a few places until the 
folds fall naturally, being careful to keep the lower 
edges of both skirts perfectly even. Or, all that 
hangs below the foundation skirt may be cut off 
evenly with it, and then faced across. Another 
way is to turn the edges under in a sort of bag 
fashion, catching the extra fullness in little pleats 
underneath, and sewing the turned-up edge to the 
lining skirt from the wrong side; but this is more 
difficult than either of the other styles given, and 
would scarcely be attempted by an amateur. This 
style of front is cited only as a pattern for those 
who would like a slight drapery; for this twenty- 
one inch goods is required. 

Sew together the remaining part of the seams 
for the front and side breadths, either by blind- 
stitching the latter on the front breadth, or by sew- 
ing them together from the underside. The sides 
may then be scantily gathered at the top, and the 
remainder of the fullness be massed in the back. 
If preferred, the side breadths may have a few 
shallow pleats, and the back breadths many over- 
lapping side pleats, meeting in the center. This full- 
ness may be also arranged in another and very pretty 
way, by making a small box-pleat about two inches 
wide in the center of the back breadths, with half- 
inch side pleats extending each way from this box- 
pleat to the sides, where the remaining fullness is 
laid in seant, irregular pleats. This is particularly 
adapted to summer silks and other thin fabrics. 
Other skirts have from two to four full box-pleats 
in the back, and are scantily gathered in front and 
on the hips. 

The dress skirt, after the front is draped, is 
sewed with the foundation skirt to the back edge of 
the belt, as directed in the previous article; the 
front edge of the belt is then turned over on the 
dress skirt, and stitched in place. Tapes are then 
added for hanging, and hooks and eyes, or button 
and buttonhole, for fastenings. 

DRAPED SKIRTS. 

As the clinging, straight English skirt is not be- 
coming to all figures, it is often desirable to vary it 
by drapery, particularly for thin goods. Draping 
is not so difficult a matter as it may appear to the 
uninitiated, a little practice and perseverance soon 
giving facility. The use of a skirt form is a neces- 
sity in learning to drape well, and these are now so 
reasonable as to be within the reach of nearly all. 
A regular “dressmaker’s form,’ combining both 
waist and skirt, is the best. 

The attempt to give directions for draping may 
be considered novel, as it is generally asserted that 
the ability to drape well is a natural gift—some- 
thing which cannot be acquired. A few general 
hints, however, may be of use to those who have 
the latent talent, undeveloped because untried. 
Almost any one may acquire a little knowledge of 
the art, and succeed nearly as well as some dress- 
makers, at least in the matter of slight drapery, if 
they never get to the more elaborate styles. 
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TO DRAPE FROM A FASHION-PLATE. 


Put the foundation skirt on the form, and, begin- 
ning at the front, pin the dress goods to the top of 
the foundation skirt, as nearly as possible in the 
manner, shown in the illustration. If possible, 
ascertain whether the drapery is straight or bias at 
the top of the front width, as it makes a difference 
in the hang of the drapery and its likeness to the 
copy whether it is cut in the same way. This can 
usually be determined’ by trying the effect both 
straight and bias; that which approaches more 
nearly to the appearance of the model being, natu- 
rally, the correct way. Above all, do not be dis- 
couraged if the first attempt does not give the 
desired result. It is well to first experiment with 
some old material or the cheapest cheese-cloth. 
Try a few times with either of these, and the facil- 
ity which may be attained by a little practice will 
be a surprise. Several more trials in copying illus- 
trations will svon give a proficiency that will make 
it an easy matter to drape without a copy, following 
the prevailing modes, of course, but giving to it 
your own individuality. 


A MOVEMENT IN THE INTEREST OF 
SERVANTS. | 
é2,|HE women of Philadelphia are trying to 


overcome the difficulties of the servant 
question. A Philadelphia organization 
of women are trying an experiment 
which they hope will solve many of the 
difficulties that so oppress American homes that it 
is claimed every year finds larger numbers of 
American families becoming residents in hotels 
and boarding-houses. A Philadelphia paper makes 
the following announcement : 

“ The servant-girl problem is agitating the Phila- 
delphia housewife to some purpose just at present, 
and two projects are in process of incubation for 
bringing about a satisfactory solution of the puz- 
zling question. The first is under the auspices of 
the Women’s Exchange, in co-operation with the 
New Century Club, and the scheme of domestic 
reform is to be initiated by the establishment of 
a registry office, where opportunity will be pro- 
vided for drawing up contracts between housekeep- 
ers and their servants, so that the rights of each 
shall be protected and the proper relations existing 
between them be thoroughly understood. The girl 
will be required to agree to the performance of all 
regular domestic duties peculiar to her occupation, 
and the mistress agrees to the amount of wages 
paid and the service expected, and all is signed in 
the presence of the President. Application blanks 
for both employer and employee, and inquiry 
blanks providing for admittance to the privileges of 
the office, will be prepared, and, upon fulfilling 
their requirements, servants will be admitted free 
of all expense, while ladies may enjoy the advan- 
tages of the institution by paying $3 annually or 
$1 per visit of inquiry. Servants will be expected 
to state where they last were at service and the 
cause of their dismissal, references will be exam- 
ined and verified, and it is believed that not only 
will better servants be thus secured, but also that 
the protection afforded them will be influential in 
elevating them to greater excellence and better 
living. The funds requisite for establishing such an 
enterprise on a substantial basis are already more 
than half subscribed, with a fair prospect of secur- 
ing the deficit before July 1, when the subscription 
closes. 

“The Arch Street Employment Company, to- 
gether with a committee of ladies appointed at a 
meeting in St. George Hall, have a plan for estab- 
lishing a training-school and lodging-house for do- 
mestic servants, and the ladies of the committee 
have conferred with the two organizations inter- 
ested in the registry office for the purpose of form- 
ing some sort of an amalgamation in the interests 
of servant girls. The two societies refuse to recog- 
nize the movement in which this private enterprise 
is concerned, on the ground that it is a business 
scheme rather than philanthropical in purpose, and 
consequently the ladies are halting a lhttle to con- 
sider the advisability of completing their project 
or holding it in abeyance until the registry office 
proves to be a failure, as they predict it will from 
its conditions, which they pronounce impracti- 
cable.”’ 


If money could be borrowed as easily as trouble, 
the world would be full of round-shouldered people. 
Indianapolis Zion’s Herald. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
HOMELY HINTS. 


By CLarissA CHATFIELD. 


HERE is a good old English meaning of 
the word homely, that carries with it a 
picture of home and home ways that is 
often overlooked. We see it and think 
of it only in its modern garb of ugliness. 

It is in this old-fashioned meaning of hominess that 

it brings the odor of pleasant and helpful ways, and 
in its spirit are we “ hinting.” 

Everything that is worth having in this world 
costs time, thought, strength, or money—oftentimes 
all four. The saving of one or the other of these 
is true economy, and there is no place like the 
home for the training of this beautiful virtue. 

That there is any beauty in economy is generally 
doubted. We all practice it, but in a way that is 
compulsory, and with the air of saying, “I do this 
because I must; but, could I have my own way, I 
would never do it again.” “I wish I never had to 
think of economy,” is so often said that we have 
taken it as a matter of course that it is really a 
hateful thing, to be kept out of sight as much 
as possible. When we do speak of it, it is with an 
apologetic tone that shows we are ashamed of it. 

Is there not another side to it, and may we not 
find, not only comfort, saving, and the easing of 
mind it brings, but a true pleasure as well? We 
all know the great satisfaction it is to conquer dif- 
ficulties, to be equal to all emergencies, and to rise 
above circumstances. Is there not the same sat- 
isfaction in making a little go a great way, in find- 
ing the best way of doing things, in saving in one 
way that we may have the more to spend or give 
or use in another? Economy in the home must 
be in small ways, but it need not be mean nor 
unlovely. So much for my homily—now for my 
“ hints.” 

Next to the ability to keep from getting spots on 
our clothes is the possibility of getting them off 
when once the unsightly things are on. The mar- 
ket is full of patented articles that are advertised 
to be absolutely perfect, but nothing has given the 
same satisfaction to one family of The Chris- 
tian Union readers as the one I now send: Take 
five cents’ worth of soap tree bark—to be found at 
any druggist’s; on to it pour one pint of boiling 
water ; let it stand twelve hours, then pour it off 
carefully, and strain it; add one gill of alcohol, 
bottle it, and keep it corked. 

The best way to use it is with what we call a 
rubbit. This rubbit is made by taking a strip of 
black broadcloth, or any firm, all-wool goods, five 
inches wide and one and a half yards long; roll 
this strip into a very hard, firm roll, and sew it 
tightly. When done it should measure about six 
inches around. Half an inch from each end put a band 
of worsted skirt braid, one color one end and another 
the other—red and blue, or blue and yellow—and 
feather-stitch them on ; put a band also around the 
middle, and make a loop long enough to hang it on 
the mouth of the bottle. To use it, pour some of 
the cleaner on to one end of the roll, and rub the 
spot briskly a few moments, then take the other 
end and rub it off. Always keep the one end for 
rubbing on, and the other for rubbing off. Unless 
the rubbit is made too wet, the cloth will dry in a 
few moments, and the spot will have disappeared. 
This is invaluable for men’s and children’s clothes 
—indeed, for all dark wool or silk goods. Another 
advantage is that both the man and the child can 
use it, and the muther’s time be saved. 

Here is another hint: 

To most housekeepers the making of hard soap 
seems to be a thing of such difficulty that few at- 
tempt it even when they know it is sometimes done. 
They do not know that it is a very simple and easy 
process, and a certain way of saving.money. The 
secret of doing it easily lies in this, that the fat 
must be gathered every day or two, tried out, and 
put away. 

An old cake pan, rather deep but not too large, 
and without holes, is the first thing. Into it put all 
the trimmings of lamb, beef, ham, mutton, and 
chops, and also the leavings—any kind of fat that 
is not good for drippings. Let them stand in the 
oven when it is not too hot—when the fire is low 
or going out—until all the grease is out; but they 
must not burn. The reason for putting them in 
the oven instead of on the range is to prevent the 
smell from filling the house. When all is out, pour 
it off carefully and strain it into a lard pail or any- 
thing with a cover, for it must be kept covered. 
When the fat is tried out often in this way, it is 
very little trouble, and is much neater than saving 
the scraps to try out all at one time, and it will 
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not gather mold as the scraps will. When ten 
pounds of grease have been thus accumulated, take 
two cans of Thurber’s best crystallized potash and 
follow the directions implicitly : 


“To Harp Soap.—Take one can ‘ Best’ 
Potash, dissolve in three and a half gallons of boiling 
water, add five pounds of grease. hile boiling, stir 
until the grease and lye are completely combined, which 
will take from four to six hours. As it boils down, 
add water, so as to keep same quantity in the kettle ; 
add a little salt, which will separate and bring the soap 
to the top. It may be taken off to cool or dipped out 
in a box ; when cold, cut into bars. If you want yel- 
low soap, melt two pounds rosin in a separate kettle, 
adding potash until it becomes thick ; when the rosin 
and wes are dissolved, follow same directions for mak- 
ing hard soap, using only three pounds of grease in- 
of five, as a 


Thurber’s is recommended because, after trying 
a number of other brands, I find this to be by far 
the best. One caution must be given in regard to 
the kettle in which it is made. It must be kept for 
this purpose solely. Anold wash-boiler will answer, 
or a large kettle of heavy tin that will hold ten or 
twelve gallons. If it be large, there is less danger 
of the soap boiling over. If it boils over on to the 
range, the odor is such that all the members of the 
family—except the one who is enjoying the making 
of the soap—are apt to lose their tempers. This 
can easily be avoided, however, with a little care in 
watching it. ‘The soap, when done, may be poured 
into the stationary tubs or « tight, smooth box. It 
should stand twelve hours before being cut into 
bars and laid on a shelf todry. It should not be 
used for two or three weeks. It is a saving of 
twenty dollars a year in a small family, and of 
course much more in a large one. It is white as 
castile soap, and good for every purpose in the 
household but the toilet. It would seem impos- 
sible to train an ordinary cook to make this, but it 
is not, for they only need a little patience and help 
the first time. When they have made it and used 
it they are generally so proud of it that they will 
use no other. At least such has been my expe- 
rience, and I have bought no soap for kitchen use 
in ten years. 


ENGLISH PICKLES. 


By CuristTiInE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


I want a nice recipe for “ chow-chow,” mixed mus- 
tard pickles of onions, caulifl»wer, cucumbers, etc., 
etc.; something similar to the English chow-chow sold 
in the fancy groceries. Do you think that the other 
housekeeping readers of The Christian Union would, 
at this season, appreciate an article on the subject ? 

Very sincerely, Mrs. C. W. E. 


78, |H ERE are divers sorts of pickles bearing 
Py the name of “chow-chow.” At least one 
Sj} of these contains very little mustard 
and lacks the yellow coloring and biting 
pungency which marks the English 
chow-chow. For the latter the following recipe is 
excellent : 


ENGLISH CHOW-CHOW. 


One cauliflower. One-half pint string beans. Six 
green tomatoes, sliced. One pint tiny cucumbers. 
Two medium-sized cucumbers, sliced. One-half pint 
small onions. Four small long red peppers 

Nasturtium seed and radish pods may be added, 
if desired. 

Cut the cauliflowers into small clusters, and peel 
the onions. Place a layer of the vegetables in a 
wide-mouthed stone jar, and sprinkle thickly with 
salt. Over this lay more vegetables, covering these, 
too, with salt, and continue thus until your supply 
is exhausted. Pour on enough cold water to cover 
all, keeping the pickles from floating by pressing 
down over them a plate or a disk of wood, and 
weighting this with a flat-iron. Let the brine 
remain undisturbed for three days ; then drain off 
the brine, wash the pickles in pure water, cover 
them again—this time with fresh water—and let 
them lie in this twenty-four hours. 

Thus far the process has been the same that is 
followed for several varieties of sour pickles, such 
as the ordinary mixed pickle, gherkin pickle, onion 
or cabbage pickle, etc. But in making English 
chow-chow there is no need for “ greening” the 
pickle, and so one tiresome process is avoided. 

Prepare the vinegar for the pickle as follows: 

One gallon of vinegar, one teaspoonful whole 
black peppers, one teaspoonful whole cloves, two tea- 
spoonfuls turmeric, one teaspoonful celery seed, one 
teaspoonful white mustard seed, one teaspoonful 
whole mace, one teaspoonful grated horse-radish, 
one and a half cups brown sugar, three tablespoon- 
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fuls ground mustard. Bring the vinegar and 
condiments to a boil, and drop in the pickles, 
taking care that none of them are soft or decayed. 
Simmer five minutes, remove the pickles with a 
perforated skimmer, lay them in a stone jar, and 
pour the scalding vinegar over them. Leave them 
in this for forty-eight hours. Then drain the 
vinegar off, return it to the kettle, and add to it a 
tablespoonful of curry powder. When the vinegar 
boils, pour it over the pickles in the crock, let 
them stand until cold, then put into wide-mouthed 
bottles or small jars, and seal. This pickle must 
ripen two or three weeks before it will be ready for 
the table. 
SOUTHERN CHOW-CHOW. 


Proceed in salting, etc., as directed for English 
chow-chow, substituting sliced green peppers for 
string beans, omitting the onions, and increasing 
the quantity of green tomatoes. Sliced white 
cabbage may also be added. The mixture of 
vinegar, spices, etc., is the same, except that the 

und mustard, turmeric, and curry powder are 
left out. Vinegar, spices, and vegetables are all 
boiled together for half an hour, then allowed to 
cool, and put up in air-tight jars. 


A DAY’S MAIL. 


HE following letter from Miss Grace 
Howard, whose work among the Crow 
Creek Indians is so well known, tells of 
the uses made of the materials sent to 
her in response to a request published in 

this column for materials for use in the schools 

connected with the agency : 


When I think of the many packages the note in The 
Christian Union has|brought to me, you may be sure I feel 
deeply that I have been most negligent in sending you 
my thanks. Extend my thanks to the many who have 
so generously helped me. Nearly every package 
brought me a letter, and as I had over two hundred, 
large and small, you can easily imagine I could not 
reply personally to all who inquired of my work’s prog- 
ress. Will not the a which so kindly asked for the 
help given me thank the friends who responded? The 
packages were most helpful, and I received so many 
that I could not use the half. I was therefore able to 
give generously to the agency boarding-school, whose 
matron was most delighted, she having over forty girls 
to provide with “ pieces, please.” ‘The donors would 
have been pleased to see those “pieces” made into 
dollies’ clothes, little quilts, larger quilts, or the little 
hoods Indians’ babies always wear, and which the 
school children were so happy to make for the little 
brother or sister at home. Some of the silk pieces 
were nicer than I could use. Those I gave to our 
missionary’s wife, who has a Sunday-school class of 
little white girls, the children of the agency employees. 
They or their mothers made many silk quilts or table- 
covers, and finished them with the bright silks, so 
many of which were sent me. Two or three of our 
Hampton girls were also able and happy to use the 
silks. Many an Indian mother rejoiced over the pretty 
worsteds I gave her, and she twisted them into cords 
and tassels to tie the baby snugly in its many quilts. 
I can never have too many ribbons to tie the black 
braids, whose owners come to me, holding the braid as 
far forward as its length allows, and saying, in the best 
English they can command, “ See, nothing,” or to trim 
again the hat whose ribbon is “ very dirty, no good.” 
l am therefore greatly obliged for the many mbbons 
I received, and also for yards and yards of fancy 
white braids. At first I could not think how to use it, 
but it is very useful as well as ornamental on the dress 
neckbands. I found it hard to keep enough collars on 
hand, or those I had clean. The braid is a neat and 
— finish. My girls and I send our most hearty 

anks. 

The work this year is more successful than ever. I 
have thirteen in my house, and next week shall have 
seventeen. The work has grown so that I really need 
to build another room for a schoolroom. For it I 
hope to raise two hundred and fifty dollars. Every 
ten will help. If you can think of any way in which 
I can raise one or more tens I hope you will tell of it 
when I see you. If I can possibly leave I shall do so 
in two weeks. I needa vacation, but there never seems 
a time when it is right for me to leave. 

Hoping you and yours are well, and with love for 
your interest, believe me, your sincere friend, 

Grace Howarp. 


Crow Creek Acency, S. D., 


GRACE Mission, 
September 10, 1890. 


A woman who can show a sateen dress which 
has been washed three times claims that its fresh 
appearance is due to rice water. Another gives, as 
the only admonition necessary to insure success, that 
to must not rub soap on cotton goods of any kind, 

ut always make a lather first with some good 
soap. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


PICKED UP. 


Wash silks have been in such demand this 
summer that the question, How should they be 
washed? has often been discussed. With fear 
and trembling the girl watches the time draw 
near when something must be done to clean her 
silk blouse or white India shirt front. Many a 
fair hand is dipped into the wash-tub, and, for 
the time being, many a belle becomes a washer- 
woman in the interests of beautiful adornment. 
Several waists are often ruined before the inexpe- 
rienced find out thesecret. ‘ Don’t use water even 
warm,” says one, while another claims she spoiled 
hers by the use of cold water. It all depends on 
the soap and plenty of soft water, some one else 
declares. Use a little borax and castile soap, and 
dry ina damp place. ‘Silk, when wet, will fade in 
the light, especially the dainty colors so much in 
use. The best way to iron these thin silks is to 
cover them when still damp with a cloth. Tennis 
suits may be washed more easily by adding ammonia 
to the water. 


“ When,” as a quaint little dealer in corsets ex- 
presses it, “a woman is getting too mach complex- 
ion on her nose, just where she doesn’t want it, and 
too much development upon her abdomen, just 
where she abominates it, all through tight lacing, 
then and not until then will she let out her corsets 
and wear them as she should. You see, the philos- 
ophy of it is this: Tight corsets produce just the 
internal derangements which result is undue redness 
of the nose, and, besides, they retard the circulation. 
Anything which tends to send the blood to the head 
in undue quantities affects the circulation of the 
face, and the nose, being the most prominent mem- 
ber, is the first to hang out the danger signal, to the 
distress of its owner. The multitudinous and in- 
finitesimal veins and cells, distended in an unnatural 
manner the greater part of the time, ultimately go 
off on a strike, with the unreasonableness of other 
hard laborers, and refuse to perform their work of 
contraction even when all obstacles are removed 
and hours are shortened to their liking, and this 
results in a permanently glowing member causing 
great annoyance and vexation. Of course in a 
fleshy nose the result is most disastrous, as the cir- 
culation is more apparent, while if the feature is 
cartilaginous there is little or no blood circulation, 
and the effect is not quite so palpable and distress- 


ing. 


“You see, I’ve been in the business a long time, 
first with regular corsets, now with these waists. I 
remember that the pretty young girls who used to 
insist on my pulling up their corsets until the new 
laces snapped like threads, came back to me in ten 
years with sallow skins, pale lips, and dull eyes. 
Liver gets all wrong, you see, and when your liver 
gets wrong everything is in a jaundiced condition. 
Marriage is a failure, and life is a burden, and 
heaven isa myth. I know a lady who will admit, 
now that she has really reformed, that three weeks of 
tight lacing will thicken her skin like a piece of 
parchment, and make her believe that her husband 
is in love with some one else, her cook steals the 
sugar, her diamonds are paste, and her baby is 
going to die if it eries with wind on its stomach. 
I could tell you, too, of the girls oculists send here 
because the wearing of tight corsets has affected 
their eyesight. I don’t quite understand how, but it 
doesn't signify. No one will believe it. If you 
really want to cure a woman of tight lacing, just 
persuade her to keep the measure of her abdomen 
on the same paper with her waist measure, and to 
watch her shoulder blades and the tip of her nose. 
Why, sometimes their shoulder blades get crowded 
up and stick out like rudimentary wings, and they 
aren't pretty with evening dresses.” 


Mr. Alma Tadema has become the target for 
botanists because in his picture of Roman times, 
“ Eloquent Silence,” he has introduced a fine speci- 
men of a flower invented and patented by Jackman 
in 1855. The best joke on Alma Tadema was 
when he introduced the flower of the “ Jerusalem 
artichoke”’ into a picture of ancient Oriental life 
without dreaming that the sunflower in question 
was an American plant, which gets its name, Jeru- 
salem, by a popular mispronunciation of girasol. 
W. L. Wyllie, R.A., has just painted the depths of 
the sea and introduced a real anemone, which only 
lives on rocks at the level of the tide. Some of the 
critics are having a good deal of amusement out of 


these slips of the brush.—[ Exchange. 
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Our Younc FOLKS. 


OUTING AND INNING. 
THE STORY OF A FALL CHRISTMAS-BOX. 
By Exizasetu Apsorr Rano. 
22 |UMMER had gone from the calendar, 
A ee but the summer weather still lingered in 


| the city of Boston, hot and muggy, 
through the thirty long days of Septem- 


ber. 

The school children pouted and sighed by turns. 
— an east wind came from the harbor to their 
relief. 

It was the warmest of these warm days, and the 
warmest hour of the day; not high noon, as any one 
of the Boston children could have informed you, but 
somewhere between two and three o'clock. In fact, 
the gilt hands on the tower of Park Street Church 
pointed at exactly half-past two as Grey Nutting 
dragged along through the Common. He was a Latin 
School boy, as the brass letters on his cap plainly 
showed. The face below the vizor did not wear a 
particularly seraphic expression. It might have 
been the weather, or the fact that his own chum, 
Ralph Markham, was cooling in Old Orchard 
breezes while he himself had been mewed up in the 
city through the summer heat; or that the baker’s 
cream-cakes which supplemented his mother’s sand- 
wiches at luncheon had had their disposition soured 
by the weather, and were not very delectable ; or any 
of the other thousand and one troubles in the life of 
& poor city missionary’s son. 

Grey trudged along disconsolately toward the 
West End, and stumbled in at the basement door of 
a brick house. Tired little Mrs. Nutting spread on 
the red tablecloth the dinner she had been keeping 
“good and hot for Grey.” It was not very inviting: 
steak—not sirloin, of course—much dried from its 
sojourn in the oven, and three small potatoes lying 
in a powder of brown gravy; also a slice of “ poor 
man’s pudding,” minus the raisins. 

’ Grey pushed away the steak impatiently. 

“ I'd as lief eat fried rubber boots !”’ he muttered. 

Mrs. Nutting looked grieved. She had saved for 
her boy her own portion of steak, that he might 
have an abundance ; she had imprisoned herself for 
an hour in the steaming basement in order to min- 
ister to Grey’s wants. 

Grey was so absorbed in his own trials, he never 
noticed the disappointment and weariness in his 
mother’s face. Even well-meaning boys become 
selfish. Their own discomforts cast such a black 
shadow about them as to hide from their view the 
afflictions of other people. 

Mrs. Nutting hesitated before saying timidly, 
“ Well, Grey, what’s the matter ?”’ 

“What's the matter?” growled Grey, “ every- 
thing's the matter. “Life in general, and this steak 
in particular. It’s tough enough to be cooped up 
in the city this hot weather without having every- 
thing else to plague you.” 

“ Yes, dear, | know,” Mrs. Nutting answered. 
She hadn’t been a minister's wife seventeen years 
without “knowing.” “I'll bring you a glass of 
milk, Grey, and a letter from Markham that 
came in the morning’s mail.” 

“* Never mind the letter. Markham’s fine times 
won't make me feel any better,” and Grey stamped 
savagely up to his room under the Mansard roof. 

There Mrs. Nutting found him fifteen minutes 
later, fast asleep over Cicero’s “ De Senectute.” She 
left the milk and the letter beside him. When 
Grey awoke, he saw the envelope. 

“Oh, hum,” he yawned, “this is a good fat one. 
It is jolly in Markham to write me, anyway.” 

He tore open the casing, and pulled out a large 
sheet of paper folded many times, and wrapped 
around a five-dollar bill. 

“M—m,” murmured Grey, “probably Mark- 
ham’s smashed his racquet at the last tournament, 
and has commissioned me to buy a new one for 
him.” 

He spread out the letter, holding down its edges 
with his elbows as he rested his head on his hands, 
and puzzled over its contents : 

Dear Old Boy : 

‘Scuse serawl. I’m trying to show off writing fast. 
There’s a pretty girl on the piazza watching me. Can’t 

m having a pudding of a tim 

Come down for a week at any rate, two if you can. 
Shall expect you on the first train Tuesday. Mater 
encloses this engraving of Grant as a passport. 

Can’t and won’t take no for an answer—— 
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“Whoop la!” shouted Grey, sliding down the 
banisters, as the quickest mode of transit, and 
bounding into his mother’s room. 

Twenty minutes later seven Nuttings, large and 
small, were racing over the house to collect neces- 
sary furnishings for Grey’s trip. It was decided. 
Grey was really going. Both Mr. and Mrs. Nut- 
ting were in favor of the plan, and raised no ob- 
jection to the fact of a week’s absence from school 
for a boy who ranked creditably in his studies, and 
who had been shut up in Boston heat all summer. 

“My son,” the Rev. Mr. Nutting announced, 
“your friend Markham and his mother are ex- 
ceedingly kind, bat we will not use their money,” 
and he handed Grey a lone five-dollar bill. Poor 
Mr. Nutting! that bill had been carefully treasured 
by him as the means of obtaining a Sunday waist- 
coat. His clothing was bought piecemeal ; he never 
aspired now to an entire suit at once. His last 
new whole outfit was seventeen years old, and dated 
back to the time when he, a spick-and-span theolog, 
led blushing Mrs. Nutting away as a bride. Oh, 
well, he never regretted this five dollars for his 
son’s pleasure. Fathers generally don’t. Minis- 
ter-fathers never do. And Mr. Nutting wore very 
gracefully the shabby waisteoat till the next season. 

That afternoon was Monday. Every one scam- 
pered in helping, for on the next morning Grey 
would begin his travels. The oldest sister ripped 
the black cloth sash from her best dress to lend to 
Grey, that he might appear as fine as his friend 
Ralph Markhamat tennis. The next sister donated 
a couple of soft plaid silk ties to the cause. One of 
the boys offered his striped blazer, which fitted Grey 
just well enough to make it apparent to all behold- 
ers that the blazer was bought originally for some 
other person. Mrs. Nutting descended to the back 
yard where the entire family hung in efligy, for it 
was washing-day, and captured Ralph’s clothes, 
which she ironed and packed into her valise, bright 
and shiny as a bottle of French dressing and the 
energies of two small Nuttings could make it. It 
was a long pull, and a strong pull, and a pull alto- 
gether. 


The next morning, after a salt fish breakfast, 


Grey started for the low brick station of the Bouton 
& Maine, en route for Old Orchard. On the second 
day after his departure, the postman in his gray 
uniform jangled the Nuttings’ door bell, and, with 
his usual spiteful jerk, flapped through the letter- 
box a missive from Grey. ‘The Nutting clan gath- 
ered in the study and perched on the dictionary, 
the revolving bookcase, or wherever else there were 
seats. The Rev. Mr. Nutting adjusted the specta- 
cles bequeathed to him by a consumptive parishioner 
and slowly read : 

Dear Folks : 

Arrived here all right, just as I knew! should. Am 
getting along as well as a fellow can who has left most 
of the necessaries of life at home. Have to comb my 
hair on the towel, and bind up my tennis hose with my 
sister’s plaid silk ties. 

Also forgot to bring handkerchiefs. Ditto change 
for church collections, or treating on soda. Anything 
else would be acceptable. Yours, &c., 

GREY. 

“ What a disgusting letter! He never told us 
what he had been doing,” exclaimed the younger 
Nuttings, who had hoped to enjoy second-hand their 
brother's good times. 

“‘ Grey started in such a rash, it’s no wonder that 
some of his belongings were forgotten; but really 
the articles he desires are not in a fit condition to 
send. I-believe there’s a mark-down at one of the 
stores to-day, Theophilus,” said Mrs. Nutting, “‘ and 
if—if you would spare me a little money—”’ 

Mr. Nutting clapped at all his pockets, and 
finally unearthed a shallow purse. He handed it 
to his wife. It contained simply an unreceipted 
gas bill Mrs. Nutting understood. Quietly she 
went to her bureau drawer, and drew from it the 
clay pumpkin bank where she hoarded her rag- 
money. Half an hour's struggle with her bonnet- 
pin and the slit in the bank, and she had poked out 
all the pennies. With them she sallied forth for 
the bargain sale. 

The children awaited her return on the stone 
steps, anxious to see her purchases. They were in 
small bundles, and all of them mark-downs, else 
she could not haye bought them. 

“ My poor boy! I wish I might have done more 
for you. You will need many things, especially if 
you stay for two weeks,”’ she thought. Then she 
said aloud, “ What do you think, children! I met 
Miss Trumbull, who goes to Old Orchard Beach 
to-morrow, and she offered to take my package to 
Grey. Isn't that fine? So you see I could spend 
the postage money also.” 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


“ Oh, mamma, let’s send Grey a regular Christ- 
mas box, with the bundles all marked with rhymes 
and things! We'll have such fun, and it will make 
the mean little packages seem ever so much nicer,” 
shouted the small Nuttings. 

It was fun, as the children had prophesied. 
Their father joined the merry party, cutting twine 
and hunting for fresh bits of paper for wrappings. 
First, there was the box itself, one in which fancy 
note-paper had come, a shade of vivid crimson. In 
it the packages were carefully laid. At the bot- 
tom, in a knobby bundle, were the new brush and 
comb, tied with pink string, and inscribed on the out- 
side : 

“MerRY XMAS TO GREY 
FROM ALL OF Us.” 


And underneath was the plaintive verse: 


“ Mid pleasures and palaces 
At the Beach we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, 
There’s nothing like a comb. 
Comb, comb, sweet, sweet comb (and brush !).” 


Down in one corner was tucked a tiny package 
not as large as an English seai,and worth just 
thirty-nine cents in the coin of this land. A strip 
of paper attached to it bore the inscription, in 
Mrs. Nutting’s delicate chirography : 

“ When you’re hunting for a penny, 

And your pockets scarce hold any, 

While at church the box is passing, slowly, surely, 

down the aisle, 

Or you wish to treat at soda, 

(As that is quite a la mode) a 

Gently, friendly aid [’ll give you that will fairly make 
you smile. 
To my oldest boy 
ROM HIS Loving MorHer.” 


Three-handkerchiefs-for-a-quarter were rolled in 
a tight bunch, and inspired one of the Nutting 
boys to write the jingle: 

“If you ery, 
Let these be nigh 
To dry 
Your eye. 
By-by !” 

As Grey’s second sister laboriously sewed on the 
elastic her mother had bought, her brain was busy 
concocting her greeting to Grey, which she marked 
in certificate form, adorned with heraldic ensigns: 

“*Unbind with care my silken ties,’ 
Your loving sister anxious cries ; 
‘No more at tennis be a martyr. 


dub thee 
KNIGHT OF THE RoYAL GARTER. 


Christmas cards of former years were distributed 
through the packages, as gifts from the various 
pets of the household to Grey. Then, as the box 
was not quite filled, a Sunday-school paper, con- 
taining Mr. Nutting’s latest story—for he eked out 
his ministerial pittance with pen work—was folded 
on top, marked : 

“ Greetings to Grey 
FROM HIS AFF, FATHER.” 

Mr. Nutting always signed letters to his children 
“ Your aff. Father.” 

Three of the small Nuttings carried the box 
around to Miss Trumbull’s house. That was 
Friday afternoon. 

Then the family waited for Grey’s acknowledg- 
ment. Saturday passed. No word came. Sun- 
day and Monday dragged along. Nothing arrived 
from Old Orchard but a postal written before the 
advent of the Christmas box, and stating that Grey 
was in much need of various articles specified in 
his first note. 

Tuesday came and went. The gray-suited post- 
man had ignored completely the Nutting domicile. 

“Dearie me!” sighed Mrs. Nutting, “I do wish 
that boy would write. It isn’t like him not to 
acknowledge the box. At any rate, he should in- 
form us whether he will stay two weeks or not. 
I don’t understand his silence,” she added, discon- 
solately, “* unless he is ill.” 

“Til!” scoffingly echoed the younger brothers, 
“at a hotel where he has the chance to eat ice-cream 
every day? Grey ill? Humph!” 

“ But I was, though,” exclaimed a sepulchral 
voice from the dark entry. Mrs. Nutting turned 
suddenly. 

“Oh, Grey,” she screamed, “why have you 
come? Were you.ill?” | 

“ Yes,” answered the same hollow voice. 

“Oh, Grey, Grey, Grey!” squealed the children, 
preparing to weep or to run for the hot-water bag, as 
oceasion should require. “ What was the matter?” 

* Homesickness,” came in a dismal groan. 
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“You big fraud!” pronounced his judge in the 
shape of a younger brother. 

Grey and the shiny valise emerged from the 
darkness. 

“ Yes, sirs,” he said; “I’ve had enough of the 
beach. Give me home every time—” 

“With rubber-boot beefsteak and the mercury 
sky-high ?” slyly inquired his mother. 

“ Dear marmee,” exclaimed this boy of sixteen, 
and he wasn’t always sweet sixteen either, “I just 
missed you/ Mrs. Markham’s good enough, but 
she wasn’t you. And when I got down there I 
reproached myself for coming away for an easy, 
selfish time and leaving you all here to swelter. So 
I decided to stay but one week, though Markham 
wanted me for two.”’ 

“ Bat you enjoyed your outing, Grey ?” inquired 
his mother. 

“Oh, yes! But I like my inning better, espe- 
cially as there’s a home run in it.” - 

All the Nutting boys who understood base-ball 
applauded vigorously at this speech. 

“T felt like a cat in a strange garret among the 
fashionable crowd there, and at times I was lone- 
some. Homesick, too.” 

“Our Christmas box cheered you up then, didn’t 
it, Grey ?” asserted his sisters, confidently. 

There was a twinkle in Grey’s eyes. He patted 
his little mother’s shoulder. 

“The box,” he repeated, “the Christmas box? 
Through some delay it didn’t reach me till yester- 
day. This morning I packed for home. ‘ Cheered 
me up,’ did you say? Why, ’twas that very same 
Christmas box that made me homesick !” 


CHATS WITH BOYS. 


HAVE been spending some weeks at a 
house in the country with some city boys, 
and it has set me thinking. These boys 
have had every advantage that money 
could buy: good governesses when they 
were little boys; good schools when they were 
larger ; travel at home and abroad. Everything that 
tends to make boys refined and gentlemanly had 
been a part of their education, and yet they were 
not as careful in dress and deportment as many 
boys whom I have met who had not enjoyed a frac- 
tion of their opportunity. 

They had spent the entire summer in a house in 
the mountains where they were thrown with stran- 
gers more or less frequently, but they dressed like 
tramps. They would come to the table without 
combing their hair, with hands not overclean, and 
their clothes, had they been worn on the streets of 
the city, would have excited pity and charity. But- 
tons were off, seams ripped; they were dirty be- 
yond decency. The shoes these boys wore were 
never even brushed, not even the dust brushed off 
them. And when they came into the house directly 
from the barnyard they were more than unpleasant. 

Perhaps you think that some of these disagree- 
able features of dirt and untidiness were not within 
a boy’s power to help. I think they are. I think 
every boy could and should learn how to sew on.a 
button, how to sew a straight seam, how to mend 
a rip in a coat-sleeve or a trousers-leg, how to fasten 
a loop on the back of a coat, that there may be no 
reason for its being thrown on a chair or lying on 
the floor of a closet all night because it slipped 
from the hook. I once heard an extremely bright 
and manly college graduate, who had been in busi- 
ness three years and compelled to live away from 
home, say that it would have been dollars in his 
pockets, and saved him many sensations of shame, 
if he had been able to darn the holes in his socks, 
when he did not feel that he could throw them 
away. He always felt as if everybody knew those 
holes were there; and that he never spent any 
money that seemed to him so uselessly spent as 
when he paid a tailor twenty-five cents for sewing 
on a button on his overcoat. He felt that his pow- 
ers, were not fully developed, because he was not 
self-helpful. 

Every time I looked at those two boys, with 
ripped sleeves, buttons off, spotted and speckled 
vests and coats, 1 thought of this young man, and 
saw one more evidence of the truth of his declara- 
tion that every boy should be taught to care as far 
as possible for his own clothes. Have you ever 
noticed the difference between the way a boy walks 
when his clothes are whole and in order, and the 
way he walks when that same suit is shabby and 
untidy? Why,I knew a boy in school whose 
parents were very poor, and his clothes were 
always worn and almost ragged. He always shuffled 


his feet and slouohed along instead of walking. But — 
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once in a while he would walk into the schoolroom 
wearing a clean paper collar. Then he would hold 
his head up straight, and lift his feet when he 
walked, and act so differently that his teacher used 
to wish that she could afford to buy him a whole 
suit!; it would apparently have made him a gentle- 
man. 

There was a great social difference between the 
two boys referred to, who were the sons of a suc- 
cessful professional man, and this poor boy, the son 
of a farm helper who lived in a tumble-down house 
near a swamp; but there was no difference in their 
appearance. All three slouched along when they 
walked, seemed to comb their hair with their fin- 
gers, and had forgotten to use a shoe-brush. A 
new garment even so small as a collar worked a 
marvelous change, and a new pair of blue overalls 
worked a transformation. Just notice how differ- 
ently you feel inside when your clothes are all in 
order, brushed and free from spots, and then watch 
how you feel when there are buttons off, rips to be 
seen, and spots that stare right at you. You will 
find it much easier to be good when you feel that 
you look like a respectable member of society. That 
being the case, is it not worth while to learn, not 
only how to be careful, but how to repair small 
tears, sew on buttons, and remove spots? and even 
if you always live at home, you will relieve a busy 
mother of much care, and that is always manly. 
Why, I see now a young man walking into an 
office with an overcoat on his arm, announcing, 
with much impatience, “One dollar and a quarter 
out.” 

+6 Why 

“Paid a tailor one dollar and twenty-five cents 
for sewing on five buttons. Mother would have 
done it in ten minutes.” 

“And mother’s boy might have done it for him- 
self if he had only learned to use a needle, or 
would try to learn now.” 

A surprised look came into his face, and after a 
minute’s thought he said, “ That’s so.” 


SOMETHING ABOUT CARBON. 
By Estrette M. Hart. 


OW many of The Christian Union boys 
and girls have heard the heavy carts of 
the charcoal men rattle over the streets, 
and have listened to their ringing ery of 
“ Charcoal, charcoal” ? Do you know 

what charcoal is, and where it comes from? It is 
not dug out of the ground as our ordinary coal is, 
but is obtained by heating wood in a closely covered 
place. Gases are driven off, and what is left of 
the wood is charcoal. Charcoal is one form of 
carbon; coke, another kind of fuel, is a form of 
carbon ; and, though it is so unlike the other forms, 
the beautiful diamond is also pure carbon. 

We can make charcoal for ourselves. Place 
some wood shavings in a test tube; fit a glass tube 
in the cork of the test tube, and apply heat with the 
alcohol lamp. A gas will be driven off from the 
tube, and the wood shavings will have become char- 
coal. 


Coke is what is left of the coal from which illumi- 
nating gas is made. Though it is used for fuel, it 
is not very durable. To make coke, powder some 
bituminous coal, and heat in a test tube as in the 
experiment with the wood shavings; when the gas 
is driven off, coke will remain. 

Carbon is used to take oxygen from the ores of 
metals. Many metals are found combined with 
oxygen, and in order to get the pure metal the 
oxygen has to be taken from the ore. To show 
how this may be done, place a very small piece of 
lead oxide on a piece of charcoal, and heat it by 
directing the flame of the alcohol lamp upon it by 
means of a blow-pipe. The carbon—that is, the 
charcoal—and the oxygen of the lead oxide will 
unite when heated, and a drop of pure lead will be 
left on the charcoal. 

A blow-pipe can be made by heating a piece of 
glass tubing two or three inches from the end. 
When it is sufficiently heated, pull it apart, thus 
leaving a tapered end. Now heat the long piece of 
the tube again enougf to bend it at right angles 
about three inches from this point. 

Carbon is used to absorb impurities. Put some 
boneblack (a form of carbon) into a filter paper 
which is fitted toa funnel. Through the funnel 
pour some water mixed with ink into a glass below. 
The water will be clear after pouring it through 
the paper two or three times. 

There is a gas formed of carbon and oxygen 
which is called carbonic acid gas, or carbon dioxide. 
This is a very important gas for us to know some- 
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thing about, for we breathe it out from our lungs 
at every breath, We can do some experiments 
which will show something about it. First let us 
find out how to make it. Use the same bottle that 
was used in making hydrogen. Put some pieces of 
marble or bits of chalk, as may be most convenient, 
in the bottom of the bottle ; pour hydrochloric acid 
upon it, and carbonic acid gas will be given off, 
which may be caught over water. 

This gas will not allow a candle to burn in it. 
If we lower a lighted candle into a bottle of car- 
bonie acid gas, the flame will be extinguished, and 
the gas itself will not burn, as the hydrogen did. 

Carbonic acid gas, or carbon dioxide, as chemists 
are most apt to call it, when dissolved in water, 
forms an acid. Any acid will turn blue litmus 
paper red. Litmus is a vegetable substance pre- 
pared from lichens. Pour some water into a bottle 
where there is carbon dioxide, and dip a piece of 
blue litmus paper into the solution, and the blue 
paper will instantly be turned red. This paper can 
be purchased in small pieces. A leaf of purple 
cabbage will also be turned red if dipped into the 
solution. 

Carbon dioxide is a gas that is heavier than air. 
We can pour it from a bottle as we would a liquid, 
and though we cannot see it fall, this experiment 
will show that it does so. Light a candle, and pour 
a bottle of the gas upon it, and the flame will be 
extinguished as the gas falls upon it. This can be 
shown very nicely by fastening three pieces of 
candle on a board with hooks of wire of different 
lengths. Holding the board at an angle of forty- 
five degrees, pour the gas upon it, and the candle 
nearest the top will be extinguished first, and the 
others in order as the gas reaches them. 

The test of carbon dioxide is lime-water. If a 
bottle of lime-water cannot easily be purchased, 
prepare it by allowing a piece of lime the size of a 
hen’s egg to remain in a quart of water for several 
hours. Strain the liquid through filter paper 
placed in a funnel. Carbon dioxide always turns 
lime-water milky-white. Pour some of this clear 
lime-water into a bottle of the gas, and see the 
result for yourself. 

We can prove that we exhale this gas from our 
lungs by breathing through a glass tube into a 
bottle of clear lime-water. The water is turned 
white, showing the presence of carbon dioxide. 

With every breath that we inhale we take oxy- 
gen from the air into our lungs. But we do not 
exhale it again. So when we have been in a closed 
room a long time we have taken a great deal of the 
oxygen out of the air, and have replaced it with 
carbon dioxide. We could not live if we did not 
have oxygen to breathe. Did you ever have a 
headache because you were in a crowded room 
where there was no fresh air? That was because 
all the people in the room had been taking the 
oxygen out of the air into their lungs, and had been 
replacing it with carbon dioxide. If several people 
were left in a closed room long enough without 
having fresh air they would die, because they would 
have used up all the oxygen in the air. 

This shows us how necessary it is to have the 
rooms in our houses, and especially our sleeping- 
rooms, where we spend so many hours at a time, 
well ventilated. If it is possible to do so and avoid 
a draught, it is well always to have a window partly 
open ina sleeping-room. At any rate, for several 
hours of each day the windows should be thrown 
wide open, so that the air from which we have been 
taking the oxygen may go out, and that the fresh, 
invigorating air from outside may come in. 


TRUE BRAVERY. 


VERYBODY admires courage—the cour- 

>))| age to acknowledge a mistake, the cour- 
<5) age to speak the truth fearlessly, even 
= )}| when it costs dearly in comfort or friend- 
rot | ship; the courage to suffer pain, to sac- 
rifice one’s self for another. We all know courage 
does not mean to put one’s self in needless danger. 
I knew a boy once who went to a school opposite a 
church, and who one recess climbed up the inside 
stairs of the church steeple till he could go no higher, 
and then climbed up the lightning-rod to the top 
stone of the steeple. The boys who watched, many 
with faces white with fear, made the mistake of 
thinking the boy brave. He was not brave, only 
foolhardy. I watched a girl walk out on a plank 
extending over the water and then laugh at the two 
girls with her because they would not follow her. 
That was not courage—just silly daring of danger. 
A railroad bridge was being rebuilt after hav- 
ing been destroyed by fire; the ties were in place 
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except at short intervals where a board was laid 
down for the workmen. One Sunday three girls 
walked down to see the bridge, when one of them 
started to walk across, in spite of the protests of her 
companions. When about twenty-five feet away 
from the abutment, she became dizzy and fright- 
ened, and sank down on the ties screaming with 
terror. At great risk and much effort, two gentle- 
men brought her back to her friends. Was there 
any courage shown in an act that simply endangered 
her life, God’s great gift to her, and caused two 
strangers to endanger their lives to save hers, use- 
lessly imperiled, and caused two friends whom she 
loved and who loved her an hour of intense suffer- 
ing? There died this summer a gentleman, who 
made a record for bravery of which any soldier might 
be proud, of whom a college friend has written the 
following : 


“* To the Editor of the Nation: 

“ Sir,—I presame that some more extended account 
of the life and work of the late Mr. Schuyler than the 
appreciative notice in your columns will be prepared by 
some competent hand. But, while his memory is still 
fresh, I should like to draw attention to a phase of his 
character which has made a very deep impression upon 


me. 

“When Eugene Schuyler entered Yale College he 
was the smallest and, with one exception possibly, the 
youngest of the undergraduates. lew who knew him at 
that time will forget the gentle, rosy-cheeked, large-eyed 
boy who seemed so out of place among the somewhat 
rude and noisy members of the class of 59. Natu- 
rally, he never kicked foot-ball nor played ‘ wicket’ (a 
kind of bastard cricket much in vogue ‘n those days), 
and very rarely did he venture into a boat. [am not 
sure that he ever climbed to the top of either East or 
West Rock. ‘To this disinclination to all outdoor 
sports or exercise was joined a real timidity and 
shrinking from anything involving hardship or danger. 
More than once have | guarded him to his room in the 
evening during our periodic hostilities with the New 
Haven firemen. Even still more marked was a fem- 
inine sensitiveness to a rough word or hostile criticism. 
In these respects he remained unchanged to the end of 
his college course, though in other ways he matured. 
In our last years he took the women’s rile in the col- 
lege theatricals, and looked his part to perfection. 

“ After graduation our paths separated, and [ knew 
almost nothing of him for years beyond the mere fact 
that he had gone to Russia. Great was my surprise, 
therefore, to have him brought suddenly to mind 
one day when reading the opening chapters of Mac- 
Gahan’s ‘ Campaigning on the Oxus.’ In these I found 
Schuyler on the threshold of one of the most adventur- 
ous and perilous journeys which a man could undertake 
in 1873. The least that it demanded was the greatest 
powers of endurance. One might almost say that the 
easiest, certainly the safest, part was the beginning— 
the four weeks of travel, day and night, in a tarantass, 
across the Siberian plains, with the thermometer from 
thirty to fifty degrees below zero. But to penetrate 
into farthest Turkestan, almost alone, at the very time 
that Russia was advancing upon Khiva and intensif y- 
ing every Turkoman’s hatred of the Christian, de- 
manded a perfect fearlessness of danger, joined with 
the ability to compel unwilling men to perform one’s 
will, and an inflexibility of purpose overcome by no 
obstacle, which only few men have possessed. 

“The courage which, to recall a single instance, en- 
abled him to face unflinchingly the mob of Bokhariot 
pilgrims whom a fanatic was inciting to murder him, 
was displayed in a still more striking manner three 
years after this during his investigation of the Turkish 
atrocities in Bulgaria. With only seven companions he 
traversed the harried region, at times riding by ‘ paths 
so steep,’ writes MacGahan, who is again with him, 
‘that we were obliged to dismount and walk half the 
time, without then seeming quite safe from rolling 
down into some abyss.’ Schuyler had two interpreters, 
the one a smooth-tongued Greek, the other a rough 
Armenian, if my memory does not fail me. It was his 
custom, during the examination of ordinary witnesses, 
to employ the Greek. But when one of those Turkish 
brutes like the mudir of Batak was before him, he 
browbeat him into cringing subjection by the aid of the 
Armenian. It is difficult for me to imagine a greater 
contrast than that presented by the gentle, almost girl- 
ish collegian that I knew, and this Consul-General, 
nearly alone in the heart of the Balkans, surrounded 
by men still red-handed with Christian blood and 
thirsting to shed his, yet calmly compelling them by 
the pure force of his will to do his bidding. 

“ A few years ago, when his active career was nearly 
over, | saw him in Boston. Naturally we talked of 
what he had done, and, in answer to a remark of mine 
in reference to this change in him which I have noted, 
he said : ‘In all my journeyings [ never mounted my 
horse in the morning without a shudder of terror.’ So, 
after all, the natural timidity, the constitutional sbrink- 
ing from hardship and peril, was still there, but kept 
under by his will. Just as he mastered Uzbek, the 
Bokhariot, and the Turk, so he compelled his fears to 
yield to his determination to extend the bounds of 
knowledge at one time, to bring aid to an oppressed 
——_ at another. From that day I have regarded 

ugene Schuyler as the bravest man whom I[ have ever 
known. JAMES MASCARENE HuBBARD, 

Boston, August 26, 1890,” 
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UncLe PETeER’sS DESK. 


HE TAKES HIS CHAIR. 


EVERAL months ago an elderly gentleman 
came into the publisher’s office and asked to 
see the editors. He was a rather severe-looking old 
gentleman, as you may see from his portrait, and 
when the editors found that he had dropped in to 
give some advice as to the management of The 
Christian Union they wished that they had gone 
out to luncheon a little earlier than usual. After 
talking with him a little while, however, the editors 
concluded that it would be a pleasant thing to take 
him to luncheon with them. So they all went out 
to lunch together, and the result of it was that 
Uncle Peter—that proved to be the old gentle- 
man’s name—was mentioned in the next number of 
the paper ; and somehow he kept coming into the 
office and saying or writing little things that were 
put into type, till correspondents took the matter up 
and began writing to Uncle Peter without so much 
as asking the editors’ permission. 
At last the editors found that Uncle Peter’s mail 


was growing so large that something must be done. 


about it, so he was asked to answer his own letters, 
and, after some hesitation—for he is a rather shy 
old gentleman—he consented to do so. 

Uncle Peter is, therefore, formally presented here- 
with to the readers of The Christian Union, and 
you may fancy him taking off his spectacles, rising 
from his chair, and making his best bow. 


‘UNCLE PETER.”’ 


Uncle Peter, however, does not know everything 
—in that respect he differs from some editors—but 
The Christian Union has in mind a number of as- 
sistants, each of whom knows all that is worth 
knowing about some particular thing, and whenever 
Uncle Peter is in doubt he will be able to go straight 
to the very best authorities in the land and find out 
all about it. 

Now, if there is anything that any of our young 
readers wants to know about, Uncle Peter will under- 
take to answer. If a reply is wanted ina hurry, in- 
close a stamp, or, better, a stamped and addressed 
envelope, for reply by mail. It always takes longer 
than outsiders thirk to have questions answered in 

rint. 

: Judging from the letters already received, inquiries 
will naturally arrange themselves in two classes ; 
namely, those that are interesting to a great many, 
and those that are interesting to only afew. Uncle 
Peter will answer in print those that seem to 
be most interesting to the largest number, and he 
will answer by letter those that are interesting only 
to the writers. 

So, then, you may begin as soon as you like. If 
there is anything that puzzles you in school or out 
of school, at work or play, on week days or on Sun- 
day, about science, manners, skating, swimming, 
base-ball, lacrosse, or anything else, just write it 
out as plainly as you can, and in as few words as 
possible, and send it to 


The Christian Union, 
30 La Fayette Place, 
For Uncle Peter. New York. 


1. Wanted, a Drawing Teacher.—B. P. C. 
writes that she is fourteen years old, lives in the 
country, and wants to be an artist and learn how 
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to paint pictures. “ There is no one within reach,” 
she says, “that can teach me anything about it.” 
Uncle Peter cannot know aJl about your home sur- 
roundings, but he is quite willing to make one or 
two suggestions. There are in New York several 
hundred art students, many of whom are qualified 
to teach. The schools are closed from Jane till 
September, and no doubt some young lady can be 
found who will be glad of a home in the country 
during those months. She could pay for her board 
and lodging, if no other arrangements were made, 
by giving you lessons in drawing and painting. If 
you will write to the secretary of any large art 
school, inclosing stamp for return postage, or, 
better, a stamped and addressed envelope, you can 
no doubt secure the names and addresses of several 
students qualified for such an engagement. The 
rest can be arranged by correspondence with the 
students themselves. The leading art schools in 
New York are: The Students’ Art League, East 
Twenty-third Street; The National Academy of 
Design, the Cooper Union, and the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. If this plan is not possible, you 
might join one of the classes of the Chautauqua 
Summer Institute, which are conducted by corre- 
spondence. Full information may be obtained by 
addressing Miss Kimball, the Secretary, at Plain- 
field, N. J. 

2. How to Make an Index.—T. K. L. asks for 
brief directions in regard to an alphabetical card 
catalogue that he is making of his father’s library. 
He was doing very well, he says, until he read a 
criticism on an index lately published in The Chris- 
tian Union. Since then he has been in much per- 
plexity, fearing on the one hand lest he may index 
too much, and, on the other hand, lest he may index 
too little. Elaborate rules have been published for 
indexing or cataloguing by the “ Library Journal ” 
of this city. You can easily procure a copy of 
these by writing for them (price 10 cents), but I 
doubt if they would help you much. For an aver- 
age private library the best rule is to study the 
catch-words, and index accordingly. It is a good 
plan to index always under the author’s surname. 
Books ought to be remembered by their author’s 
names, but very often one forgets the author and 
remembers only the subject, or the title, or part of 
it. Now, if you can give a shrewd guess as to which 
word or which part of the title will be remembered, 
you can make a good index, or, which is the same 
thing, a good catalogue. It is not always easy todo 
this. Suppose, for instance, that you have a book 
entitled “ Among the Indians of Arizona,” by John 
Smith. If only one entry is allowable, it should be 
as follows: “ Indians of Arizona, Among the; by 
John Smith,” for most people will remember the 
word Indians rather than “ Smith ” or “ Arizona.”’ 
Indians, then, is the catch-word. If you are mak- 
ing an index of authors, the entry should read: 
“Smith, John. Among the Indians of Arizona.” 
If you are making a complete author, title, and sub- 
ject index, which is best for practical use, you will 
make a third entry as follows: “ Arizona, Among 
the Indians of; by John Smith.” Common sense 
is the best guide for the indexer, as for most things 
in this life, for no rules can be given that will cover 
all possible cases. One rule, however, may be 
given in conclusion; namely, never index anything 
under The. 

3. Hypnotism and Mesmerism.—aA. R. has ‘seen 
these two words in print so many times, and has 
heard so many different opinions and statements 
about them, that she wants Uncle Peter to tell her 
something about them. They are the same thing 
under different names. Frederick Anton Mesmer, 
after whom Mesmerism is named, died in Germany 
in 1815. He was the first to make a study of the 
curious states of mind that occur when people are 
in a sort of waking sleep. Hypnotism is from 
the Greek vzvos (sleep). “ Animal magnetism ”’ 
is another term for mesmerism, but hypnotism is 
now accepted as the best general name. Every 
one has heard of people who sometimes get up in 
the night and waik about without waking; sleep- 
walkers, or somrambulists, they are called. Uncle 
Peter thinks that when they are in this state they 
may be properly called “ hypnotics.” Sometimes 
people pass into this hypnotic state without going 
to sleep first, but as yet very little is known as to 
how or why they do so, or what they think and 
see and feel when they are in this condition. A 
great deal of deception has been practiced under 
one or the other of the names given; of late 
years, however, honest scientific men have begun 
to study the subject, and it is believed that be- 
fore long the world will know something positive 
about what it can only guess at now. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
THE SPIRIT OF TRUE SERVICE: 


By THE Rev. Lyman ABBOTT. 


&- ®|O get the full significance of this incident 
é we need to put together the accounts 
separately given by Luke and by John. 
In the East, questions of social rank and 
precedence are deemed of great impor- 
tance. The places at the table are adjusted accord- 
ingly, and each person is assigned his special place 
according to his social rank. In the little band 
which followed Jesus there were no ranks; there 
was no recognized precedence. The disciples had 
come with their Master to take the Passover supper 
in the upper chamber which hospitality had pro- 
vided for them. How should they be seated at the 
table? Over this question an unseemly wrangle 
took place. One of the ancient commentators 
quaintly suggests the ground upon which the differ- 
ent disciples urged their respective claims. John 
claimed the first place because he was the beloved 
disciple ; James, because he was the Lord’s brother ; 
Peter, because he was the rock on which the 
churches would be founded ; Judas Iscariot, because 
he was the treasurer and carried the bag; and so 
on to the end of the list. Jesus waited while the 
disciples disputed, and left them to settle the ques- 
tion of rank among themselves and take their seats 
as they would. In this wrangle they had perhaps 
forgotten that their feet were not washed, and they 
made ready for the supper table. In the East, 
where sandals, not shoes, are worn, and where, at 
that time, meals were taken reclining, each one 
leaning measurably upon his neighbor, the washing 
of feet before meals was as much a matter of seem- 
liness and cleanliness as with us the washing of 
hands; but there was no servant to perform this 
office for the disciples, and it did not enter into the 
heart of any one of them to think of offering to do it 
for his neighbor. Christ waited until the unseemly 
dispute was over, then arose from his seat, laid off 
his upper garment, girded himself with a towel, and 
washed and wiped, in succession, the feet of all the 
disciples. This was his pungent rebuke of their 
contentious and self-seeking spirit. Then, resuming 
his seat, he warned them in pathetic tones of what 
was to come; told them that they who thus con- 
tended for the first place at the table would all 
that very night forsake him and flee; that one of 
them would betray him and another would deny 
him ; and that he himself, Lord and Master of them 
all, whose coronation they were anticipating, would 
be led forth as a malefactor and put todeath. The 
whole scene is one of the most significant and one 
of the most pathetic in the life of the Master. 
From the many thoughts which it suggests I am 
content myself with selecting three: 

1. How miserable seems to us this spirit of petty 
ambition in such an hour! Read Christ’s words to 
the twelve as they are recorded in the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, an‘t sixteenth chapters of John, and then 
think of them as uttered to the disciples who had 
just been quarreling, in the presence of such a 
Master, over the question of places at the supper 
table. Reflect upon the story of the passion which 
follows, and put this self-sacrifice of the Master and 
this self-assertion of the disciples side by side, and 
how wretched and mean the latter seems! But it 
is not more wretched and mean than the similar 
spirit which perpetually shows itself in human- 
ity. The history of the world is full of it. The 
pages most luminous with heroism are blurred and 
blotted with the record of just such wrangles and 
contentions. Who can read the story of the last 
days of the Roman republic without feeling at once 
his heart beat higher at some incident of heroism 
or self-denial, and his cheek mantle with shame at 
the ignominy of some miserable jealousy, petty 
ambition, or factious self-seeking? Who can read 
the story of William of Orange without commingled 
emotions of admiration for the great hero and of 
contempt for the factions who were a worse enemy 
to him and to the country than the foreign foe 
against which he fought? Who can read the story 
of our own American Revolution or our own Civil 
War without at once pride in the figures of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln and a sense of shame at being 
the countryman of some of those self-seeking gener- 
als and politicians who marred the work and made 
wretched the life of America’s two greatest heroes ? 
From the days of Christ to the present day these 
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two figures stand side by side in strange contrast: 
that of patient, self-sacrificing heroism; that of 
petty, wrangling, contentious self-seeking. 

2. This spirit of self-seeking is almost always 
mated to a spirit of self-conceit. The man who 
wants the best place thinks himself the best man. 
He is ambitious for the post before he has earned 
it. He desires the office for the honor, not for the 
opportunity. He would grasp position, not wait to 
have it conferred upon him. I believe it to be 
a truth capable of universal application that we 
should seek only opportunities for service, and 
leave rewards to follow or not, as others may will ; 
that our only ambition should be to earn, not to 
receive, place or rank. He who is inspired by this 
ambition will never be dissatisfied except with him- 
self, and though his dissatisfaction may become 
morbid, it is a less dangerous and deadly form of 
disease than satisfaction with self and dissatisfac- 
tion with the awards of mankind; for he whose 
energy is expended in getting a position has none 
left to expend in making himself worthy of it. 
Pride goeth before a fall. Self-seeking goeth, if 
not before, then hand in hand, with pride. Places 
into which men have pushed themselves, they are 
apt speedily to vacate by dishonorable failure, 
as every one of these disciples vacated his place by 
his present desertion of the Master. One hour they 
were struggling as to which should sit nearest to him. 
An hour later and they were engaged in a mad 
race as to which should get farthest from him; so 
they proved that, so far from being worthy a seat 
at the first place at the table, they were none of 
them worthy to sit at that table at all. 

3. And so we come to the conclusion of the 
whole matter, that to which Christ gave expression 
in one of his parabolic teachings reported by this 
same evangelist : 

“ And he put forth a parable to those which were bid- 
den, when he marked how they chose out the chief 
rooms ; saying unto them, When thou art bidden of any 
man to a wedding, sit not down in the highest room; lest 
a more honorable man than thou be bidden of him ; and 
he that bade thee and him come and say to thee, Give 
this man place; and thou begin with shame to take the 
lowest room. But when thou art bidden, go and sit 
down in the lowest room ; that when he that bade thee 
cometh, he may say unto thee, Friend, go up higher : 
then shalt thou have worship in the presence of them 
that sit at meat with thee.” 

What is honor? It is either a shadow or a sub- 
stance. As a shadow it is what men think about 
it. It is a something which other men award to us. 
The decoration of the Legion of Honor is honorable 
in case it really represents a public esteem earned 
of the nation by some true service rendered to it. 
The title of D.D. is honorable if it truly represents 
some actual recognition of scholarship possessed and 
scholarly service rendered in and to the community. 
Bat, after all, this is but a shadow. What men 
think about us is of small account. They may think 
falsely, and the honor may be a dishonorable one. 
At all events, even this shadow exists only in case 
it is a free and unsought award. The decorations 
of the Legion of Honor which, a few yeara ago, 
some generals in the French army purchased were 
not insignia of honor at all, and when the way in 
which they had been obtained was discovered, they 
became the insignia of disgrace. I am told that 
petitions are sometimes sent in to our colleges by, 
or on behalf of, clergymen who desire the title of 
D.D. to be attached to their names, and even that, 
in some instances, endowments are given to colleges 
with the condition implied or understood that a de- 
gree shall be bestowed upon the donor’s candidate. 
Such titles, bought or otherwise sought for, are not 
titles of honor; for even that honor which attaches 
to a reputation worthily earned, attaches only if 
there is a reputation and it is worthily earned. 
Honor that is sought is not honor. The place into 
which a man has pushed himself confers no credit 
on him. If there is no public and popular voice 
bestowing the title, the title is worse than meaning- 
less, for it means self-seeking and self-serving. 

Bat honor is a substance as well as a shadow. 
It is character as well as reputation, service and 
achievement as well as the fame of them. These 
disciples who wanted the first place at the table 
were, if they had only known it, contending for 
disgrace and dishonor. Christ, whose face was set 
toward the cross, and who was presently to die a 
malefactor’s death, despised and rejected of men, 
was seeking the only true honor, the honor of a he- 
roic and divine and self-sacrificing service. This is 
the real lesson to which all subordinate lessons in 
this scene point. There is only one thing worth 
our living, or worth our dying. It is the oppor- 
tunity to render service to others. He who seeks 
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this opportunity, who, in the seeking of it, flings 
aside as unworthy his consideration all offices, 
emoluments, and honors, wins the real, true honor, 
and in the final and eternal adjustment, when the 
things that are now darkened become illuminated, 
the words now whispered in the ear are spoken on 
the house-top, the first become last and the last 
become first, these oftentimes unknown and unhon- 
ored servitors of their fellow-men will be found to 
have won the only real honor, because they won 
the thorn-crown of self-sacrifice. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE SPIRIT OF SERVICE. 
By Emity Huntinaron MILLER. 


Z|RUE greatness. In our last lesson we 
talked of some of the things that our Lord 
said at that last Passover supper, but there 
are many more precious words spoken to 
the disciples he called his own, but spoken 
also for us. Although Jesus had heard them disputing 
among themselves who should be accounted the 
greatest, he did not openly rebuke them. It seems as 
if his heart was so full of tenderness that he could 
not bear to do it; but, after giving them a lesson by 
doing for them what they were not willing to do 
for each other, he told them, in a very gentle way, 
how they should seek for greatness, and what they 
should count the highest place. He told them that 
in his kingdom the one who was humblest should 
be greatest ; that the chief honor was to be in serv- 
ing others, and not in being served; because those 
who so lived and loved and humbled themselves for 
love’s sake were most like Christ, who had set them 
the example of such a life. 

Comfort. The disciples might well have been 
ashamed of their foolish disputes and their un- 
willingness to serve. No doubt some of them 
thought, “ He will think we do not love him at all ; 
that we are selfish and ambitious, and only think 
of ourselves.” But Jesus knew their hearts; he 
knew they did love him. He said in his prayer, 
“These are thine; they have kept thy word; I 
am glorified in them ;”’ and now, after his words 
of gentle reproof and instruction, he adds, “ Ye are 
they which have continued with me in my tempta- 
tions.” Ino spite of all their faults and imperfec- 
tions, they had been ready to meet trial and danger 
with their Master, they had forszken all to follow 
him, and he left them this comforting assurance— 
that their faithfulness was precious to him. So no 
disciple who truly loves his Lord need be discouraged 
over his own failures and imperfections, or feel 
that he is of no use to hi: Master. The most pre- 
cious thing in the world is love and sympathy, and 
where we are sure of this we can overlook the mis- 
takes our friends make in trying to serve us. We 
say sometimes of a child, “ He means well, but he 
forgets ; he means well, but he does not understand ;” 
and so we have patience, and go on teaching, train- 
ing, forgiving, and always loving; never saying 
harsh or unkind or discouraging things, but help- 
ing the child to be what we wish him to be. Just 
so, our Father accepts and loves and encourages his 
children. 

A kingdom. Jesus said: “ I appoint unto you a 
kingdom, as my Father hath appointed unto me.” 
A man may be appointed an officer, but then he 
has to go out and meet the enemy and overcome 
them. Jesus appoints a kingdom to his disciples, 
but they must conquer and take ion of it, 
and it is to be conquered by love and self-sacrifice, 
by giving ourselves for others. Its kings and 
princes are those who deny themselves that they 
may follow Christ ; who eat and drink at his table 
now because daily they go to him for the bread and 
the water of life, and who will eat at his table by 
and by because their kingdom is his kingdom, and 
they belong to the royal family. 

Peter’s danger. One out of the little band 
Satan had already taken. Day after day he had 
been whispering to Judas, and Judas had listened 
to his words, looked at his temptations, and at last 
ope ed his heart and let Satan enterintohim. But 
Satan wanted another, and that was Peter. Peter 
was not like Judas ; he would not dally with tempta- 
tion and finally yield ; he was rash and self-confident, 
and must be thrown off his guard by some sudden 
trial. Satan knew just how to attack Peter, but 
Peter had a Friend who understood how to defeat 
Satan, and that was the Lord Jesus. He warned 
Peter of his enemy, and he said, “I have prayed 
for thee, that thy faith fail not.” It is better to 
come safely through trials than to be kept from 
them, and Peter needed this very lesson. There 
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at the table, with Jesus close by him, he could say 
honestly, “ Lord, with thee I am ready to go both 
to prison and to death.” Perhaps he might have 
been, but he was not called to go with Jesus. He 
was tried by a little, unexpected thing, and he failed. 
His self-confidence was gone, but Christ's prayer 
was answered, for his faith did not fail. Ittakesa 
= deal of faith to bring a man back to his 
ather when he can only say, “ Father, I have 
sinned and am no more worthy to be called thy 
son.” Before Peter fell he had faith in himself ; 
after he was converted he had faith in God, and so 
he was ready to do the work with which Jesus 
charged him: “ Strengthen thy brethren.” He 
could teach them that their strength was in Christ, 
and that only through him they could stand. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC. 
THE SAVIOUR FOR ME. 


(1 Tim. i., 15; 2 Tim.i., 12.) 


b|AUL’S words are words of strong assur- 
auce. “Faithful is the saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation.” “I know 
| him whom I have believed.” Let us 
look at the life of Jesus, that the truth 
already believed may become a power in our lives. 
We find the promised Deliverer, who was to be 
called Jesus because he was to save his people from 
their sins, not as a king upon a throne, but a help- 
less infant in a manger cradle. We see him as a 
child in the humble home at despised Nazareth, 
obedient and faithful always. We see the “ beloved 
Son ” hungering in the wilderness and tempted by 
the prince of tempters, but he gains the victory in 
each temptation. We watch him through his three 
years’ ministry. He teaches and preaches the 
gospel of the kingdom. He heals all manner of 
diseases, he gives life to the dead. The children 
gather around him and receive hie blessing. The 
common people and the poor listen gladly to his 
words, and the vilest of sinners, in men’s eyes, 
receive forgiveness. We watch him in his inter- 
course with his friends. Of the twelve disciples 
there are three in closer sympathy with him than 
the rest, and of these three, one is “the disciple 
whom Jesus loved.” He rests often in the quiet 
home at Bethany; he weeps by the grave of his 
friend Lazarus, and comforts the mourning sisters. 
We see him going steadily on to Jerusalem and to 
the Cross. In Gethsemane he pleads, “ Take away 
this cup from me: nevertheless, not what I will, 
bat what thou wilt.” On Calvary he yields up his 
life to the Father. We see him, the risen Lord, in 
tender and loving intercourse with his disciples, and 
then he is taken from them into heaven. We see 
these disciples going forth in the power of the 
promised Spirit, preaching this same Jesus, sure of 
this one thing, that this Gospel is the power of God. 
unto salvation. We see them persecuted and dying 
for the faith they preach and for the Lord they 
love. 

This is the Saviour for us. Mothers can trust 
the smallest, weakest babe in his care. Children 
can enjoy his loving sympathy and his blessing. 
The tempted can obtain strength to overcome 
from him who was so fiercely tempted. The poor, 
the sin-sick, the lame, the blind, and the deaf 
can be healed. We may every one of us be in as 
close sympathy with him as we want to be; any 
one of us may be a “ beloved disciple” if we will 
but open the heart wide to the divine love. 

“The Saviour for me” is the Saviour for the 
world. Think of it! the Saviour that we love, that 
we cannot live without, is unknown to millions of 
souls that are as capable as ours of loving and serv- 
ing him! May the power of that Spirit, who can 
speak through human words and thrill through 
the human touch, so kindle the fire of love and 
devotion in our hearts that we cannot rest so long 
as there is a soul anywhere in the wide world that 
cannot say, if he will, “ Jesus is my Saviour.” 

References: Is. liii., 5; Matt. iii., 16, 17—viii., 
2, 3—xi., 28-30; Mark x., 51, 52; Lake xxiii., 
39-43; John i, 12, 14, 29—iii., 14-17— iv., 13, 
14, 41, 42—vi., 47-59 —viii., 10, 11—x., 9—xiv., 
6—xvii., 19; Rom. viii., 38, 39; 2 Cor. v., 21; 
Phil. ii., 9-11; Heb. ii., 16-18—iv., 14, 15—vii., 
25—xiii., 8, 12; 1 Pet. i, 8, 9—ii., 6,7; 1 John 
i, 7, 9—ii., 1, 2—iii., 16—iv., 11. 

Daily Readings: (1) Mark ii., 13-17; (2) Matt. 
xviii. 11-14; (3) Luke vii.. 16-23; (4) John xi., 
18-36; (5) Mark xv., 25-38 ; (6) Rom. v., 1-11; 
(7) 1 Tim. i., 15; 2 Tim. i, 12. 


! For the week beginning October 19, 1890, 
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Revicious News. 


LITERATURE FOR INDIANS. 


In answer to an appeal made several weeks ago many 
periodicals have been offered, and are now being sent to 
the Indians. While there is yet only a beginning made 
in this work of furnishing them with our own literature 
instead of merely with school-books, or, as returned 
students, with no books at all, by which to lead them 
to the comprehension of American life and ways, yet 
the response has been gratifying. Letters have come 
from returned Indians expressing satisfaction in the 
reading received, and the superintendents of the Indian 
schools are not slow in expressing themselves. “It is 
a work,” writes one, “that with hearty co-operation of 
an intelligent public can but be productive of grand 
and lasting results.” 

“It is something entirely new at this school,” adds 
another, “as there has been no provision hitherto made 
for supplying the children with reading. The papers 
have been appreciated by the children, and already have 
been the means of doing good.” 

Another superintendent writes : ‘‘The children were 
in ecstasy when we began to receive the magazines, 
and I trust a great amount of good may be accom- 
plished through their agency.” And another says: 
“ Our Indian children appreciate the gift most heartily.” 

One superintendent, receiving during vacation an ex- 
cellent supply of suitable periodicals (many of them 
fresh from the publishers), wrote : ‘Il know the chil- 
dren will be delighted when they come in from their 
summer vacation and find a nicely furnished room and 
such nice books to read. I will give the reading-room 
special attention, as I feel sure that it will prove very 
profitable and pleasant to the pupils.” 

Another superintendent, who was asked if he would 
like a reading-room established, answered : “ The chil- 
dren come to us on their way to the bedrooms upstairs 
and spend a while with books. Here is our opportunity 
to start new ideas. Your reading-room plan will be 
hailed with delight.” 

The interest in the work has been so great that 
already fifty schools are in the hands of persons in dif- 
ferent towns and cities working to interest friends and 
societies. Some of these schools already have the 
twelve periodicals asked for. ‘These twelve are only a 
beginning of what ought to be, but at least they are a 
foundation. There are evidences enough that the 


‘Indians will seize upon this way of helping on their 


Americanizing by getting ideas of American life, and 
wheu the work to be done by each person here is so 
small and the result so great, who will not be willing 
to invest the little time to mail their own periodicals, 
or the small amount of money to send from publishers 
the best class of periodicals on terms generously made 
for this work ? 

For the response to this call for periodicals proves 
that children’s magazines are less readily offered than 
those of older readers. ‘The reason is plain. Children 
here like to keep their own magazines and papers, to 
go over them again with that delight which they have 
in the stories they know as well as the tellers of them. 
There should be thousands of periodicals, suitable for 
white children from twelve years old down to baby- 
hood, sent out at once to these Indian schools. Will 
not péople find out for how little money some of the 
brightest and best of these may be subscribed for, for 
the purpose of carrying on this work? When parents 
see their own children, in the blessed environment of 
civilized aud Christian homes, happy with their pict- 
ures and their stories, will it not add a zest to their 
pleasure in the sight if they remember that some other 
children of the race so long outcast and abused are 
bending no less earnest faces over these same stories 
and pictures, and that this blessing is of their own giving 
to these little ones, many of whom have only pictures 
and stories to tell them of the lives of our children? 
To our public school for white children we add, besides 
our home care, libraries, lectures, and all the oppor- 
tunities of the age. Are we logical to expect Indian 
children to acquire fondness for reading from their 
phrase-books, and to develop perceptions of American 
life with their growing insight into fractions ? 

Publishers’ terms and Indian schools needing the 
children’s literature will be given on application to 

FRANCES C. SPARHAWK. 

Newton CENTER, Mass. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN ITINERANTS. 


Methodism has a new institution in the Itinerants’ 
Club. It originated in the fertile brain of Bishop John 
H. Vincent, who had already served his generation 
well. It was he who had eyes to see the value to the 
general Church of the International System of Lessons 
tor Bible Schools. The Chautauqua idea originated 
with him. While the Itinerants’ Club is an institution 
designed for Methodism, yet other branches of the 
Holy Catholic Church are likely to > it as they 
come to appreciate its practical value. It is the pur- 
pose of the Itinerants’ Club to improve the grade of 
the Methodist ministry in annual or semi-annual gath- 
erings, when the great problems of the Church in our 
time shall be considered. We have the highest au- 
thority for believing that “iron sharpeneth iron.” The 
self-sharpener has not yet been discovered. Ministers 
in active pastorates need the stimulating influence of 
association and study with each other. The new iusti- 
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tution is already established. So many ministers have 
now felt the quickening influence of these Clubs that 
they have grown to be a recognized — in assisting 
ministers to adapt themselves and their work to the 
necessities of the hour. 

The first session of the Rocky Mountain Itinerants’ 
Club was held in Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Denver, Colorado, under the srocldaal of Bishop 
Vincent, from the 9th to the 14th of September. Dele- 
ower were present from all parts of Colorado, from 

yoming, from Utah, and from Nebraska. The inter- 
est grew in intensity until the closing session. Bishop 
Vincent gave characteristic lectures on the following 
topics : “ To-morrow : A Study of the Church Life of the 
Future ;” ‘The American People, and Other People 
in America—How to Know, How to Evangelize, How 
to Elevate Them ;” “ The Connectional Idea in Cities ;” 
“The Minister in His Study ;” and “The Order- 
ing of Public Worship.” Bishop Warren, the resident 
Methodist Episcopal Bishop in Denver, reached home 
from his visit to the Conferences in Europe, in time to 
make a most scholarly address on “Sermon-Building.” 
Dr. C. H. Payne, Secretary of the Board of Education, 
delivered lectures on “ The Manly Minister” and “ The 
Elements of True Success.” Chancellor McDowell, of 
the University of Denver, delivered lectures on “ Bishop 
Hannington” and “St. John.” Dr. B. T. Vincent 
spoke on “ The Minister as a Man of Church Business” 
and on “ The Religious Instruction of Children.” Dr. 
A. B. Hyde lectured on “ The Minister as an Exegete ” 
and on “ Methodist Literature.” The essay on “ Meth- 
odist Literature ” was so fresh and original that a vote 
was immediately taken requesting Dr. Hyde to pre- 
pare a book on that subject. aily studies in the 
“Letters to Timothy” were conducted by Bishop 
Vincent. Exceptional interest was manifested in the 
conversations which Bishop Vincent conducted in the 
departments of Practical and Systematic Theology. 
Conversations were conducted by Dr. Earl Cranston 
on “The Book Concerns of Methodism ;” by the Rev. 
Dr. Barnes on “ Temperance ;” and by the Rev. S. W. 
Thornton on “ The Epworth League and Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies in the Church.” 

The Rocky Mountain Itinerants’ Club began, con- 
tinued, and ended its sessions in the faith announced by 
Bishop Vincent at the opening : “ We believe in the 
ministry of our Lord Jesus Christ, a ministry of men 
who must employ human conditions at their best in 
order to secure the best possible results.” 

Henry A. Bucnte 


Triniry Meruopist Episcorpat PARSONAGE, } 
DENVER, Col. 


THE PEABODY FUND. 


The annual meeting of the trustees of the Peabody 
Education Fund was held in this city last week. Robert 
C. Winthrop presided. There were present Bishop 
H. B. Whipple, of Minnesota ; ex- President Rutherford 
B. Hayes, Anthony J. Drexel, Dr. Samuel A. Green, 
James D. Porter, J. Pierpont Morgan, ex-President 
Grover Cleveland, William A. Courtenay, Judge 
Charles Devens, Senator Randall L. Gibson, Chief 
Justice Melville W. Fuller, Senator William M. Evarts, 
William Wirt Henry, Henderson M. Somerville, and 
J. L. M. Curry, the general agent of the fund. 

The total amount of the Peabody Educational Fund 
is a little over $2,000,000, and the income last year 
from all investments exceeded $96,000. Ex-President 
Hayes presented the report of the committee appointed 
to visit the Normal College at Nashville last November. 
The report of the general agent, J. L. M. Curry, showed 
that the total sum of $87,695 had been expended the 
past year. Of that $26,000 went to the Peabody Nor- 
mal College. The rest was distributed, in sums ranging 
from $3,725 to $9,655, in Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Louisiana, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. 


OBITUARY NOTE. 


The Rev. Dr. George B. Cheever, who died at his res- 
idence near Englewood, N. J., Wednesday of last week, 
was born in Hallowell, Me., April 17,1807. His father 
was a printer and publisher, and his grandfather, Na- 
thaniel Cheever, of Salem, Mass., is said to have been 
the first man whose blood was shed in the Revolutionary 
War. George B. Cheever was educated at Bowdoin 
College, where he graduated in 1825 i, | with Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, the poet Longfellow, John S. C. 
Abbott, United States Senator J. W. Bradbury, and 
Congressman Jonathan Cilley. In 1833 he became 
pastor of the Howard Street Church, Salem. He wrote 
for the Salem “ Landmark” an imaginative article in 
favor of temperance, under the guise of a dream, and 
entitled “ Inquire at Amos Giles’s Distillery.” Soon after 
its publication the “ Landmark” office was attacked at 
night, and the author of the article assaulted by the 
foreman of a Salem distillery. Subsequently he was 
indicted for libel upon the owners of the distillery and 
sentenced to thirty days’ imprisonment in Salem jail. 
In 1839 he became pastor of the Allen Street Baptist 
Church in this city. In 1844 he visited Europe, where 
he spent two years, and on his return he was associated 
for a time in the editorship of the New York “ Evan- 
gelist.” The Church of the Puritans was now formed 
and Mr. Cheever invited + become its pastor. age 
the re of the Missouri Compromise, the passage o 
the Positive Slave law and the Kansas-Nebraska bill, 
and the Dred Scott decision of the Supreme Court, the 
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of the Paritans was foremost in 

gery” any compromise with the slave power. 
Many of Dr. Cheever’s ishioners objected to his 
course and to the hospitality extended to the Church 
Anti-slavery Society, an organization which favored 
non-fellowship with slaveholders. In the summer of 
1860 Dr. Cheever went to England with a commission 
from his church to represent its position to British 
Christians in regard to emancipation in America. A 
year later he returned home and continued his warfare 
upon slavery, preaching on several occasions in the 

nited States Senate Chamber and in the Hall of the 
House of Representatives on the “ Rights of the Col- 
ored Race to Citizenship and Representation.” Dr. 
Cheever contributed to the “ North American Review,” 
“ Bibliotheca Sacra,” “Observer,” and other periodi- 
cals, and had printed many pamphlets on religious 
topics. ‘ 


WOMEN’S MISSION WORK. 


The sessions of the mass-meeting of the Women’s 
Home Missio Organizations to be held in North- 
ampton, Mass., Tuesday, October 21, have been so 
arranged that an hour and a half is allowed at noon 
for social converse. A substantial lunch can be secured 
for twenty-five cents in the vestry of the First Church, 
in the auditorium of which the speaking will be during 
the day. It is hoped that as many ladies as possible 
will avail themselves of this opportunity to meet each 
other and become acquainted. Let us not forget, before 
coming to this day, to offer the effectual, fervent 
prayer which shall avail much in the blessing of God 
upon our gathering. NATHALIE Lorp, 

Committee of Arrangements. 


BROOKLYN ETHICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The work of this Association during the last year 
has attracted wide attention, and its course of lectures 
for the coming season will worthily maintain the rec- 
ord which the Association has made in the past as a 
medium for the popularization of scientific thought on 
evolutionary lines. The lectures are delivered in the 
Second Unitarian Church, corner of Clinton and Con- 
gress Streets, Brooklyn, on Sunday evenings, and are 
free toall. Dr. L.G. Janes isthe President. Follow- 
ing is the announcement of the lectures for the season 
1890-91: 

EVOLUTION IN SCIENCE AND ART. 


October 12, 1890.—Alfred Russel Wallace: His Life and 
Work. By Professor Edward D. Cope, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

October 26, 1890.—Ernest Haeckel: His Life and Work. 
By Mr. Thaddeus B. Wakeman. 

November 9, 1890.—The Scientific Method: How Truth is 
Discovered. By Francis Ellingwood Abbot, Ph.D. 

November 23, 1890.—The Synthetic Philosophy: Its Evo- 
lution, Historical Antecedents, ete. By Mr. Benjamin F. 
Underwood. 

December 14, 1890.—Chemistry : Its Historical Evolution. 
By Dr. Robert G. Eccles. 

December 28, 1890.—Electric and Magnetic Physics : The 
Growth and History of this Science; its Relation to Evolu- 
tion. By Mr. Arthur E. Kennelly, of the Edison Laboratory. 

January 11, 1891.—Botany: The Historical Evolution of 
this Science. By Mr. Frederick J. Wulling, Ph.G. 

January 25, 1891.—Zodédlogy: Origin and Growth of the 
gente. By the Rev. John C. Kimball, of Hartford, 

onn. 

February 8, 1891.—Form and Color in Nature. By Mr. 
William Potts. 

‘ebruary 22, 1891.—Optics: History and Growth of the 
Science. By Dr. L. A. W. Alleman. 

March 8, 1891.—The Evolution of Art : Relations of Art to 
Civilization ; to Natural Science; to Morals; to Religion. 
By Mr. John A. Taylor. 

March 22, 1891.—Architecture: The Historical Develop- 
ment of the Art. By the Rev. John W. Chadwick. 

April 12, Its Origin and Historical Evo- 
lution. By Professor Thomas Davidson. 

April 26, 1891.—Painting : Origin and Growth of the Art. 

ay 10, 1891.—Music: Its Origin velopment. B 
Mr. Z. Sidney Sampson. 

May 24, 1891.—Life as a Fine Art: The Art of Right- 
Living. By Dr. Lewis G. Janes. 

May 31, 1890.—The Doctrine of Evolution: Its Scope and 
Influence. By Professor John Fiske. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—Dr. George Leon Walker, of the Old Center 
Church of Hartford, Conn., preached an interestin 
historical sermon on Sunday of last week. He sai 
among other things, that it was not until 1799 that 
lights were permitted ; they savored too much of the 
“Searlet Woman.” Of course no artificial heat was 
allowed in those good old days, and no instrumental 
music was permitted in the services. When stoves 
were introduced, about 1827, many of the old church 

illars looked upon them as an invention of Satan. Dr. 

alker spoke of an old-time pastor of the church who 
owned a leans interest in a distillery, and nobody was 
shocked at it either. In fact, it would have shocked the 
church members of that day to be told that it was 
wrong for their pastor to be interested in a distillery. 

—The Maritime Christian Endeavor Union was 
formed at Pictou recently, on the occasion of the first 
Nova Scotia Christian Endeavor Convention. This 
“ Maritime Union” embraces the societies in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward’s Island. 

—The General Theological Library (undenomina- 
tiona]) of Boston is now settled in its new building, 
No. 6 Mount Vernon Street. It provides a complete 
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theological library, reading-room, and —— muse- 
um, and is the only library of this specific kind in the 
world. It now contains more than fifteen thousand 
yolumes, not including the duplicates. The Associa- 
tion contains eight hundred members, and seats a larger 
number. 

—Two handsome windows have been placed in the 
chancel of Stratford-on-Avon Church, where Sbake- 
speare is buried. They have been erected at a cost of 
£500, in accordance with the will of the late Miss 
Bromley, and represent the Seven Acts of Mercy, illus- 
trated from female lives in the Old Testament, and the 
Eight Beatitudes, from the same in the New Testa- 
ment. 

—The Wisconsin State Congregational Association 
was held in Madison last week. e reports showed 
that the total number of Congregational charch or- 
ganizations is 204. There are 124 ministers in the 
work. The resident membership is 13,400, and the 
non-resident 2,252. There have been accessions to the 
membership of 1,665 during the year. There have 
been 994 removals, 549 being dismissed. The net gain 
is 721 members. The Sunday-school membership is 
about 20,000, over 700 more than reported last year. 
One hundred and sixty churches report 10,678 families 
under pastoral charge. The benevolent contributions 
from 151 churches were $41,407. The home expendi- 
tures of 147 churches were $181,335. The value of 
houses of worship in the State is $954,500 ; of par- 
sonages, $86,517. The average of 125 ministers’ sal- 
aries is $909. 

—There will be a union undenominational assembly of 
Christians at work in the United States and Canada at 
Hartford, Conn., November 6-12. It is convened under 
the auspices of the Committee for Christian Workers in 
the United States and Canada, and is the fifth of such 
meetings which have been held. The subjects which 
are to considered will relate to matters connected 
with aggressive Christian and benevolent work, more 
pe to plans and methods of work for reaching 
the classes not reached by the ordinary ministrations of 
the Gospel. A large number of earnest and well-known 
Christian workers, pastors, evangelists, and city mission- 
aries from different parts of the United States and 
Canada will be present, and a varied programme cover- 
ing many important phases of practical Christian work 
is being prepared, A general invitation is extended by 
the committee to all Christians who may be interested 
or engaged in practical Christian effort to attend as 
visiting delegates, with the privilege of participating in 
the discussions and proceedings. Reduced railroad 
and entertainment rates have been provided for all who 
desire to avail themselves of this privilege. Full par- 
 ticulars, partial list of subjects, speakers, ete., may be 
obtained by addressing the Secretary, the Rev. John 
C. Collins, New Haven, Conn. 

—The Beecher Memorial Church in Herkimer 
Street, Brooklyn, was opened for worship last Sunday. 
The society was organized by the Rev. 3 B. Halliday 
a couple of years ago, after he retired from the assist- 
ant pastorate of Plymouth Church. There were orig- 
inally only thirty members, but there are now more 
than 200, and the society is rapidly increasing. The 
cburch and Sunday-school building adjoining cost 
$17,000, and more than half of it has been paid. Al- 
though bordering on eighty years of age, there are few 
more active workers among Brooklyn’s ministers than 
Mr. Halliday. There are several beautiful stained- 
glass windows in the church, one of which was pre- 
sented by the Police and another by the Fire Department 
in recognition of services rendered each department by 
Hen ard Beecher. 

—The Rev. Dr. George L. Spining entered upon his 
work as pastor of the Phillips Presbyterian Church, 
corner of Madison Avenue and Seventy-third Street, 
last Sunday. The Rev. Dr. S. D. Alexander retires as 
pastor emeritus. 

—Mr.C. Loring Brace has been appointed Secretary 
of the Children’s Aid Society of New York, in place 
of his father, the late Charles L. Brace, the founder 
and Secretary of the Society. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
—I. P. Smith has become pastor of the church in Wolcott, 


pn. 
—J. D. Bliss accepts a call to Essex, Conn. 
Edward Day, of Ludlow, Mass., has received a call from 


nox. 

—John Harden, of Kokomo, Ind., accepts a call to Bright- 
w Indianapolis. 

—Henry Cartledge was ordained and installed as pastor of 
the church in Abington, Conn., on September 23. 

—L. M. Wood was installed as pastor of the church in 
Bloomington, Ill., on September 25. 

—H. M. Perkins, of nstable, Mass., acc®pts a call to 
Sharon, Vt. ; 

—R. W. Harlow, of Muscotah, Kan., has resigned. 

—J.H. Simons accepts a call to East Chicago, Ind. 

—W. R. Stewart, ot Clarion, la., has resigned. 

—A. Bb. Cochran has received a call from Ellensburg, 


—H. S. Roblee, of Jackson, Mich., has received a call 
from Charlotte. 

—W. J. Beale, of Ypsilanti, Mich., has resigned. 

—E. QO. Tade, of East Granville, Mass., has resigned. 

—A. Z. Conrad. of the Ainslie Street Presbyterian Church 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., has received a call from the Old South 
Church of Worcester, Mass., and is expected to accept it. 

~—W. H. Seudder, of San Francisco, Cal., has received a 
call from the Windsor Avenue Church of Hartford, Conn. 

—D. A. Strong was installed as pastor of the Pilgrim 

urch, Lawrence, Kan., on September 23. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


—F. E. is, of Natick, Mass., declines a call to the 
First Church of Lowell. 
Was H. Lee accepts a call to the Taylor Church, Seattle, 

ash. 

—S. G. Lamb, of Milford, Neb., accepts a call to the First 
Church of Wheaton, Ill 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—Rufus S. Greene, D.D., will be installed as pastor of the 
Central Church of Newark, N. J., on October 16. 

—C. M. Stewart has resigned the pastorate of the Union 
Church, Lancaster County, Pa., to accept the presidency of 
a college at Seattle, Wash. 

—Charles Park accepts a call to Astoria, N. Y. 

—J. K. Baillie accepts a call to Dunmore, Pa. 

—Thomas E. Barr has become pastor of the First Church 
of Racine. Wis. 

—O, J. Roberts, of Mackinac City, Mich., has resigned. 

—H. M. Morey, of Ypsilanti, Mich., has received a call to 
Cinei nnati, Ohio. 

—J. F. Carson, of the First Reformed Presbyterian Church 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., has declined a call from the Fourth 
United Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, Pa. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 
—W. H. Burbank resigns the rectorship of the Episcopal 


church at Br unswick, Me. 

—W.P. Tilden, who o 
Plainfield, N. J., died on 
seventy-nine. 

—Hiram Nicolls, of the Northern New York M. E. Con- 
ference, died on October 1, at the age of seventy. 

—Frank Winkley, rector of Trinity Church (P. E.) of 
Woburn, Mass., died September 2, at the age of seventy-four. 

—F. A. Henry has become rector of St. Paul’s Church 
(P. E.), Columbus, Ohio. 

—Dunean MacGregor, until recently a Methodist minister, 
but who lately became a Baptist, has received calls from 
the Pilgrim Baptist Church of Brooklyn and the Flatbush 
Baptist Church.° 

—J. E. Bagley accepts a call from the First Unitarian 
Church of Haverhill, Mass. 

—D. D. Owen has resigned the pastorate of the Baptist 
church in Pulaski, N. Y. 

—Alexander Mann has been elected rector of Trinity 
Church (P. E.), Toledo, Ohio. 

—J.S. Porter, D.D., of the Philadelphia Methodist Epis- 
copal Conference, died in Burlington, N. J., on October 2, 
at the age of eighty-five. 


anized the Unitarian church in 
riday of last week at the age of 


| INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The 
okies Union, accompanied oth a postage stamp, will re- 
yetther through the columns of the paper or by personal 

answer will. be given as promptly as practicable. | 


ceive are 
letter. 


In a recent conversation the assertion was made (1) that 
John Fiske is no longer held to be a true expositor of Spen- 
cerianism—that Spencer himself repudiated him as 
such ; and (3) that inasmuch as Fiske had ascribed to Spencer 
a belief in a God, he had quite misrepresented him, since Spen- 
cer does not hold, and disclaims holding, any theistic tenden- 
cies of thought. Also it was asserted (3) that rs 
whole system of thought is radically pessimistic. Will you 
be kind enough to give me the opinion of the on 
or scientific world on these points ? be 


1. We know of no good authority for the assertion 
that Mr. Fiske is not regarded as a reliable representa- 
tive of the Spencerian philosophy. The statement that 
Mr. Spencer has repudiated him as such we wholly dis- 
credit. The person making this assertion should be 
called upon for definite proof. We have reason to be- 
lieve that Mr. Spencer and Mr. Fiske are now in 
amicable correspondence, and have no reason to infer 
that either this correspondence or their public utter- 
ances have developed any marked differences of opinion 
or judgment. In his lecture on the Life and Work 
of the late Professor E. L. Youmans—perhaps his most 
recent public utterance—delivered before the Brooklyn 
Ethical Association in March, 1890, Mr. Fiske says : 
“The world was ready and waiting for Herbert Spen- 
cer’s mighty work when it came, and it was for this 
reason that it was so quickly triumphant over the old 
order of thought. The victory was so thorough, swift, 
and decisive that it will take another generation to 
narrate the story of it so as to do it full justice.” 
Elsewhere, in the same lecture, he says : “ The intel- 
lectual atmosphere was charged with conceptions of 
evolution. Mr. Youmans had arrived at such concep- 
tions in the course of his study of the separate lines of 
scientific speculation, which were now about to be sum- 
med up and organized by Herbert Spencer into that 
system of philosophy which marks the highest point to 
which the progressive intelligence of mankind has yet at- 
tained.” Inthe same lecture he also characterizes Mr. 
Spencer’s work as being “as great as Newton’s,” and 
reiterates his judgment “that his [Spencer’s] theory of 
Evolution was going to remodel human thinking upon 
all subjects waatever.” These expressions are cer- 
tainly decisive in regard to Mr. Fiske’s judgment of 
Spencer and his philosophy. 

2. We are not aware that Mr. Spencer has anywhere 
expressly disclaimed holding theistic tendencies of 
thought. Indeed, such tendencies seem to us, as to 
Mr. Fiske, to be implied in the fundamental principles 
of Mr. Spencer’s philosophy. If he has nowhere ex- 
pressly affirmed theistic doctrines, it is apparently be- 
cause he has deemed it of supreme importance to com- 

lete the purely philosophical statement of his views, 
eaving to other minds, and perhaps to another gener- 
ation, the development of its legitimate theological 
and sociological implications. This explanation is not 
merely our own inference. It was clearly expressed 
in a recent letter from Mr. Spencer to Mr. James A. 
Skilton, read before the Brooklyn Ethical Association, 
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and was also reiterated by Mr. Fiske in the discussion 
following his lecture on Professor Youmans, above re- 
ferred to. That Mr. Spencer’s philosophy logicall 
implies theistic views, and is so regarded by himself, 
is also to be inferred, we think, from the fact that in a 
rsonal letter a few years since he requested the Rev. 

. J. Savage, of Boston—a pronounced theist—to 
represent the religious attitude of the synthetic philoso- 
phy before the — of America. 

3. We regard Mr. Spencer’s philosophy as decidedly 
optimistic, or at least melioristic, rather than pessi- 
mistic. The tendency to accept the universe as essen- 
tially good, and as moving, o rhythmical advances, 
ever toward the better and the best, is everywhere 
implied in his re ; nowhere, perhaps, more clearly 
than in his “Principles of Sociology,” “ Data of Eth- 
ies,” and “ Illustrations of Universal Progress.” 

In short, without here either criticising or indorsing 
the philosophical positions of Mr. Spencer, and without 
assuming to speak authoritatively for the “ philosophic 
or scientific world,” your informant is, to our mind, 
so completely mistaken in his assertions that we can 
only account for them by the supposition that he has 
but little personal acquaintance with Mr. Spencer’s 
writings, and that an entirely superficial one. 


Let me ask your opinion and advice as to the best com- 
mentaries for a Gelieens man upon the various books of the 
Old Testament. I presume that certain commentators excel 
on certain books, and it is your opinion that I desire to assist 
me in a selection for my own use. W.S. J. 


It is difficult to answer this question in brief, because 
the ground is so large and the style as well as quality 
of commentary so various. For a general commentary 
on the Old Testament for family use, we know of noth- 
neg better than Jamison, Fausset, and Brown. “ The 
Bible Commentary,” published by Scribners, is more 
scholarly, more modern, and better adapted to the use 
of the student. Most of the commentaries on special 
books of the Bible are based, more or less, on the 
Hebrew text, and are, therefore, only in a measure 
valuable to the English reader. For the exclusively 
English reader we recommend as special books, Mau- 
rice’s “ Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament ” 
and “ Patriarehs and Law-Givers of the Old Testa- 
ment,” Marcus Dods on Genesis, Orelleis’s “ Old Testa- 
ment,” Professor Briggs’s “ Messianic Prophecies,” 
Cheney on Isaiah and on Jeremiah, Driver on Isaiah, 
Roberts and Smith on the Old Testament Prophets 
and on the general history and development of the 
Old Testament, Stanley’s “Jewish History,” and 
Geikie’s “ Hours with the Bible.” 


I have a friend who said he thought Confucius was equal 
with our Saviour ; he thought that his sayings were as wise. 
When I[ admitted that some of his maxims approached some 
of those uttered by Christ, he replied that perhaps Christ 
approached Confucius. Will you please give us, at your 
convenience, a short comparative statement of the two per- 
sons ? A. T. 

There is no ing about music with one who lacks 
an ear for it. Confucius was a great moral teacher 
raised up by God for his nation. The difference be- 
tween Confucius and Jesus is manifest in their respect- 
ive degrees of inspiration—1. ¢., power to kindle spiritual 
life and moral heroism. They differ as vapor at 98° 
and vapor at 212°—blood heat and steam heat. The 
difference is measured by their respective degrees of 
influence on the world. 


Please explain, in connection with the Abbott brothers’ 


discussion and the criticism of the ‘*‘ Congregationalist,”’ the 
meaning of ** There is now no condemnation,”’ ete., from Dr. 
Lyman Abbott’s point of view. M. E. L. D. 


We cannot better answer this question than by quot- 
ing from Mr. Abbott’s “ Commentary on Romans :” 
“ No condemnation to those that are in Christ Jesus : 
united to him as the branch to the vine and so drawing 
their life from him. Love does not condemn fhe 
infirmities and imperfections of sincere service.” 


In Dr. Abbott's exposition of the Sunday-school lesson for 
August 7 he assumes that the ten lepers all started to go to 
the priests at Jerusalem. Is it not more probable that only 
the nine went to the Jerusalem priests, and that the one was 
going to the Mount Gerizim priests, and that in this way they 
got separated ? A TEACHER. 


The nine were Jews and the tenth a Samaritan. 
They would have to separate for application to their 


respective priests. Jesus’s remark implies a difference 
in their spirit quite independent of that circumstance. 


Please recommend some good werk on evolution, and also 
a work harmonizing evolution and Christianity, and oblige 


Professor Le Conte’s “Evolution: Its Relation to 
Religious Thought” (D. Appleton & Co.), and the Rev. 
Henry Ward her’s “Evolution and Religion ” 
( Howard & Hulbert). 


Biblios (see paper of September 25) can find four stanzas 
beginning with ““Come unto me when shadows darkly 
ather,”’ in Dr. Hatfield’s **‘ Church Hymn-Book,” pub- 
ished by Ivison, Klakeman, Taylor & Company, in 1572. It 
is hymn “4. 


S.S.—The poem entitled ‘‘ The Little Jew” was written 
by Dinah Mulock Craik. It appeared in the April number 
of the magazine “Our Young Folks for the year 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


ANCIENT ART IN WESTERN ASIA AND 
SARDINIA.’ 


The names of the authors of this elegant and 
scholarly work are a sufficient guarantee of its 
importance and of the general reliability of its 
statements and conclusions. MM. Perrot and Chi- 
piez are already favorably known in connection with 
similar work on Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities. 
And this leads us to observe that in some respects 
the word archzology might properly be substituted 
for the word “art”’ on the title-page, because many 
of the antiquities discussed have little if any claim 
to artistic merit, although of value in testifying to 
the degree of civilization reached by the various 
people treated of in these volumes. 

Strictly speaking, M. Perrot has given us a digest 
of the discoveries chiefly made by other explorers 
in ancient fields rather than an account of researches 
made by himself, except in the case of some parts 
of Sardinia and Cappadocia. But it would be an 
error to consider this work a mere compilation; he 
has in point of fact made a profound study of the 
results of others’ investigations, and has so assimi- 
lated them as to place them in a new and compact 
form, and has arrived at independent conclusions 
of the highest value to those interested in ancient 
and especially Biblical history. 

The first volume opens with a description of the 
ruins and metal objects found in the island of Sar- 
dinia, an island so little known and visited that 
Bradshaw omits any mention of it in his itinerary 
of Europe. It was of far greater relative impor- 
tance in the time of the Carthaginians. M. Perrot 
endeavors to show, on hypothetical grounds rather 
than on any distinctly satisfactory chain of evidence, 
that the first settlers of that island came from 
Africa, being presumably of Berber stock. They 
were followed by the Carthaginians, who had im- 
portant settlements in the south of the island, but 
do not appear to have left any antiquities there, nor 
to have made any important impression on the insu- 
lar civilization. “While marvelously successful in 
maritime commerce, the Punic race was not prop- 
erly fitted to establish permanent colonies and graft 
itself upon the countries to which it extended its 
commerce. But for the records left of them by 
the Romans and the Greeks we should hardly gather 
from the traces they left behind any adequate idea 
of the people that could produce a Hannibal, the 
greatest general of antiquity, and the most remark- 
able organizer and self-contained, self-reliant char- 
acter of any age. 

M. Perrot gives a detailed and fully illustrated 
account of the circular towers which abound in 

Sardinia, and are called nuragh. They offer only 
moderate artistic qualities, but are constructed in a 
rude, massive, cyclopean style that commands re- 
spect. The purpose for which they were planned 
has been a puzzle to archeologists; but the author 
is probably correct in his conclusion that they were 
intended as places of refuge from marauders. He 
also endeavors to show their resemblance to some- 
what similar constructions in Calabria and the 
Balearic Isles. But if there were any truth in the 
inference he draws from this fact, it would tend 
rather to weaken his hypothesis that the aboriginal 
settlers of Sardinia came from Africa ; for we doubt 
if any one would attribute any such origin to the 
early settlers of Southern Italy. 

The examples of the art in metals which have been 
discovered in Sardinia, while curious, are of the 
most primitive character, and show how very re- 
stricted was the progress made by the Sardinians 
in the arts, whatever may have been their unknown 
advance in other lines of effort. It must be admit- 
ted that this portion of the work is somewhat disap- 
pointing. While it doubtless has a certain value in 
comparative archeology, it is intrinsically of only 
moderate interest. If it had been omitted, and the 
work been confined wholly to the other topics dis- 
cussed, these volumes would have presented a more 
rounded completeness. 

By far the largest part of the first volume, how- 
ever, is devoted to the art of Judwa, which, with 
the exception of elaborate rock tombs of a later 
age, practically means the Temple of Solomon—for 
the Jews were not pre-eminently gifted with a 


1Mistory of Art in Sardinia, Judea, Syria, and Asia Minor. 
From the French of Georges Perrot, Professor in the Faculty 
of Letters, Paris, Member of the Institute, and Charles 


Chipiez. Illustrated with 406 Engravings and eight Steel and 
Colored Plates. Edited by W. Armstrong. (London: Chap- 
man & i 
$15.50.) 


Hall, Limited. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


genius for art, in the conventional use of the term. 
Their talent for poetry was carried to a very high 
degree, and they seem to have had a perception for 
music beyond that of other Asiatic people of those 
early periods—a talent which they still possess with 
no diminution of power. But the commandment 
against graven images effectually checked the prac- 
tice of sculpture, and we have but few clues for 
knowing whether they had any special turn for the 
pictorial or the decorative arts. 

Thus, when the period was ripe for the building 
of the Temple, it became necessary to look abroad 
for artists capable of superintending its construc- 
tion; and the Pheenicians, as the nearest and per- 
haps the most friendly of the nations versed in the 
arts, were requested to furnish their aid. A minute 
history of all the details connected with the building 
of the Temple has been presented to the reader by 
M. Perrot. He writes in a dignified and reveren- 
tial style, as one appreciating the importance of the 
subject, and has collected within a reasonable com- 
pass about all that is known concerning the Temple 
of Solomon, and adds a clear statement of all the 
discoveries which have been brought to light by the 
indefatigable explorations of enthusiastic archzxolo- 
gists, of whom Sir Charles Warren is the most 
recent. Like the Acropolis at Athens, so the emi- 
nence on which the Temple stood was broadened at 
the top by the most massive masonry, in order to 
present a sufficient platform for the buildings it was 
to support. 

M. Perrot illustrates, by the aid of several cuts 
and diagrams, the plan of operations followed in 
excavating to the basis of the old Haram wall which 
gave a perpendicular effect to the summit of the 
hill. It is only by such ocular proof that one can 
realize what vast accumulations of débris could be 
massed in the course of two thousand years, or 
since the siege of Jerusalem by Titus. Ignorant of 
the exact nature and condition of the soil and 
of the base wall which it concealed, it was neces- 
sary to proceed with caution. Hence a shaft was 
sunk at some distance from the external wall. 
From the bottom of the shaft a gallery was car- 
ried directly towards the wall until the first tiers 
of masonry were found concealed many feet from 
the surface, and in admirable preservation. This 
discovery is interesting, not only as showing the 
original height of the hill at that spot, but also the 
character of the masonry employed. It consists of 
large hewn blocks, laid with great regularity, and 
trimmed at the edges in a manner suggestive of 
what is called ashlar or rustic finish. 

The restorations of the Temple, the sea of brass, 
and especially the two brass pillars, restorations 
exquisitely designed by M. Chipiez, are deserving 
of careful study, and merit very high praise. Many 
restorations of these objects have been attempted, 
some of them carefully elaborated, but, so far as we 
know, none of them have been of especial value, 
being, if anything, misleading. It remained for 
M. Chipiez to approach the subject properly 
equipped and possessed of a clear apprehension of 
the conditions to be considered in preparing such 
designs. Putting entirely aside any prepossession 
in favor of some particular school of architecture 
or decoration, and especially of the classic or Euro- 
pean schools, he has reasoned that the Jews were 
Asiatics, that their architects were Pheenicians, and 
that the influence of Egyptian art was also more 
or less perceptible in the structures of the contigu- 
ous countries. The result has been to give us some 
admirable designs, which, if in the nature of the 
case not absolutely correct; are doubtless as nearly 
correct as we can ever hope to have them under 
the circumstances. It is needless to point to the 
great value of this portion of this work to all Bib- 
lical students. 

Of scarcely less importance, and perhaps more 
novel, is the history of the Hittites, which occupies 
the whole of the second volume, together with an 
exhaustive description of the remains of their civ- 
ilization so far as discovered. It is a remarkable 
fact that a people possessed of such commanding 
power and extensive territories should have for so 
many ages been completely forgotten except for 
the sculptured designs on Egyptian monuments and 
occasional allusions in Herodotus and the Script- 
ures. As M. Perrot makes very clearly apparent, 
this scarcely known people was really one of the 
prime factors in the intellectual development of 
Europe, for the recent discoveries have developed 
the fact that alphabetic signs first originated with 
them. Civilization had reached in Egypt the alti- 
mate limits to which it could possibly attain with 
mere hieroglyphics, which confined learning to a 
restricted class. The alphabetic character was es- 
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sential to the popularization of knowledge and 
thought; and the origin of the system of sign writ- 
ing is due to the Kheta or Hittites, whose dominion 
was overthrown by the Egyptians under the great 
monarch Rameses I. 

It makes one almost tremble to consider on what 
seemingly trivial and perishable objects this great 
archeological discovery, perhaps the greatest since 
Champollion, depended. A stone built into a wall 
and containing a tri-lingual inscription was dis- 
covered accidentally at Hamath, now Hamah; but 
the fanaticism of the people made it impossible to 
obtain a copy of it until the intelligent governor of 
Damascus interposed in favor of a more tolerant 
spirit. A small disk, or silver plate, called the 
Tarkandemos plate, was also brought to Europe 
about that time, but for a considerable interval lay 
unnoticed until the vast importance of its bi-lingual 
inscription attracted the attention of Professor 
Sayce. These discoveries gave a hitherto unsus- 
pected value to the study of Hittite civilization, and 
many interesting antiquities, chiefly sculptures, have 
been investigated in Syria and Asia Minor, traceable 
to a people whose power was already on the decline 
when the Israelites settled in Canaan. 

The dominion of the Kheta extended from the 
Orantes to the Euphrates, and into Cappadocia and 
some of the adjacent regions. Carshemish was one 
of their chief cities, but their capital appears to 
have been Khadesh, situated on an island in an 
artificial lake formed out of the Orantes River. A 
lofty mound still exists there, which remains to be 
explored. 

At Pteria, which is mentioned by Herodotus, at 
Iasili Kaia, Sari Kalé, and elsewhere, most inter- 


esting antiquities exist, presenting conclusive evi- . 


dence that the Kheta attained to considerable 
excellence in the arts, especially in that of sculpture. 
In the delineation of animals they were especially 
happy. In this respect their art, although having 
a character entirely its own, shows at the same 
time traces of the influence of Assyrian plastic art. 

The patience and scholarly thought which M. 
Perrot has brought to this branch of his subject 
have resulted in presenting us with a masterly and 
invaluable contribution to the literature of modern 
exploration, and no library can henceforth afford to 
be without it. 

The iliustrations which abound in these pages, 
whether expressly prepared for this work or selected 
from Texier and other writers on these subjects, are 
appropriately selected, although by no means of 
uniform artistic excellence, some being quite 
inferior, while others leave little to be desired. 
This inequality, which might not be noticed in an 
ordinary work, is regrettable in one that is so ad- 
mirable in many other respects. 


THE FRAMEWORK OF THE CHURCH.’ 


The average layman of good sense, liberal in- 
formation, and sincere judgment finds himself 
powerless, after many sermons and treatises by 
Doctors of Divinity, to discern how his salvation 
depends upon the form of church government. 
Although he is ready to concede the importance of 
the subject, he fails to discover that the external 
shape, model, or form is an essential thing in the 
moral and spiritual development of an individual 
soul. He sees that in civil society it is not the 
form but the administration of governments which 
regulates the prosperity of a people. He therefore 
abandons the fetish worship of names, for he has 
observed that the government of a kingdom may 
be juster, more free and wise than that of a 
republic. 

It is quite true that if other things, the sacra- 
ments or means of grace, are inseparably united to 
one certain form of hierarchy, such as the papal, 
the prelatical, or the presbyterlal, then the form is 
of the utmost importance. Yet even then it is an 
importance borrowed from results, and not inherent 
in the organization itself. To any one who is not 
a special student we believe that it is difficult to 
prove that any form of ecclesiastical government 
was definitively ordained by Christ himself when 
on earth, either before his Passion or during “ the 
great forty days.” The phraseology of the Epistles 
of Polycarp and ignatius, and the Didache, if 
that be an authentic document, can furnish us only 
with ground for fresh controversy. Individual 
convictions as to the divine right of the supremacy 
of Peter's chair, the apostolic succession, presby- 


' The Framework of the Church: A Treatise on Church 
Government. By W..D. Killen, D.D., President,of the Assem- 
vs College, Belfast. (New York: Scribner & Welford. 
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terial orders, or congregational individualism, rest 
upon some other than a purely historical founda- 
tion. 

The nearest we can get to that foundation 
is the constitution of the church when it first 
emerges into the light of history. Arguments drawn 
from imperfectly recorded customs of the See 
of Alexandria or from Montanism must neces- 
sarily be partial and exceptional. That critical 
study may some day dig down to the founda- 
tion we are far from denying, and await with 
tranquillity what discoveries may ensue. Notable 
advances in investigation along this line have been 

uite recently published. Koeppel and Loening in 
Gusuang, with Sanday and Hatch in England, have 
seriously shaken some positions long considered 
secure. It is well known that some of the best 
minds in the Episcopal Church on both sides of the 
water have abandoned the old Laudian and non- 
jurist theory of apostolic succession, and claim only 
the episcopate as a historic fact; for to rest the 
whole structure of a sacramental system as the sole 
covenanted means of salvation upon the tactual suc- 
cession was obviously perilous. You seemed to 
balance a pyramid upon its apex. This way of 
presenting the way of salvation was a piece of the 
method instituted by the late Cardinal Newman 
while he was still in the English Church and a 
leader of the Tractarians. It is known as the “ kill 
or cure method.” Men will always protest against 
the ranking of such a doubtful hypothesis as an es- 
sential of Christianity. While upon several sides 
we observe a free and fearless examination of the 
constitution of one or another of the churches 
by their own theologians, signs appear that the 
Presbyterians are ambitious to rank as high 
conservatives. Such a sign was Dr. Withrow's 
“Form of the Christian Temple” which appeared 
last year, and such is Dr. Killen’s “ Framework of 
the Church,” just issued. It seems quite unneces- 
sary for us to review this learned work seriatim. 
Sufficient to say that it is a clear exposition of the 
presbyterian form of church government, and of the 
claim that it alone has divine authority—correctly 
logical in form if you grant his premises and add 
conclusions. But there is one curious point which 
marks Dr. Killen’s as well as Dr. Withrow’s con- 
clusions: they lean to the congregational form as 
the primitive type. This, perhaps, is to be ex- 
pected, for in their final reduction all forms of 
ecclesiastical constitution are either episcopal or 
congregational. It is when Dr. Killen reaches the 
end of his argument that its weakness most ap- 
pears, because he shrinks from his conclusions. 
For if the ruling (lay) elders are really “ bishops,” 
they should ordain. If “they stand on the same 
platform as the ministers,”’ and the ministers have 
by virtue of their ordination no particular powers 
or graces, where lies the distinction ? 

An appendix to the volume states that the 
Ignatian Epistles are spurious. The argument 
upon which this opinion is based is contained in a 
separate work previously published. In the face of 
the monumental learning of the late Dr. Lightfoot, 
of Durham, we find difficulty in assenting to the 
author’s convictions, however fixed he may hold 
them. The labor, critical acumen, and liberality of 
Dr. Lightfoot answer any such challenge. 


A Pocket Handbook of Biography has been compiled 
by Henry F. Reddall, which gives the names of about 


ten thousand celebrities, their nationality, profession, 
or claim to fame, and the dates of their births and 
deaths. Living celebrities are included. It will not, 


of course, supply the place of larger and more com- 
= works of reference, but its extremely condensed 
orm makes it convenient to handle and cheap, and 
within its very limited field it is a useful book. 
euse : C. W. Bardeen.) 


(Syra- 


A Look Upward, by Susie C. Clark, is a compound of 
“Christian (?) science” and theosophy. Though we 
consider “ Christian science” a delusion and theosophy 
a snare, we perceive how this might be a book, in 
its way, for those who like such things. There is a top- 
lofty manner of transcendental aspiration that is inspir- 
ing or funny: it depends on your point of view. If 
you like practical pantheism, the book is an inspiration. 
(Boston : Lee & Shepard. $1.25.) 


A well-written story, of that quality which we have 
come to know, ia L. B. Walford’s The Havock of a Smile. 
While we need not look for subtle analysis or powerful 
characterization, the novel reads easily enough and has 
& somewhat unusual turn at the end. For the hero, 
a a a disappointment, acquires the valuable knowl- 
é ow to love another who is willing to marry him 
im spite of his wealth. (New York : John W. 
Lovell & Co. cents.) 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


The October issue of Harper’s Magazine has a varied 
table of contents, and contains several short papers of 
decided interest, though it is not notable for any single 
article of superlative importance. Julian Ralph con- 
tributes an account of moose-hunting in Canada which 
is vivacious and is oa illustrated by Mr. Rem- 
ington, who accompanied Mr. Ralph to the Crooked 
Lake region, where the moose have feeding unds, 
and which is, many sportsmen will be sutadek ts find, 
little more than twenty-four hours’ journey from New 
York. George Ticknor Curtis writes of N. P. Willis 
and Lydia Maria Child, including pleasant personal 
reminisceices of sixty years ago. Theodore hild, in 
his series of South American papers, describes “ Agri- 
cultural Chili,” with many illustrations. Joaquin 
Miller narrates his adventures in a visit to New- 
stead Abbey, where he spent a night in Byron's 
haunted chamber, and to the neighborhood of Sher- 
wood Forest. There are several short stories, but 
they are not, as a rule, of the best. Daudet’s serial 
evidently nears its end. Mr. Parsons’s illustrations 
to the Wordsworth Sonnets are the best in the 
number. In the “ Editor’s Study” Mr. Howells pays 
his respects to Mr. Kipling, whose sketches he 
neatly characterizes as “ jaunty, hat-cocked-on-one- 
side, wink-tipping,” coutrasting them with Verga’s 
“ House by the Medlar Tree.” He defines the differ- 
ence as that between painting and printing in colors, 
and advises the reader who prefers the Kipling sketches 
to get and put on sackcloth and ashes for his defective 
taste. Very clearly it is not every kind of realism that 
Mr. Howells admires. In the Easy Chair Mr. Curtis 
discourses on modern failure to accept Christian ideal- 
ism, on the Vauxhall of Old London as compared 
with our new Madison Square Garden, and on theatri- 
cal memories and reminiscences —touching and dwell- 
ing on all these things in light and graceful fashion. 


The final installment of Joseph Jefferson’s autobi- 
ography in The Century is perhaps the best of the 
series, including as it does his reflections on histrionic 
methods, chat about Rip Van Winkle, many pleasant 
reminiscences, and a farewell to the reader full of per- 
sonal interest and written in the best of taste. Pro- 
fessor Darwin, a son of the Darwin, contributes a paper 
of original scientific value on meteorites and the de- 
velopment of solar systems, to illustrate which is pre- 
sented a photograph of a system which is thought to 
be now in the actual process of formation. No more 
stirring tale of adventure has recently been printed 
than Lieutenant W. H. Shelton’s narrative of escape, 
“A Hard Road to Travel Out of Dixie,” illustrated by 
the writer. The subject of “ Women in American 
Literature ” is reviewed by Miss Helen Gray Cone, and 
the article may assist those who pro to vote in 
“ The Critic’s” plebiscite for an “ emy ” of women 
littérateurs. Mrs. Amelia Gere Mason finishes her 
series of articles on the “Women of the French 
Salons,” but will furnish supplementary papers on 
Madame Récamier, Madame de Staét, and Madame 
Roland. A strong argument against the spoils system 
in politics is made by Henry Cabot Lodge and enforced 
by an “Open Letter” from Judge Thompson, the 

mocratic member of the National Civil Service 
Commission. 


The second of Mr. Zogbaum’s articles in Scribner's 
Magazine illustrating the cruise of our “ White Squad- 
ron” is even more graphic than the first, and the pictures 
bring the Mediterranean ports, with all their many- 
colored flags and costumes and bustling life, vividly 
before the reader. In somewhat similar vein is Her- 
bert L. Webb’s “ With a Cable Expedition,” which de- 
scribes the life on board a cable ship, its machinery, 
the difficulties of cable laying and of searching for a 
lost cable. Lovers of outdoor life in general, and fisher- 
men in — will find in Dr. Newman Smyth's 
Lake of New England” a charming talk 
about the delights of camp and canoe life in the Maine 
wilderness, with many drawings of typical scenes. Pro- 
fessor Shaler’s paper on “ Nature an in America,” 
Mr. J. R. Spears’s article on “Sand Waves,” Mr. J. W. 
Root’s description of the typical “City House in the 
West,” Mrs. Sylvanus Reed's talk about “ Private 
Schools for Girls,” and poems and stories by Edith M. 
Thomas, C. F. Lummis, Louise Chandler Moulton, 
Charles P. MacKie, C. P. Cranch, and others, help to 
make up a strong number. 


In the Atlantic Monthly Mrs. Deland’s serial ends in > 


a triumph of principle and devotion over prejudice, and 
in the marriage of the heroine. A serial by Mr. Stock- 
ton begins next month—the first story of his, we believe, 
the “ Atlantic” has printed. Miss Sarah Orne Jewett 
has.a clever little character-piece. From the arely 
literary point of view Professor George H. Palmer's 
paper on “ Hexameters and Khythmie Prose” is one of 
the most valuable papers recently printed. Mr. Fiske 
writes this month of “ Benedict Arnold’s Treason,” 
Professor Royce reviews the career of General Fré- 
mont, Mr. E. P. Evans has a critical article on Ibsen, 
and Hope Notnor supplements her paper of last month 
with one on “ Madame de Montespan’s Nieces.” A 
curious ee on bird life is that contributed by Mr. 
Bradford Torrey, who has beea watching “ Robin 
Roosts ”—spots of ground where at night sometimes as 
many as fifteen hundred robins congregate, apparently 
purely for sociability’s sake. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


—The biography of Cardinal Newman, by Mr. R. H. 
Hutton, editor of the London “ Spectator,” is on the 
autumn list of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and its ap- 
pearance may be looked for very soon. 

—Mr. Gladstone’s new book, entitled “ Landmarks 
of Homeric Study,” will be issued immediately by Mac- 
millan & Co. Of it Mr. Gladstone writes: “ Please to 
bear in mind that this little work was planned for 
America. The form of it seemed to me more suited 
for an American public.” 

—Austin Dobson’s volume entitled “ Four French- 
women,” which Dodd, Mead & Co. have on their 
autamn list of announcements, comprises sketches of 
Mlle. de Corday, Mme. Roland, Mme. de Genlis, and 
the Princess de Lamballe. A portrait of Mlle. de Cor- 
day will be given as the frontispiece. 

—The article by Helen Gray Cone in the October 
“Century,” on “Women in Literature,” is one of a 
series of original articles by representative American 
women which are to be issued immediately in a book 
on “ Women’s Work in America.” The work has been 
inspired and edited by Mrs. Annie’ Nathan Meyer, a 
trustee of Barnard College, and will be published by 
the Holts. 

—Charles Seribner’s Sons have in press a volume of 
studies among the tenements of New York, entitled 
“ How the Other Half Lives,” written by Jacob A. 
Riis, who has served for many years as a reporter at 
Police Headquarters. “Scribner’s Magazine” some 
months ago had an interesting article on this subject 
by Mr. Riis, who has also written illustrated articles 
on the same general subject for The Christian Union. 
The volume will contain forty illustrations from pho- 
tographs taken by the instantaneous process. 

— Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co., of this city, will publish 
on Saturday, October 4, “ Brampton Sketches” (some 
of which have appeared in The Christian Union), b 
Mrs. William Claflin; “ Gospel Stories,” by Count Tol. 
stoi, translated by Nathan Haskell Dole, and “ Half a 
Dozen Boys,” by Miss Anna Chapin Ray ; on October 
11, “Famous English Authors,” by Mrs. Sarah K. 
Bolton, and “ Gold Nails to Hang Memories On,” a 
unique birthday book, by Miss Elizabeth A. Allen; on 
October 18, finely illustrated editions of those classic 
works, “Jane Eyre” and “Tom Brown at Rugby.” 
The two latter will be published also in édition de 
luxe, limited to 250 numbered copies, with Japan proofs 
mounted. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


CHARLES SCRIRNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 
Vincent, Marvin R. Word Studies in the New Testament. 


$4. 
Field, Eugene. ASLittle Book of Profitable Tales. $1.25. 
Field, Eugene. A Little Book o: Western Verse. $1.25. 
Adams, Henry. History of the United States of America. 
Vols. lL. and Il. $4. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., ROSTON. 
Piero Da Castiglione. $1. 
, George E. Studiesin Letters and Life. 
Whitney, Mrs. A. D. T. Ascutney Street. $1.50. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, NEW YORK. 
Kate Greenaway’s Almanack for 1891. 50 ects. 
Coppée, Francois. Disillosion. $1.50. 
Stow, John. A Survey of London. $1. 
Ireland under Elizabeth and James the First, edited by 
Henry Morley. $1. 
— W.H. G. & C. R. Low. Great African Travelers. 


Craig, Hugh. Grand Army Picture Book. $1.50. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK. 
Litehfield, Grace Denio. Little Venice. 75 cts. 
Gray, E. Conder. On Making the Best of Things. $1.25. 
Maclay, Arthur Collins. Mito Yashiki. $1.50. 

E. P. DUTTON “& CO., NEW YORK. 

De Quincey, Thomas. The Wider Hope. $1.25. 
Horton, Robert F. Inspiration and the Bible. $1.25. 
Watkins, Henry W. Modern Criticism. $5. 
Austin, Stella. Paul’s Friend. $2.50. 
Weber, Alice. When l’ma Man. $2.50. 

T. ¥. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK. 
Glover, Elizabeth. Family Manners. % cts. 
Claflin, Mary B. Real Happenings. “ ects. 
Wolff, Julius. The Robber Count. $1.50. 
Bolton, Sarah K. Famous European Artists. $1.50. 

HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK. 
Williams, R.O. Our Dictionaries. $1.25. 
The Principles of Psychology. Vols. I. 

an 6. 


$1.25. 


D. LOTHROP CO., BOSTON. 
Stoddard, William 0. Chuck Purdy. $1.25. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK. 
Cowley, Rev. E. The Writers of Genesis. $1. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON. 
om A. Hjalmar. A Compendious French Grammar. 
1,20 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY, BOSTON. 
The Congregational Year-Book, 1589. 
Bennett, Mary E. Asaph’s Ten Thousand. $1.50. 
Lee, Mrs. Frank. Knives and Forks. $1.50. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., CHICAGO. 

Blake, James Vila. A Grateful Spirit. 

FREDERICK WARNE & CO., LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
Hocking, Silas K. Her Benny. $1. 

A. D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., NEW YORK. 

Van Dyke, Henry J. The Church : Her Ministry and Sac- 

raments. $1.50. 

FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., NEW YORK. 
Eaton, Arthur W. Letter-Writing. 75 cts. 
The Good Things of Life. Seventh Series. $2. 
H. H. CARTER & CO., BOSTON. 
Barnett, M. J. The Five Redeemers. 
JOHN W. LOVELL CO., NEW YORK. 

Farrar, Canon. The Passion Play at Oberammergan. 2 cts. 
Sargeant, Adeline. The Great Mill Street Mystery. 50 cts. 
Parr, Louisa. Dumps. 50 cts. 
King, Capt. Chas. nset Pass. 50 cts. 


Franzos, 1 Emil. The Chief Justice. 50 cts. 
Geo. H. er Nurse’s Ve . Bets. 
Wood, H. F. The Night of the 3d Ult. 5 ets. 
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THE NATIONAL PRISON CONGRESS. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


ro twentieth anniversary of the National Prison 

Association was held in Cincinnati, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 25 to October 1. The first meeting was 
held in the same city, and the Hon. R. B. Hayes, 
who is now the President of the Association, was at 
that time the presiding officer. A formal review 
of the past score of years was given by the Secretary, 
Frederick H. Wines, the son of the distinguished 
originator of this Association, in a paper called 
“Twenty Years’ Growth of the American Prison 
System.” 

The Cincinnati Prison Congress of 1870, he said, 
was thecreation of the Rev. Dr. E. C. Wines, who was 
inspired to organize it by Count Sallohub of Russia, 
as a prerequisite to an International Prison Congress. 
Twenty years ago the leading prisons of the United 
States were operated with an eye to the profits of 
productive labor, which generally inured to some 
prison contractor. Little effort was made for the 
reformation of prisoners ; the idea prominent in the 
minds of law-makers, judges, and prison officials 
was that the convict was a guilty man, whose crime 
merited retribution. Dr. Wines believed that the 
primary purpose of punishment by incarceration 
was the protection of society, and that this was 
most effectually secured by the reformation of the 
criminal. He desired to see reformatory discipline 
introduced into all prisons, including useful and 
productive labor, education, and religious influence. 
The papers read before the Congress of 1870 
treated subjects bearing in this direction, bat the 
most remarkable one was by Z. R. Brockway, in 
which he elaborated a complete system of penal 
and reformatory institutions for a State, and pre- 
sented the germs of the theories which have since 
been exemplified in the New York State Reforma- 
tory at Elmira. 

Since the meeting of that first congress thirty- 
one penal and reformatory institutions have been 
established in the United States, more than a third 
of which are for the avowed purpose of reforming 
criminals. ‘The grade of prison officials has risen, 
and their tenure of office is more secure every year. 
There has been a decided elevation of the standard 
of qualifications of prison wardens especially, and 
a great expansion of their aims, and a growing 
capacity to select and adapt means to accomplish 
them. 

In prison methods there is a manifest tendency 
to place less reliance on brute force than formerly. 
Rewards for good conduct by granting petty priv- 
ileges or the deprivation of these privileges, soli- 
tary confinement, and reduction of food, are now 
widely used as means of discipline. Corporal puan- 
ishment is forbidden by law in many States. Nearly 
everywhere the prisoner can earn a reduction of 
sentence by good behavior. These improvements 
are most noticeable in prisons where wardens have 
had the most experience and have been least inter- 
fered with for political purposes or by interested 
contractors for convictJabor. With the abolition of 
contracts the objectionable system of paid overseers 
disappears. In New York and Minnesota profit- 
sharing, or the giving to convicts a share of their 
earnings, promises excellent results. 

Another improvement is the establishment of 
trade schools in certain prisons, where the hand 
may be educated as well as the head, for every- 
where more or less attention is given to education 
for convicts. No prison is regarded as well organ- 
ized and managed which does not maintain a 
school. Even in leased prisons such schools are to 
be found. The lessees of the Alabama convicts 
cheerfully pay inadequate salaries for a limited 
number of teachers. Only a few reformatories, 
however, have truly grasped and adequately illus- 


trated the real relation of education to the preven-. 


tion of crime and the rehabilitation of criminals. 
The States which have created prisons with 
marks, grades, and conditional liberation of prison- 
ers are New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, Kansas, and South 
Dakota. In New York the indeterminate sentence, 
so called, can now be applied, in the discretion of 
the court, to convicts sent to any State prison. In 
Ohio all prisoners mot sentenced for life are en- 
titled to parole. The indeterminate sentence has 


been engrafted upon the criminal codes of New 
York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Michigan, and 
Minnesota. Everywhere the system is opposed by 
politicians and by wardens who are under the in- 
fluence of contractors for convict labor. 

One of the brightest spots in the prison history 
of the last twenty years is the growth in Massa- 
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chusetts of the “visiting agency.” This was one 
of the topics discussed in 1870 by Colonel Tufts, a 
pioneer in prison reform. This system, originally 
designed for the protection of children, has been 
expanded till it includes all children who are wards 
of the State, those boarded out from institutions 
and those arrested under criminal charges, and the 
system is now extended to several other States. 

There were two streams of thought and tendency 
running through the Congress; but at last their 
waters mingled amicably, and all were the better 
for having had to drink from each, though to 
some it may have been a bitter cup. The 
papers were professedly reports from various com- 
mittees, but in reality they were, usually, indi- 
vidual papers, to which, however, the other mem- 
bers of the committee were willing to subscribe. 
The catalogue of subjects was: “Criminal Law 
Reform,” by Charles H. Reeve, of Indiana; “ The 
Parole System,” by R. W. McClaughry, Hunting- 
ton Reformatory, Pa.; “The Police Force of 
Cities,” by Charles E. Felton, Chicago; “ Prison 
Discipline,” by Warden Brush, of Sing Sing; 
“‘ Discharged Prisoners,” by W. M. F. Round, New 
York; “ The Lease System,” by William D. Lee, 
of Alabama; “ Preventive and Reformatory Work,” 
by T. J. Charlton, Indiana; “Criminal Anthropol- 
ogy,” by Dr. H. D. Wey, Elmira, N. Y.; “On 
Criminal Statistics,” by Professor Faulkner, of Phil- 
adelphia ; and a delightful paper by Dr. William T. 
Harris, which was advertised as “The Philosophy 
of Crime and Punishment ”’—a title which he dis- 
claimed as being too ambitious. At the auxiliary 
wardens’ meeting a paper was read by Joseph 
Nicholson, of Detroit, and at the chaplains’ meeting 
one by Chaplain Hickox, of Michigan. 

These, together with the opening address by the 
President, the Hon. R. B. Hayes, made a broad 
foundation for discussion. - Attention was called to 
the great change in topics since the earlier days of 
the Congress, when the bare, practical routine of 
prison life was discussed. The breadth of topics 
had increased immeasurably between “the length 
of broom-handles” and “ criminal anthropology.” 

Among the steps in criminal law reforms which 

Mr. Reeve regarded as necessary were the aban- 
donment of all penalties as a means of punishment, 
and the abrogation of all ideas of punishment by 
the State, and, instead, a recognition of the fact that 
violation of the law forfeits all right to liberty un- 
til the prisoner shall develop such mentality as will 
enable and induce him to obey the law and observe 
order; a thorough classification of convicts, not only 
as to sex, but as to moral, mental, and physical condi- 
tion of individuals; and a system for the identifica- 
tion of convicts, uniform throughout the Nation and 
under National recognition, as is the surrender of 
fugitives from justice. He also argued that the 
agreement of nine jurors should constitute a ver- 
dict after twenty-four hours of deliberation, and 
that no technicalities as to form or substance should 
be allowed to obstruct the course of trial or judg- 
ment. 
“The Parole System” was one of the best papers 
on that topic ever presented to the Association, giv- 
ing the history of that system from the old English 
“ ticket-of-leave ” men down to the present day, and 
its adoption by the great States of Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania, and South Dakota. The parole system is 
also in use in Saxony, Switzerland, Germany, Den- 
mark, Hungary, Servia, France, Italy, and Japan. 
To the objection that the parole is a pardon, it was 
urged that a pardon is an act of grace, not based 
upon such prior conditions as are necessary in every 
case of parole. A pardon allows the recipient to 
go free, acquitted of all crime; the paroled person 
goes merely from one state of discipline and test 
into an enlarged one, where he must show his fit- 
ness for final liberation, or be returned to the train- 
ing school for future instruction and discipline. 
The preparation for parole includes everything that 
pertains to the making of American manhood— 
labor, study, moral and religious training. The 
path in which be must walk is a strait and nar- 
row one. ‘ When it comes to be more thoroughly 
understood,” said Mr. McClaughry, “and men be- 
come more familiar with its workings, it will seem 
as strange to them that it took so long for the 
parole idea to grow into public favor, as it now 
seems that nearly one hundred offenses against the 
law that are now deemed only misdemeanors, to be 
punished by fine or slight penalties, were a century 
ago punishable with death.” He closed by refer- 
ence to the Bertillon system of identification, which 
has been largely adopted in this country, in France, 
in Russia, and is likely to be adopted by England. 


discipline. 
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In connection with the paper on statistics a reso- 
lution was passed reaffirming the commendation 
of the Association of the two bills now pending 
in Congress for the establishment of a National 
Prison Bureau and the erection of United States 
prisons. 

A paper which elicited a brisk discussion, with 
hearty approval of most of the writer’s views, was 
Warden Brush’s “ Prison Discipline.” He grouped 
together many interesting facts about his own great 
prison family of 1,383, representing eighteen nation- 
alities and two hundred and fifty occupations. Two 
ministers and several Sunday-school superintendents 
are in his fold,three lawyers, three doctors, only seven 
who register themselves as thieves hy occupation, and 
only one each of the following: railroad president, 
hotel keeper, alderman, reporter, editor, and sexton. 
The crimes of the Italians are mostly against per- 
son; of the Hebrews, against property. The ages 
of the convicts vary from fifteen to seventy, the 
average age being less than twenty-eight, showing 
that most crimes are committed by young men. 
Of the whole number thirty-one per cent. had pre- 
viously served out sentences in other penal institu- 
tions. The views of so experienced a man as War- 
den Brush as to the cause that sends men to prison 
are entitled to great weight. He says, when asked 
“What sends most men to prison?” “I have of 
late years invariably answered, The want of family 
The indulgence of father and mother 
who allow the child to grow up without any disci- 
pline to form character, leads almost inevitably to 
evil ways and consequently to prison. The child 
even of tender years who is indulged in its natural 
waywardness, and who is allowed to say to its 
father or its mother, ‘I will,’ or ‘I won't,’ is in a 
fair way to become an inmate of our penal institu- 
tions. Parents are also responsible for the way- 
wardness of their children, which leads them into 
crime, from a practice of deceiving them. The 
intelligent child, when deceived by its parent in 
small things, is likely to form evil habits, which in 
its future life will not be easily eradicated.’’ 

Thus far the Warden carried the convention with 
him. But when he came to the matter of giving 
tobacco to the prisoners, he stirred up dissent. 
Colonel Tufts, of the Massachusetts Reformatory, 
and Mr. Brockway, of the Elmira Reformatory, 
wholly disagreed, neither of them allowing it in 
their institutions, regarding it as unsanitary and 
uncleanly. Others upheld its use for prisoners. 
Again when, with great emphasis, Mr. Brush said, 
“T would certainly exclude from such higher au- 
thorities [Prison Inspectors] all women, as they 
are likely to be governed by their feelings and be 
deceived by the cunning of the prisoner,” he 
divided the Congress. Curiously enough, the anti- 
tobacco-for-prisoners men were all in favor of wo- 
men in authority, but there were manifestly others 
who had little faith in womankind except at the 
hearthstone. If the truth were known, it could be 
easily demonstrated that the women of this country 
most worthy of holding such high positions, and 
who have held them, are those very mothers whose 
a Pg discipline Mr. Brush himself upholds as 

t. 

Another bomb fell into the camp with Dr. Wey’s 
concise, close-woven, scientific paper on “ Criminal 
Anthropology.” He mentioned among other causes 
that lead to criminal life “hereditary influence.” 
It acted like the traditional red on a divine 
present, who sprang to his feet and thanked God 
for twenty-five minutes that he was stanchly 
“‘ orthodox,” and scorned Darwin and his doctrines. 
Poor Darwin had not been mentioned, but there was 
@ suspicious ring to “heredity” in the orthodox 
ears. A prison warden from Alabama, a simple- 
hearted man, with the delicious languid tone of the 
Southland, interposed, “ May I ask the gentleman, 
if there is no such thing as heredity, what becomes 
of original sin?” “The gentleman” hastened to 
reply: “I didn’t say there isn’t such a thing as 
heredity, but I don’t believe in running the thing 
into the ground.” The inference was that there is 
enough heredity to transmit original sin. 

The address of the Inspector of Convicts on the 
Lease System was not exactly an attempt to make 
the worse appear the better reason, but it was de- 
signed to make the system appear in the best light 
possible. This was more severely criticised by gen- 
tlemen from the South than by any one else. The 
general views of the Prison Association on that 
topic were too well known to require much itera- 
tion. 

The next session will be held in Pittsburg, Pa., 
October 10,1891, the Hon. R. B. Hayes, President. 

I. C. B, 
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Wedding 


Celebrate 


By Frorence Howe Hatt, giving hints to thousands as to the proper 


celebration of wooden, crystal, silver and golden weddings. 


| Mrs. Ulysses S. Grant 


A 


Through the hand of Mr. Foster Coates, tells 

of her first meeting with U. S. Grant, their court- 

ship, proposal and marriage, in an article entitled, 
“The Courtship of General Grant.” 


New Wedding Bell 


~\ Contains a hint to intending brides for a 
home-wedding or reception. 


Jewel Caskets of 
Fashionable Women 


Describes the great collections of 
diamonds and valuable gems owned _ 
by Mrs. Vanderbilt, Mrs. Astor, oy ey 
Mrs. Hicks-Lord,Mrs.Bradley 
— Martin, and others of New al 


York’s most famous 
social leaders. 


The above are some of the <e 
Special Features in the *.. 


JADIES 


We will mail the Journal from now to January 1st, 1892—thatis, the balance of this year, FREE, 


NOW READY own THE NEWS STANDS, 
TEN CENTS A COPY. 


Premium Catalogue, illustrating a thousand articles, and including ‘‘Art Needlework Instructions, by Mrs. A. R. Ram- 


sey ; also Kensington Art Designs, by Jane S. Clark, of London. 


hale $I. 00 and a FULL YEAR from January tst, 1891 to January tst, 1892. Also, our handsome 4o-page : 


: CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In considering the purchase of 


A New Sunday-school 
Music Book, 


bear in mind that ‘ ** Laudes Domini for the 
Sunday School,’’ Dr. Robinson's new book, 
is not only universally considered 


The Best 


ever made, but 

(1) It is half as large again as most of 
the books, is bound in full cloth, will last 
ten years at least,—and costs the same as 
the rest, $35.00 a hundred. 


sible school, on trial for four weeks 


' Free of Charge, 


to be returned if not adopted. 
A single sample copy for 25 cents,—in 
Stamps, if desired. Address 
THE CENTURY CO. 
33 East 17th St., New York. 


(2) We fier a full supply to any respon- @ 


AGENTS 


N. B.—This offer must Jositively be mentioned when sending 
your Subscription, or one year only will be given. 


on pint. PRopP or 
T VANGING KINGDOM 

the 1 oretoid istory 

BUPERSLY RATED SELLS TO FVERY BODY, 


Pubi’s Co, Hartford,Ct 


Send for Illustrated American 
LADIES and ITS Wi Circulars and Terms Boston or St. Louis. mzytion PAPER. 


LEGGAT BROs. 
Cheapest Bookstore in the World 


READ THE LIST OF BARGAINS. 


Bulwer’s Works ........- 26 vols., half calf, $25 
Thackeray's Works.. 10 9 


Other Books at same rate. 
ARIES FURNISHED ANY 
ae ER BOUKSTORE IN THE WOR 


81 Chambers Street, - - New il 


ries. games, 
6 
ial 8t.Chi 
Sunday Sc 


occupations. 
Alice Stockham Go. 161 
lil. Special Lessons 


Those answering 


Yaror the and or the 
Publisher tm The Christian Onion. f— 
loid, and metallic 


LIFE SONGS 


For Sunday Schools, etc., by 8. W. STRAUB, 


Author of “Beautiful Songs,” 
and 20 other popu- 


tain,”’ ‘Morning Light,” 
lar books. 


Just published! Unlike any other! 
higher grade of music and words! 
Best works of English, German and 


variety. 


“Living Foun- 


Much 
Great 


American composers and writers. Price J5c. 


Only 20c for one sample copy. 
243 State St., Chicaga 


S. W. STRAUB & CO., Pubs.. 
—— & DRUMMOND, 


Send for it. 


New York. 


D's WM. BE. DUNN, 331 Lexington Av- 


en par om. Thirty 


Bt... York, usesa 


-ninth 
al teeth that is 
any unpleasant 
and dangerous the anne of raboer cellu 


[)opp, & ((OMPANY'S 
COLUMN =~ 


HE Gallant Lords of Bois Dorée,” 
by George Sand (12mo, cloth, 
2 vols., $3; Dodd, Mead & Company, 
753 and 755 Broadway, New York, 
Pablishers), is a novel that will de- 
light alike the lover of adventure and 
the student of early manners and cus- 
toms. The hero is an old Huguenot 
soldier who is living on his estates near 
Bourges in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. He has won his lands 
and his wealth by his sword; indeed, 
there are reported to be chests of the 
spoils of captured castles and churches 
still stowed away undisturbed in his 
garrets. Despite his years and his 
affectations, for he is a decided dandy, 
he still keeps his iron frame and his 
iron hand, which do him good service 
in tracing out and slaying the mur- 
derer of his brother, and in guarding 
safely his hardly won possessions. For 
his were the days of freebooters and 
hireling soldiery, when any desperado 
could assemble a band of equally des- 
perate followers and by a sudden at- 
tack on some unprepared castle take 
and sack it and be far away before 
pursuit could be organized. Such an 
attack on his own house is, indeed, 
one of the most thrilling episodes in 
the story. It was a hand-to-hand fight, 
for the sword, and not powder, was 
then the arbiter of battle. 

Bourges is not far from Nohant, 
where George Sand lived for so many 
years, so that all the physical charac- 
teristics of the region are described by 
one who knew them thoroughly. The 
author, too, has given great attention 
to the colour and atmosphere of the 
times, bringing out many of the old 
customs, showing the superstition and 
cruelty which pervaded all classes, 
high and low alike, as where the peas- 
ants burn alive a deformed woman 
whom they believe to be a witch. 
Verily those days, though they are 
pleasant to read of as we sit comfort- 
ably by the fire, must have been other 
than pleasant to those who had to live 
in them. 

The three translations of George 
Sand which have so far issued from 
the press of Messrs. Dodd, Mead & 
Company are so many examples of 
the great versatility of their wonderful 
author. 

In “Consuelo” (12mo, cloth, 4 vols., 
t | $6) we are thrown among musicians, 
bohemians, and courtiers, with the pure 
and lovely character of Consuelo stand- 
ing out in relief. We have in turn 
vivid sketches of life in Venice, in 
gloomy Bohemia, and in Austria. In 
“The Gallant Lords” we have fight- 
ing and adventure, as well as a graphic 
picture of France of the seventeenth 
century; and in “The Haunted Pool” 
(octavo, illustrated with etchings by 
Rudeaux, $5) a tale of peasant love 
told with tender sympathy. Each in 
its own line is a masterpiece. 

The volumes of her works which 
are to follow in this new edition will 
fully sustain the interest which these 
have awakened. 
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BENTON AND FREMONT. 


Apropos of Frémont, concerning whom 
there is so much printed just now, and 
about whom an article will be found on 
another page, an old newspaper scrap 
turned up the other day containing a 
poem by F. W. Bourdillon. It is yellow 
with age, and on the reverse side is a 
fragment from an interview—without 
any indication of who the speakers were 
—which, mentioning Frémont as “ Col- 
onel,” must have taken place before 
1861, and which is interesting as giving 


a specific starting point for the disfavor | greatest 


with which Frémont was always regarded 
by his early contemporaries in the United 
States Army. It is as follows (the 
speaker is evidently talking of Thomas 


H. Benton) : 

the need of a continental understanding 
and policy and felt the relations of the 
Rocky Mountains and the Pacific to the 
welfare of the Republic. He said him- 
self that he was not an egotist, but an 
“egoist ’—that he believed himself right 
and worked for the right. Benton would 
not support some of my early views, but 
he was decidedly the greatest of that 
class of men who made the old galaxy in 
the Senate—greater than Webster, Clay, 
Calhoun, or Douglas, or any of them. 
He never got down to the contemptible 
Presidential intrigues of those men. You 
read his history and you will find old 
Tom Benton always ready to support 
somebody else whom he could impregnate 
with his views. Although an enemy of 
Andrew Jackson, he crossed right over 
and went to his aid, and was his ablest 
supporter because he believed Jackson 
right. He was always dead in earnest, 
childlike in his love of instruction, and 
loved the American people and the 
American continent wholly outside of his 
personal success on it.” 

“You must have known Colonel Fré- 
mont, Benton’s son-in-law.” 

“JT should think I did. He is one of 
our great men, notwithstanding he has 
been so much abused. His aptness to take 
ideas brought him into relations with Ben- 
ton, whose daughter he married: You see 
Joel Poinsett, Secretary in Van Buren’s 
Cabinet, established in the interior of the 
country a system of survey and explora- 
tion like that of the Coast Survey. The 
Coast Survey had been in charge of 
Hanler, a Swiss. Poinsett put Nicolay, 
a Swiss also and a civilian, in control of 
surveys on the north side of the Missouri 
River, on what we call the Cote des 
Prairies. An officer of the army was 
then to be detailed to act under Nicolay. 
With entire unanimity the army officers 
made up their minds that they would not 
work subordinate to a civilian. Frémont 
stepped out, with a desire to learn and 
to be useful, and when Nicolay died he 
had control of that work over the plains; 
but all the army officers hated him. 
Thence came his exploring expeditions 
and his crossing the Rocky Mountains 
at the South Pass. Colonel Benton was 
in advance of any public man on that 
class of questions, and he brought Fré- 
mont to his house, where he saw Benton’s 
daughter, and hence the runaway match.” 


A NEW USE OF THE CAMERA. 


A correspondent of the “ St. James’s 
Gazette” is responsible for the following 
story: A novel use has been found for the 
instantaneous detective camera. It seems 
that at one of the large public schools the 
rule is that when a form-master is under 
the necessity of caning a boy, he must not 
lift the cane higher than his own shoulder. 
Last term complaints were made that one 
of the masters habitually disregarded the 
rule; but as this was invariably denied 
by the eastigator himself, one of the 
young rascals determined to bring him to 
book. Accordingly a detective camera 
was produced at the moment of punish- 
ment, the master’s attention being other- 
wise occupied, and a proof struck off 
exhibiting, without possibility of doubt, 
the cane elevated beyond regulation 
point. The head-master, to whom the 
photograph was shown, with a strict sense 
of justice, condemned his subordinate, 
but at the same time promptly gave the 
scholar 400 lines for “playing in class.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS. 


(IN PRESS.) 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 


By EDWIN ARNOLD, 
(Author of the “* Light of Asia.’’) 


In this poem. Jesus Christ i is the *‘ Light of 
the World,”’ as Buddha is the “ Light of 
Asia.”” 12mo, about 250 pages. Price, cloth, 
$1.50. 

This authorized edition will be printed direct from 
manuscript, now en route from Japan. The work 
will appear in America before it is iocned in Engiand. 
Ready thismonth. Mr. Arnold regards this as his 


SAMANTHA BRETHREN, 


A NEW STORY 
By JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 


This is Miss Holley’s latest and very best 
book ; indeed, it makes one *‘ smile through 
tears.”’ Says a reader: ‘‘ Samantha fairly 
outdoes ” Says Bisnorp : 

“It is irresistibly humorous and truthful ; 
the best of all that has come from her pen. v5 
Square 12mo. Copiously and characteristic- 
ally illustrated by over 125 pictures. Price, 
cloth, $2.50. 


Education in Heroism, er Our Hero Series, being 
12 Biog-aphies of 


12 AMERICAN REFORMERS. 


Epitrep ny CARLOS MARTYN. 
This unique Series contains the Biogra oerapnie 


of the following eminent Americans en- 
dell Phillips, The Agitator ; Horace | 
Greeley, The Editor (both ready) ; Horace , 
Mann, e Educator; Wm. E. Dodge, 
The Christian Merchant ; Charles Sumner 
The Scholar in Politics; Henry Ward 
Beecher, The Pulpit Jupiter ; Abraham 
Lincoln e Emancipator; Dr. 8. G. 
Garrison, The Abolitionist ; 
Gough, The Apostle of Cold Water ; John 
hittier, Apt Poet of Freedom, and 

Douglass, The Colored Orator. 

This Series will continue with the appear- 
ance of a new volume every sixty days until 
completed (the first two are now ready). Price, 
$1.50 per vol., cloth; uniform 12mo. 


NOW READY. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS, The Agitator. 


By CARLOS MARTYN, 


(Editor of the Series of 12 American Biog- 
rap hies.) 

In an appendix i is given in full three of Mr. ' 
Phillips’s masterpieces of eloquence; viz., | 
the famous lectures on The Lost Arts, the 
lecture on Daniel O’ Connell, and the Phi Beta 
Kappa Oration at Harvard. | 


Bisnor Potrer: **An overmastering temptation to 
turn aside from everything else Until I have fin- 


ished it. 
Jno. WANAMAKER, P M. G : “Am reading 
"Has the charm of ro- 


ENERAL 
with very great satistaction.’’ 
Hox. Apeam 8. Hewitt: 
mauce. ... Ido not know of any novel which 
has given me so mu ch pleasure for many years. 
... I shall recommend all my friends to read 
the book.”’ 

Gen. O. O. Howarp: ** Delights my heart.”’ 

U. 8 Sanator * rye: ** Itis profoundly interesting.”’ 

Jno G. Wuittrer: Sincerely thank thee for thy ex- 
cellent biography. ” 

Gro Wa Curtis: * Have read life of Phillips with 
the deepest sympathy.”’ 


Price $1.50, cloth, 591 pages, 12mo. 


HORACE GREELEY, The Editor. 
By FRANCIS NICOLL ZABRISKY. 


In this Biography the author has produced 
a work of singular fascination. 


Tae Parxceron Press: Whoever reads the book, 
will not regret it as time misspent. Whoever 
mi ses reading it aud the knowledge which it 
coaveys of an original and extraordinary charac- 
ter will suffer loss.”’ 

Tae Curcaco Post: * A book which ths young, espe- 
atotiy § y the boys, wili surely read with interest and 
pro 

THe Brooxtyn Citizes: vividly portrayed as 
to give us a striking picture of the man. 

Tue St Lovrs Centrat Baptist: “A very fresh 
readabie accouot ot the lite of this ecoenttio and 
remarkable man’ 

Tue Ricumorp (Va) CuaisTian ApvocaTs: ** The 
poor boy sitting with brothers and sisters arouud 
one milk pan on tne floor, each dipping out his 
porridgs with his own spoon, . . —~ the 
world with only his hands, his head, 
trade at twenty; entericog New York “with a 
coarse shirt, short pants, rough shoes, no stock- 
ings, with a pack on his eh aie and ten dollars 
in his pocket, and founding the mighty N. Y. 
* Tribune !’ are so portrayed as to give usa strik- 
ing picture of the man. 


Price $1.50, cloth, 368 pages, 12mo. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers 
18 and 20 Astor Plac>, New York. 


WILL YOU KINDLY 
say, in communicating with those who 
advertise in The Christian Union, that 
you saw the advertisement in this 
paper? It will be of mutual advantage. 


should address 


You buy 


me, a Remington Standard Typewriter. 


I write 


(I, z.¢., Remington Standard Type- 
writer) your business letters. 


He reads 


your well-written letter, and concludes 
to purchase. 


You sell 


a good-sized bill of goods. 


I did it. 
Am I not entitled to some credit ? 
Mind you Iama 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


An 
Education 
FREE 


to any young man in Amer- 
ica. Send for copies of 7; hez 
Rural New Yorker and= 
The American Garden for = 
particulars, naming this = 
advertisement. 


RURAL PUBLISHING Co., 
Times Building, New York. 


a 


New Jerszy, Montclair. 
BRADFORD BOARDING 
and DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


Montclair is the most beautiful and healthful sub- 
urb of New York. It is ten miles distant, and six 
hundred feet above tide-water. The school enjoys 
all the advantages of the city, without any of its dis- 
advantages. Modern languages taught by native 
teachers. Best opportunities for art and music. 
Special attention given to English Literature, His- 
tory, Physical Culture, and Deportment. Terms for 
boarders, $600 per year. 

For circulars address 

Mrs. 
Miss Braprorp, 
60 Piymouth 8t., Montclair, N. J. 


New Jersey, Freehold. 
REEHOLD INSTITUTE. 


Special attention to for Princet 


New Jerszy, Lakewood. 
attractive school for boys. 
James W. Morey, A.M., Principal. 


New Jensry, Newton. 
EWTON (N. J.) INSTITUTE. - 

A Superior ome School for Boys. Best moral, 
physical, and sani surroucdings 800 feet eleva- 
tion; air pure, dry, yiqurating. Illustrated cata- 
logue. J. Witson, A.M., Principal. 


New Yor«, Carmel. 
REW LADIES’ SEMINARY.—Fifty 
miles from moe York City. Healthful, home- 


ae tho h, prog Twenty-fifth year begins 
Bend for Tor illustrated circular 
BO. U. SMITH, 


New Yorx, Clinton. 


LOUGHTON SEMINARY presents 
Bix of stu to 


for for college 


Address A. G 


Clinton, N. ¥. 


New Yorn, New York, 713-715 Fifth Avenue. 
SS ANNIE BROWN. 
School for Girls. Prepares for college or for 
the Harvard Examination for Women. Reopens Oct. 1. 


New York, New York, 244 Lenox Avenue. 
ISSES A. and M. FALCONER PER- 
RIN’S SCHOOL FOR 244 Lenox 
Avenss, yous s Bept. 

$600. Piano and 
k Damrosch. College preparatory 7 


New Yorn, New York, 175 West 73d Street. 
ADEMOISELLE VELTIN.-— School 


for Girls reopens September 29. Kindergarten 
conducted entirely in French. 


New Yor, Broce clyn, 147 Montague Btreet. 
MES: DE SAUSSURE. 


g Department of me Packer Collegiate 


Boardio 
Pupils received also for Literature and 


Circul.«rs sent on 


New Yorx, New York, 22 East Mth Street. 
row GRINNELL’S DAY SCHOOL 


Oct. 2 


New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. 
YORE MILITARY ACADEMY 


For illustrated catal of 71 dreas 
EDUCATIONAL. Col. ©. J. BB. 
New Yorx. New York. New Yorn, New York City, 4 and 5 W. 55th Ut. 
TEACHERS’ 3 ror Session opens Septem 
Oldest and best — in U 4. Full collegiate snd Pre- 
Established 1855 A. W Basson, rding departments. Address Dr. 


3 East létn Sraeer, N. Y. 


New York, New York. 
ATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 
Teachers desiring to secure first-class situations 


Harotp C. Coon, Manager, 
100 Bible House, 4th Ave. and 8th 8t., New York. 


Connecticut, Bridgeport. 
(7 HILL SEMINARY FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. Miss Emily Nelson, Princi- 


pal; Miss Annie 8. Gibson, Associate Princi 
culars forwarded on application. = 


Corwecticut, Cos Cob. 
MES. BEECHER’S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG GIRLS. There is accommoda- 
tion for tweive pupils under fvurteen years of age. 
This gives the school a fam'ly character, and enabies 
a pupil to receive in detail the loving care of a 

mother. Reregrences: Mrs. Beecher, 
en. N Y.; Mrs. H B. Stowe, Hartford, Conn. ; 
Rev. E. E Hale, Roxbury, Mass. ; and many ‘others. 


Hartford. 
OODSIDE-—Home and College Pre- 


Bchool for Giris. Sixteenth 


Massacuusetts, Amherst. 


his CA= payee HOME SCHOOL for 
Young 


ns l 
remodeled a and ada ~ 
an 


Miss VRYLING W. BUPFUM, A.B., Principal. 


MassacuusetTts, Boston. 
La COPLEY SQUARE SCHOOL 


A tted 


New Junser, Jersey City. 
BUSINESS COLLEGE, by 
reason of its location, its methods of instruction, 
and its courses of study, is the school of schools. Cata- 
logue “ A’’ will be sent to all applicants. 
Wa. E. Principal. 


President, or Mrs. 8. Waser, Lady 


New Yorn, N yack-on-the-Hudson. 
OCKLAND COLLEGE.-—A School of 


the highest grade on the west bank of the Hud- 
son, twenty-five miles from New York. Preparatory 
Work Men, ot Soe Ladies; 
teache eat, pleas- 


New Yorn, New York. 6 & 8 East Fifty-third St. 
HE REED SCHOOL. 


Mias Jouia G. 
Mrs. 8 


year begins Octo 


New Yorx, Brooklyn, 138-140 Montague Street. 
HE BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEM- 
INARY. Boarding ani Day for Guts. 


4ith year, Opens Sept. 25. Studen pared 
college. Address for circulars, 133-140 poo Bt. 


Principal. 
, who continues as 
visitor. L 


New New York. 
HE COMSTOCK SCHOOL. 
Fam’ ly end School for Girls 


(Established 186 ns Oct. 
32 West 40th Bt. 


Haverford. 
COLLEGE GRAMMAR 
Bchool. September 24, 1890. tech 
prepared the best colleges and 
nical sc Ample grounds; large 
country location A 4. taken as as 
boarders into the 


teachers, for s l care (at. For — 
lars address it. Hoxig, 
Head 


Bryn Mawr. 
SCHOOL Girls will 
Sent. For circular 


Warninotor, D. C 1.407 Massachusetts Avenue, 
and |, and 1.214 Fourteenth Street. 


NOzwoop INSTITUTE. -— Select 
Day School for Ladies and 


Little Girls. rriculum — 8 andard high. 
Training Addres principals, 
Ms. and Mra War'D. 


| ort 
| year epens Gest 17. Send fer 
——— 
; 
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Financial. 


In view of the extraordinary payments 
of the Government during the month of 
September, we give, as follows, the ag- 

gate reduction of the United States 
Scamany balance from August 31 to Sep- 
tember 30, as exhibited in the Secretary’s 
monthly report: The net cash in the 
Treasury, over and above outstanding 
certificates, which are in general circula- 
tion a8 money, was reduced during the 
month of September from $125,531,693 
on August 31 to $71,930,652, making an 
expansion in legal money put into cireu- 
tion of over $54,000,000 ; to this sum 
must be added over $5,000,000 of new 
legal tender money paid out for $4,500,- 
000 ounces of silver bullion purchased 
under the new law by the retary, 
making the expansion, net, for the month, 
of over $59,000,000. This leaves the 
available balance in the Treasury, ex- 
elusive of unavailable fractional silver 
coin, at about $39,000,000. Of this sum 
about $30,000,000 is already in circula- 
tion, as it is in the hands of the Govern- 
ment depository banks. This proves 
that, for the present, the Government 
Treasury has exhausted its power to sup- 
ply the money market with funds. With 
part of the funds paid out the Govern- 
ment has purchased $42,289,950 of Gov- 
ernment bonds, thus reducing our funded 
debt to that extent. 

The money market on Wall Street for 
the week has been easy at three to five 
per cent., averaging about three and a 
half to four per cent. There is not any 
very heav fsa omen now from the New 
York banks to the interior, though some 
money is going South for the movement 
of the cottoncrop. We may soon be able 
to record that the Southern demand is 
balanced by returning funds from the 
West. The London money market has 
been stiffened during the past week by 
heavy payments of gold out, for account 
of the Continent, and for continued pay- 
ments for South America. The Bank of 
England has lost in gold some $35,000,000 
—little less—for the week, which reduced 
its reserve from forty-one to thirty-three 
and a half per cent. during the week, but 
as it did not advance its discount rate on 
Thursday, we may conclude that it does 
not anticipate a continuance of this deple- 
tion. The money market centers every- 
where have been unusually tried by a 
general and extraordinary demand for 
working funds, both in this country and 
in Europe. Perhaps there never was 
greater movement in general trade than 
this autumn thus far has 
here ; the volume of our commercial 
transactions in this country is very great, 
and the volume of mercantile, manufact- 
uring, and agricultural travsportation 
has een equally extraordinary, but in 
both instances profits to the trade and to 
the railways are not as large; the net 
railway earnings have not kept pace with 
the gross increases. This has been proven 
thus far in monthly statements made by 
the Pennsylvania Central, the Burlington 
& Quincy, the New York Central, and 
other trunk lines. Yet in most instances 
the statements made from the first of the 
year exhibit satisfactory net improve- 
ments. 

The September gross earnings of rail- 
ways over the country, generally, as they 
are coming in, keep pace in satisfactory 
gains with former months, however, and 
it may prove that the nets exhibited for 
— are exceptional. 

he port of New York exported in 
merchandise during the last week, $10,- 
247,772—one of the largest, if not the 
largest, records ever made at this season 
of the year. The excessive importations 
to this country of goods during this sea- 
son, due to the anticipation of the new 
tariff bill, has ceased, and the result will 
be that our imports will be smaller than 
usual during the remainder of the season. 
The tariff bill is finally passed, and Con- 
gress has adjourned. This is une element 
of uncertainty removed, and which has 
doubtless been something of a drawback 
both to legitimate trade and healthy 
speculation. We may look for larger 
transactions, and expansion in prices of 
securities and shares, as soon as money 
will settle into something of an assured 
condition, as it seems to be gradually 
doing now. 

Prices in the security market for the 


recorded | Post. 


ency to lower figures in some stocks, 
bat, on the whole, with a steady tone for 
investments. There is no sign of specu- 
lation, however, and the future gives out 
no premonitions. 

e bank statement is as follows : 
Loans, increase.......... $7 809,700 
Specie, imcrease........... 

Legal tenders, decrease... 1,420,900 
Deposits, increase........ 6 

e, decrease..... .... 2,564,200 
This leaves the city banks with a surplus 
of $11,571,205. oney closes at three 
to four per cent. WALL STREET. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 


Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 


Prominently connected with conservative financia 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 
investment, without exception, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


N. Gaze, M. Van 
President. Vice-President. 
T. 5. Sec’y and Treas. 


The American Guaranty Loan & 
Investment Co. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the Btate of Colorado. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, - $100,000. 
916 Seventeenth &t., DENVER, COL. 

specialty of Colorado investments ; large 
Real Katate Bargain ; buys and nego 
tiates Commercial Paper, Town, County, and Btate 
Boods and Warrants ; negotiates long and short time 


Loans; 6 per cent. intereston 3 months, 7 per 
ake. Oper cont. on tne 


Reyersnozs :—City National Colorado Na- 
tional Bank, Denver National Bank, ver, Colo. 


L. W. SPEAR, 


109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duluth, Minn. 
Loans and Investments. 


L. W. Srean, Treasurer Northwestern Investment 
Company, Washington, D. C.; Duluth, Minn. 


Wm. M. Bushnell, Pres. A. R. Bushnell, Sec. and Treas. 


The Standard Investment Co, 


Of 8ST. PAUL, MINN. 
(Formerly Bushnell & Bushnell.) 
Hoes L. Eastern Manager, Hartford, Conn. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 
Loans. Interest at 6. 7, and 8 


First-c on hand for sale at par 
accrued interest. Bend for our 
descriptions of loans. 


BT. PAUL REAL ESTATE HANDLED. 493 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 
Invites correspondence regarding ite MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAF 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 

HAS DOUBLED in 
ulation in TWO YEARS, 


PUEBLO 


29.840. It has the only steel works west of t 
souri River (employing 7 men), three of the 
eat smelters in the world (employing mesh 
of other prosperous manufacturing in - 
tries, Monthly roll to laborers, $70.00. Has 
five great Railway systems. We solicit correspond- 
eblo is cheaper 
ot ~ rtunities ia the United States. 
LEES, Real Estate and Io 


of ita size and op 
HARD & M 


week have been dull, with a slight tend- cents, Pueblo, Colo. 


FINANCIAL. 


Real Estate Loans 


and Investments in 


San Antonio, Texas, and Vicinity. 


Low rates command the best security. | 
make loans at seven per cent., which is the 
lowest ruling rate here; eight and ten per 


cent. are often obtained. 


Loans should be 


made to get the principal back; interest is 
often paid on poor loans. 

I deal directly with the principals, and | 
personally examine all securities. 

Notes and mortgages are made in the name 
of the investor and forwarded to him. 

I also desire to communicate with invest- 
ors who wish to purchase real estate for cash, 
either farm lands or property in San Antonio. 


I do not deal in 


unimproved suburban 


property or “boomed additions.” 

I ask the patronage of investors on the 
strength of my experience of thirteen years in 
this business and my personal knowledge of 


the securities offered. 


I would be pleased to 


answer all inquiries, and refer to The Christian 


Union by permission. 


E. B. CHANDLER, - 


San ANTONIO, TEXAS, 


Jamas H. Aoun, President. G. Atvoup, Vice-Pres. and Treas. W.O. Moss, Secretary. 


THE JAS. H. AGEN CO., 


Financial Agents, Real Estate, Loans, [nvestments. 


Property Gared For; Rents Collected; Taxes Paid; Insurance Written; Conveyancing Done; Largest List of 
Property in City; Acreage near Superior a Specialty; Free Maps and Pamphiets of City. 


First National Bank, West Superior; 
National Bank, O lowa ; 


Co. Bank, Eldora, Iowa. 


617 TOWER AVENUE, 
WEST SUPERIOR, WIS. 


6% GOLD DEBENTURES 


The St. Paul and Minneapolis 
Mortgage Loan and Trust Com- 
pany has placed on the market 
an issue of $50,000 of debenture 
bonds, dated June 1, 1890, due 
in five years, and drawing 6 
per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually. Over half of this is- 
sue has already been sold at 
Company’s home office. Debent- 
ures amply secured by real es- 
tate mortgages deposited with 
Chestnut Street Trust and Sav- 
ing Fund Co. of Philadetphia. 
Send for pamphlet descriptive of 
debentures to St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis Mortgage Loan and 
Trust Co., 401 Nicollet Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 
On ital subscribed 


d up (in cash).............. 1,000, 00 
Surplus and undivided 

396,716 
11,168,685 04 


6 Per Cent. Debentures. 

6 Per Cent. Farm Mortgages. 

4 1-2 and 5 Per Cent. Certificates, run- 
ning three monshs to two years. 

A “Municipal, Kailroad, Water, and 


other first-class bonds. 


OFFICES: 
New York, 206 Broadway. | London, England. 
Phila, 4th & Chestnut Berlin, Ge 
Boston, 117 Devonshire 8t. Kaneas City, Missouri. 


NATIONAL REALTY COMPANY 


Incorporated under the Laws of Maine. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 5,000 SHARES OF $100 EACH. 

The Company offers 400 shares of the Capita! Stock 
at par. This gives the purchaser an excellent oppor- 
tunity to secure an interest in Sioux Falls prvp- 
erty at the lowest prices, on the same basis as parties 
who purchased in large lote, and having your in- 
vestment safely cared for by parties thoroughly un- 
derstanding the business. Send for prospectus and 
full particulars. NATIONAL REALTY CO. 

Hos. W. W. BROOKINGS, Manager for the Com 


No. 173 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


lasne ite 8 Per Cent Preferred, Common, 
and Installment Shares—the best and safret in- 
vestment now offered tothe public. Competent and 
experienced financiers have examined approved 
its plans and methods. A limited amount of this 
stock is offered, subject to prior sale 

Write for Prospectus aod full information. 

[?” National Bank stocks, School Bonds, 
and other choice securities for sale. 


BEAUTIFUL 
Helena, Montana, 


The city of Helena is located in the beautifu' 
Prickly Pear Valley; is substantially built of stone 
and brick, with good hotels, churches, schools and 
all modern conveniences of life. The society is ex- 
ceptionally high class, having more than the aver- 
age number of educated and intelligent peovle. 

Asa place of residence it ls anequatlied. It 
can be reached by luxurious trains daily, with 
through dining cars, on the Great Northern and Nor- 
thern Pacific Railways from St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, or from Kansas City, via Union Pacific 
Railroad. Low rate round trip tickets. 

Montana has dezens of broad valleys so fer- 
tile with the deposits of ages that farmers tind in 
them a paradise of productiveness and a home mar- 
ket for all yield. 

Greatest of all advantages of Montana is the 
wenderful climate. The warm winds of the Pa- 
cifie Ocean modify the temperature to the degree 
which affords the highest physical comfort. Theair 
8 80 full of ozone and so exhilerating in its effects 
ee me continued existence of disease is an impro 

ability. 


Consumptives find in the almost constant succes- 
sion of bright sunshiny days and dry atmosphere reme- 
dies which soon drive away their worst symp- 
toms, and a quick tnerease of appetite and flesh indé 
cates an carly return of health. 


For full information, address, 


L. G. PHELPS, Sec’y Citizens Committee, 
Helena, Montana. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate guaranteed against loss for half profits. 
Names of successfu] references given. 

STEPHEN L. MERCHANT, State Street, New 
York City. and Duluth, Minnesota. 


W HY loan meney at 5 per cent. when you 
can get 7 or 8 with equal security and 
no taxes to pay? For particulars write to 
H. Newson, Pres, Chamber of Com 

merce, Utah. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
pany, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


Lithia Water 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 
6 pee cent. Debentures, secured by 
¢ with the i Trust 
Com L#. of New York. Amount of issue lim- 
ited pany law. Connecticut Trustees, Execu- 
tors, e .» can invest in these ds. 

FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Bread Btreet. 


Six Per Cent. 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trost Co., 


160 BROADWAY. NEW YORE. 


KANSAS GITY. 


Johnson, Turner & Co., 
REAL ESTATE AND FINANCIAL BROKERS 


(Successors to H. L. Johnson & Co. 
Established 1879), 


KEITH & PERRY BUILDING, 


KANSAS CITY, - 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


By reference to a map of the United Btates and Cap- 
ada, you will see that DULUTH isthe same distance 
from Buffalo and all points East, b 
and i. more than 300 0 MIL 
W EnT, it has a much larger tri 
is in the of Duluth is increas 
six Br year,» at the rate of nearly TEN THOU- 

a and such gow wth insures a 
estate. mnat- 


we will send full informati with ma 
EK. LOVETT & Minn. 


Guaranteed Loans net 8%. 
Best Reai Estate In vestments. 


sen 
— VAN LAW & GALLUP —— 


DENVER-COLORADO. 


Net on improved inside rty from one 
8% Information and "references 


to five years. 
given by 


D, F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


E IDLE 


won for circulars 
M. ‘PARMENTER, 
ent oO e 
YVESTMENT 
50 STaTEeE STRERT. 
Mass. 


Invested to yield a pres- 
ent income of from 6 
per cent to 8 per 
cent with one half 
the profits. 


MONEY 


Much agreeable information 
is in a pamphlet sent free by 
the Kansas City Investment 
Company. 

The pamphlet relates to 
lending money west, and is 
full of what every intelligent 
man and woman wants to 
«know. 

A short account of how and 
why that wonderful Kansas 
City is growing and filling up 
- with serious people from every- 
where. 

They want to borrow to 
build, The city is large, but 
no empty houses. 


Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 


Portsmouth. New Hampshire. 


>i ful and v 
$2.00 a year; 


ounty Bank and 
AUTHORIZED - 
1% FIRST MORTGAGES 
O Fully Guaranteed. 
Piaced on Kansas 
and Colorado 
(irrigated) 


Officers of the Com- 
sed 


HAT Uncle Sam aod Aust @ Ge 
WASHINGTON 222 stamp to 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


A Family of thirty-two to fort 
quarto frequently illustrat ts 
** Outloo 3 “abl reviews the world’s leading 
events each wee Its Home Department is 
bright and hel fal. Its Contributors lead the 
world’s thought. Its Stories are pop alar and 
entertaining. Its Se Sermons, Sunday-school 

ns, and Religious News are for men and 
women of every faith. Lyman Abbott and 
H. W. Mabie, Editors. $3.00 a year. 


The Christian Union Co., 30 LaFayette PL, New York. 


Lawson VALENTINE, President. 


THE RURAL NEW-YORKER. 


A weekly illustrated newspaper of the 
Farm, Garden, Field, and Stable. Estab- 
lished in 1850. First to establish an experi- 
mental farm. Original throughout. Repre- 
senting the best thought on rural topics. 
Sixteen pages, large quarto. $2.00 a year; 
$1.00 for six months. 


The Rural Poblishing Co., Times B’ld’g, New York. 


Lawson VALENTINE, President. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


A monthly magazine of Horticulture and 
Rural Life. ‘Weedaede illustrated. About one 
hundred es. The foremost, most beauti- 
aluable rural magazine published 
1.00 for six 
mont 


The Rural Publishing Co., Times B’ld’g, New York. 


Lawson VALENTINE, President. 


Tue CueistiAN Union, Toe Rurat New-Yoreer, 
and THe American together for $5.50. 
Tue Union and either Taz Rurat New- 
or THe AMERICANGARDEN tcgetherfor $4.00. 
mJ together for 83.00 


ADDRESS EITHER OFFICE. 


Photo Trading Post. 


Headquarters of the Chautauqua School 
of Photography. Publishers of Photographic 
Times and Annual, Manufacturers of all 
sorts of Photo material, specially the Water- 
bury, the /rving View, and Advill cameras. 


Send for catalcgue. 


The Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., N. Y. 


[SCH °40, 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED 


Sth Ave., cor. 16th St., N.Y, 


WALTHAM 
Church Organ Factory. 


E. W. LANE. 
Pipe Organs of the Highest Grade for Churches, 
Chapela, Residences, aoe 
Tuning and Repairing by Experts. 
1,041 Maine Street, Waltham, Mass. 


CLEANFAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
The Cleanfast Hosiery Co. 


Guaran 
not to 


GOES TO HOT SPRINGS FOR GOUT, 
RHEUMATIC GOUT, RHEUMATISM, &c., &c. 


DR. ALGERNON 8S. GARNETT, Surgeon (retired) U. 8S. Navy, Resident 


Physician, Hot Springs, Ark. : 

“IT have had excellent results from BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in GOUT, 
RHEUMATIC GOUT, and RHEUMATISM, both in my own person and in the treatment of 
patients for whom I have prescribed it. It is a prophylactic as well as a remedy in Nephriti 
Colic and forming Calculi, when due to a redundancy of Lithic Acid.”’ 


Dr. WM. B. TOWLES, Professor of Anatomy and Materia Medica in the Medical Department 
of the University of Virginia; Former Resident Physician, Hot Springs, Va.: 


‘I feel no hesitancy whatever in saying that in GOUT, RHEUMATIC GOUT, 
RHEUMATISM, and in all diseases of URIC ACID DIATHESIS, I know of no remedy at 
all comparable to BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. 

“Its effects are marked in causing a disappearance of Albumen. In a single case of 
Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys I witnessed decided beneficial results from its use, and from 
its action in this case I should have great confidence in it as a remedy in certain stages of 
this disease,”’ 


The Late Dr. WM. F. CARRINGTON, Resident Physician, Hot Springs, Ark. ; Surgeon (retired) 
U. 8. Navy; Surgeon Confederate States Navy; Medical Director Army Northwestern Virginia: 


“The BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, Spring No. 2, has signally demonstrated 
its remedial power in GOUT, RHEUMATIC GOUT, RHEUMATISM, URIC ACID, 
GRAVEL, and other maladies dependent upon the URIC ACID DIATHESIS.”’ 


Dr. T. B. BUCHANAN, Resident Physician, Hot Springs, Arkansas : 


‘Send me five cases BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, Spring No. 2. I have 
made use of this Water for GOUT in my own person and prescribed it for patients similarly 
suffering, with the most decided beneficial results. I take pleasure in advising GOUTY 
patients to these Springs.”’ 


Water, in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, $5, F. 0. B. here. 
THOMAS F. GOODE, 


Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


WINTER FLOWERS 


SCILLA CLUSI, ® grand winter 
flower producing enormous clusters of 
bloom two to three feet in circumference. 
They are of lovely light and dark blue col- 
orsand bornein such marvelous clusters 


» 


that it makesa plant of wonderful and 
striking beauty. The bulbs are very large 
© and strong, and should be planted ina five 
™ or six inch 1 pot and are re sure to 
bloom freely during winter, and the great 
heads of bloom keep perfect for weeks. 
Freezing does not harm it, and bulbs can 
also be planted in the garden this fall for 
blooming in early spring like Tulips. Tr 
it, either for the house or garden. It is 
sure to bloom and create a sensation, 
there being nothing among winter flowers 
which will so astonish and please all be- 
holders. ice of extra large Bulbs, sent 
os once by mail, postpaid, 20 cents each; 3 
for 50 cents; 7 for $1.00. Also 
15 Double aad Sin 8. mixed.. .50c 
6 Double and Single Hyacinths, mixed.50c 
5 Named Lilies, including Bermuda 
Easter Lily 50c 
25 Crocus, fine mixed sorts............. 25c 
Our “Jewel” Collection, 25 Levely 
ped my Bulbs, all named for 


er Tulips, Hyacin . Lilies, Crocus 
Jewel Collection.in al " Ele gant Bulbs 


CATALOGUE EE. Our 


ustrated 


forit. We offer the finest stock of Hye. 
cinths, Tuli s, Crocus, Narcissus, Lilies, 
Ixias, Freesias, Alliums, Oxalis and other 
bulbs for winter and vand spring bloom- 
ing. Also hardy plants,an rare new plants 
for winter Try our winter 
blooming Orange, Morning Glories, Black 
Calla, Orchid, etc. We also offer many new 
and rare fruits. Write at once; these 
offers may not appear again. 


PARK, Queens Co., N. Y. 


Liebig Company's 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


For improved and economic cook- 
ery, use it for Soups, Sauces, 
and Made Dishes. In flavor— 
incomparable, and dissolves perfect- 
ly clear in water. Makes delicious 

eef Tea, and sin all cliimatis 
for any length of time. 1 Ib. equal 

40 Ibs. of lean beef. Only sort 

guaranteed genuine 
by Justus von Liebig, 


In connection with our 
wholesale business we are 
accustomed to sell Carpets 
for use in Churches at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. Corre- 
spondence Solicited. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO. 


Manufacturers’ Agents, 


and bears his signa- 560 Washington Street, Boston, 
ee 118 Worth Street, New York 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
BALTIMORE, 


ane finest quality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools, etc. Full 


Write foe Ce EYE ELL FO 
UN DRY, 
VAN DUZEN. & TIFT, Cincinnati.a 


lity C 
Por Churches Schools BELLS 


ue and 
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on the most Con- 
servative WValua- 
of actual value. 
: 118 Devonshire St. 
| 
\ 
Inside Property only. References, > > 
iW) 
a, 
AY 
| 

Fall Bulbs and Plants is now 

v. A 

Price-List, St. Lowis. | 


in 


OCTOBER 9, 1890. 


Motto for the Week: 


“Christianity is humanity.” 


“Abreast of the Times. 


The following cordial letter comes from the Hon. 
Thomas L. James, ex-Postmaster-General of the United 
States: 


Lincotn NATIONAL BANK, 

New York, September 24, 1890. | 
My Dear Sir : I find pleasure in saying, in all free- 
dom and earnestness, that The Christian Union has uni- 
formly impressed me as being one of the most ably 
edited and most effective of the great religious publi- 
cations of thiscountry. Its tone is elevated ; its teach- 
ings are vigorous and direct ; and it is always abreast 


of the times. Very truly yours, 
Tuomas L, JAMES. 


Working Girls Vacation 


fund. 


The close of the vacation season makes a statement 
of the uses to which the generous donation of our read- 
ers was and is to be put, inorder. The total amount 
received by The Christian Union was $794.72. Of this 
amount $504.42 was given to the Brooklyn Holiday 
House, and drawn upon to pay the board, or part of 
the board, of any girl who needed such help and was 
known by the managers. A balance in the hands of 
the treasurer of $153.65 will be used to give a vacation 
this winter to any worn-out or convalescing working 
girl in that city. Eighty-seven dollars and fifty cents 
was used by The Christian Union to send a special 
party to a mountain town in New Jersey, and six dol- 
lars was used to pay the boerd of a young girl, who 
needed special care because of her exhausted condi- 
tion, at the Convalescents’ Heme at Summit, N. J. The 
balance now in the hands of The Christian Union, of 
$196.80, will be used to help the members of the 
working girls’ clubs of New York and those in adjacent 
cities, outside of Brooklyn, whose circumstances are 
known to reliable women, to obtain a rest that will 
prevent illness, or who, because of illness, need a period 
of rest and change of air during the winter. All 
winter, and in the early spring, there is more or less 
illness and nervous exhaustion, the result of overwork, 
bad air, and want of nutrition, among working girls. 
To have ready money to use without begging, or tell- 
ing the personal history of the girl in need, saves 
her self-respect, and that of her friend who asks for 
her. 

The blessing that the Vacation Fund of The Christian 
Union is to the working girls can be fully appreci- 
ated only by those who have used it. Many girls 
have accepted the hospitality of this Fund who would 
not have permitted a woman whom they knew to 
be their financial hostess ; it removes that feeling of 
personal obligation to the individual, and the most 
independent of the girls accept it as the free-will offer- 
ing from the great throbbing heart of people who love 
them and feel the limitations of theirlives. How many 
times the only argument that would succeed in making 
a girl accept this help has been the one that some- 
where in this great land a woman whom she never saw, 
whom she never will see, sent the money to meet her 
special want ! Some woman to whom life gave every 
pleasure wished her to share as far as possible in that 
pleasure ; some woman had made a sacrifice to give her 
what she needed in order to do her work—rest and 
change. Why should she hesitate to accept what sbe 
would so freely give were it in her power? She ac- 
cepted not a favor, but a gift, when she became the 
guest of an invisible hostess or hostesses. 

There is another side to the use of a fund that comes 
through this medium. As is well known to our readers, 
The Christian Union is, and has been for years, deeply 
interested in that movement inaugurated by Miss 
Dodge, and known as the Working Girls’ Clubs. This 
movement aims to bring working girls together for rec- 
reation, education, and to develop a personal relation 
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looking to the higher development of each member. In 
every club are women of wealth or leisure, who pay dues 
and become working members of the club. The first 
principle is, No exchange bet ween wealth and poverty of 
money or its equivalent. All stand on the same level. If 
one becomes the giver and the other the receiver, then 
the whole relation is changed. No girl can feel entirely 
independent when she looks into the face of the woman 
to whom she is under moneyed obligations. The clubs 
are perfectly autonomous, and the right of each individ- 
ual member to express her opinion by voice and vote is 
most jealously guarded. Would it be possible for a 
member under moneyed obligations to express herself 
fearlessly, unbiased, if she found herself opposed to the 
woman who had helped her through a financial crisis ? 
It is for this reason that an impersonal fund, on which 
those who need it may call, has a double value. 

We have put the reason why The Christian Union 
has taken up the vacation work in this special line 
before our readers. There are organizations that do a 
most blessed work on a strictly charitable line, but 
from these the self-respecting working girl will not 
accept that which she can go without. The members 
of the clubs are all known to each other. Every 
burden borne by one is shared by some one else. Lack 
of work, sickness or death in the family, misfortune of 
any kind, cannot come to one withuut others knowing 
it. This relation permits of the giving of help when 
and how it is needed, but when the help given is 
in money it is best that it should come from an 
outside source. In dollars and cents we have made 
our report, but the richer report of happiness given, of 
health recovered, of renewed power, of new relations 
of inspiriog friendship, of a knowledge of a world out- 
side of brick walls and smoky chimneys, outside of 
noisy factories—of that no report can be made, and to 
the imagination of the readers who have made all this 
possible to the working girls of our cities we leave this 
record. 


Railways and Pleasure 
Resorts. 


The letters which come in almost every mail asking 
for printed matter concerning railways and pleasure re- 
sorts show how heartily the offer t> serve our readers 
in this direction is appreciated. From a pile of letters 
which lie on the Publisher's Desk the following sample 
requests are gathered : 

A subscriber in Norwich, Conn., says : “ Will you 
please send a descriptive pamphlet of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, as offered in The Christian Union ?” 

A New Haven lady asks for a pamphlet or time- 
table of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

From Hampton, N. H., comes this request: “As I 
have some idea of taking a journey to Southern Cali- 
fornia, will you please send time-table, circular, or 
descriptive pamphlet, which will give me desirable 
information on the subject ?” 

From Chicago comes a request for information as to 
routes, ete., to the Yellowstone Park. 

A subscriber in Stamford, N. Y., asks for a time- 
table and tourists’ guide of the New York, Ontario & 
Western Railroad. 

A subseriber in Lewisburg, W. Va., says: “ Your 
kind offer to send railway information to those desiring 
it has just attracted my attention. Please send me 
time-table avd descriptive pamphlet of the best rail- 
road line from New York to Florida ; also best line by 
water. I wish to take that trip with my family early 
in November.” 

From West Winsted, Conn., a subscriber asks for a 
time-table and circular of the Jacksonville, Tampa 
& Key West Railway. 

A prominent business man in Columbia County, N.Y., 
asks for “a descriptive pamphlet of three of the best 
steamship lines running to either Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
or London.” 

An Ohio subscriber asks for a circular of a sanita- 
rium or health resort nearest to her home, at Norwalk. 

From Cleveland, O., comes a request for a circular 
concerning Asheville, N. C., and the route there. 

A subscriber in Canton, Me., desires a time-table of 
the West Shore and Delaware & Hudson Canal 
Railways. 

From Iowa City, Ia.,comes a request for circulars 
concerning winter resorts near Nashville, Tenn. 

A subseriber in Orange, N. J., asks to what line the 
steamer which sails from Halifax October 6 belongs, 
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when she will arrive at this port, and at what dock she 
will land. 

All these requests, and many more, have been 
promptly answered, to the great satisfaction of a large 
number of readers. It has involved considerable corre- 
spondence and clerical work iv this office, but this serv- 
ice we are very willing to render. The more numerous 
the requests from our readers are, the better satisfied 
we shall be that this new idea is in the right direc- 
tion. 
Our readers will also be interested in a few of the 
many responses which come from eminent railroad 
officials throughout the country. 

From St. Paul, Minn, a well-known general passen- 
ger agent sends his “sincere thanks ” for the service 
which we are proposing to render the railways, and ex- 
presses the hope that he may have an opportunity to 
reciprocate the courtesy. 

From Denver, Col.,a passenger agent writes: “I 
think your idea a very good one, and take pleasure 
in sending you copies of each issue of our printed 
matter.” 

A passenger agent in Minneapolis writes : “I assure 
you that we shall be glad to co-operate with you in this 
matter.” 

The head of the passenger department of one of the 
most extensive railway systems in the country says, 
writing from New York City: “I think your idea an 
admirable one.” 

From Illinois comes the cordial word : “ I think your 
idea a very novel one, and the benefits accruing from it 
will no doubt be very large.” 

From St. Louis a well-known passenger agent 
writes : “I think the idea a very good one, and hope 
that you will find it to your interest to continue it.” 


lhe New Northwest. 


Mr. Albert Shaw, of the Minneapolis “ Tribune,” 
whose recent article in the “ Century” on the munici- 
pal administration of Glasgow has added greatly to his 
reputation as one of the keenest and best informed of 
American writers on economic and sociological topics, 
has prepared for The Christian Union a paper on “ The 
New Northwest.” The rapid strides in material prog- 
ress and in population, the agricultural problems of 
the time, the political bearing of the conflict between 
monopoly and the producer, the Granger movement, 
the educational systems—these and other characteris- 
ties of the great Northwest are touched on with a broad 
treatment and with many illustrations and striking 
figures. We shall print this paper very soon, and it 
will not fail to win the special attention of Western 
readers. 


Principal Fairbairn on 
Newman. 


A lecture of universal interest, both from its subject 
and its author, was that delivered on Monday afternoon 
at the Union Theological Seminary by the Rev. A. M. 
Fairbairn, D.D., of Mansfield College, Oxford, Eng- 
land The subject was “Cardinal Newman and the 
Anglo-Catholic Movement.” The Christian Union 
made special arrangements to obtain a full stenographic 
report of this lecture, and it will be printed in our 
issue of October 23. We may add that Principal 
Fairbairn has expressed his desire that this address 
should be given to the reading world through our 
columns. 


College Training. 


In a recent address, President Low, of Columbia 
College, said : “ The college training of the present 
day fits a man for practical business to the extent that 
it develops his capacity for accurate thinking and ex- 
pression, develops his powers of observation and reflec- 
tion, and makes him appreciate that, if he knows but 
little, he has at least the capacity to learn through 
diligent attention to the work in hand. In addition to 
this, a college education, in giving to a man the right 
of eminent domain in the realm of literature, ancient 
and modern, enlarges the circle of his vision and makes 
him a man capable of broader sympathies. I look 
upon college education as a great opportunity.” 


4 
4 
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HIGH ART IN CAR CONSTRUCTION. 
A PALACE TRAIN TO WASHINGTON, 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


VIA 


The Pullman Palace Car age eon has just 

parlor cars 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and 
the same is now in service between New York, 
Philadelphia, and Washington on the Wash- 
ress, leaving New York 
and 
leaving W ashington on the north-bound trip, 
its com- 
reer is presented a perfect example of the 
uxury and comfort enjoyed by the traveling 
American. The main interior body of the cars 
is of beautifully es maple, with curi- 
brass finishings and _ velvet 


finished a new vestibule train o 


ington Limited Ex 
10:10 A.m., Philadelphia 12:35 


9:40 a.m., Baltimore 10:454a.m. With 


ously designed 
hangings, and carpetings of rich brown; 
these, together with the chairs, lounges, an 
ottomans, 
ental domicile. 
unique, as it is a private apartment entirely 


shut off from the body of the car by double 
its interior is of pol- 
ished oak and trimmings of dark green. The 
toilet-rooms have every modern improvement, 
Each 
car has the daintiest buffet, from which the 
lightest tempting lunch or a course dinner 
at about 
test an- 


bronzed-leather doors ; 
bright with the polish of new nickel. 


may be served, while speeding alo 
fifty miles an hour, without the slig 
noyance whatever. 


his train certainly is one of the handsomest 
links in the chain of fast service maintained 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad C ompany con- 


necting our city with the Nation’s capital. 


CHEAP LANDS IN THE WEST. 


Along the lines of the Burlington Route in 
Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, and North- 
‘on its new ex- 
tensions in that territory, there is still some 
Government Land awaiting settlement, as 


western Kansas, particular] 


well as other cheap land held by individuals, 


These lands are among the best to be had any- 


where in the country for agricultural and 
grazing purposes. In the comparatively new 
districts are many improved farms which can 
be purchased at a very low rate of that class 


of restless pioneer-settlers who are ready at 


all times to move “farther west.’’ In the 
territory embraced by the Burlington’s lines 
west of the Missouri River. there are in the 


vicinity of two hundred new towns which offer 


to manufacturers and business men an excel- 
lent opportunity to locate with profit. Send 
to the undersigned for descriptive pamphlets 
and other matter giving location and full par- 
ticulars concerning these lands. 
A MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 
A large, handsome map of the United 


States, mounted and varnished, suitable for 
office or home use, and issued by the Burling- 


ton Route, will be furnished responsible par- 
ties free on application to the sainiiesd. 
S. Eustis, 
Gen’] Pass. & Ticket Agent, C. B. & Q. R.R.., 
Chicago, Il. 


SCIENTIFIC CLOTHING. 


We have it on good authority that the 

** Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co.”’ 
have never been so well equipped for the fall 
It is simply won- 
derful what strides this company have made 
in extending the trade in the Jaeger goods 
since their introduction into this country, a 
They have branch 
houses in this city, brooklyn, and Philadel- 
phia, and agencies in nearly all the principal 
‘nited States and 
Mr. Schaeffer, the pres nt presi- 
dent of the company, a driving and capable 


and winter trade as now. 


little over four years ago. 


towns and cities in the 
Territories. 


business man, has just returned from Europe, 


where he has completed arrangements for 
full and constant supplies of all the various 


articles manutactured under the Jaeger sys- 
tem. 


from their counters 


suggest the interior of some Ori- 
The smoking-room is very 


He is resolved that hereafter no one 
applying for these goods shall be turned away 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON C0’S 


““PERFECT”’ 


SANITARY 


HEATING FURNACES, 


Contains the newest patterns, comprising latest im- 
provements possible to adopt in a heating Furnace, 
where Power, Efficiency, Economy and Durability 1s 
desired. Medical and Scientific experts pronounce 
these Furnaces superior in every respect to all others 
‘or supplying pure aur, tree from gas and dust 

Send for circulars. Soid by all first class dealers. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO. 
Mfrs, 232 & 234 Water Street, New York 
84 Lake Street, Chicago, Ll 


THE PALATIAL 


BUCKINGHAM HOTEL 


NOW COMPLETE. 
FIFTH AVE., 49TH AND 50TH STS., NEW YORK. 


FIREPROOF. This lar house has been 
frm Fike ed by the addition 

Fifth Ave. —~ an absolutely 

EXTENSIVE roof ilding, seven 


FRONTAGE. storie hig 8 high. making the total front- 
feet. It is conspicuous 

LUXUR ous ite and homelike accom- 
D HOME- modations and its apneive suits, 
MODATIONS aw double nd single bed bed 
ry double an + 
Ku. bath 


PUBLIC ROOMS “The The ‘public rooms are specially 
or their elegance, comfort, 

DRAWING.- conveniences, tne ladies’ draw- 
“ in the Louis Beize 
dining-room in the 
nglish. The gentlemen's 

READING- reading and smoking rooms are 
ROOM. 7 lied with every requisite. The 
illiard-room, with café attached, 

EDISON ELKEC- isan attractive feature of the house. 
TRIC LIGHT. Aull lighted by the Edison electric 


t 
TELEGRAPH Telegraph, telephone, and stock 
AND TELE- indicators on the premises; also a 
PHONE. news-stand with Pall the "leading 
re and periodicals. Tick- 
ete can gt for the 
all other places 


SANITARY AP- has been paid 
POINTMENTS. to the heating, plum ,~ and ven- 

tilation of the ucking 1am. The 

pa SS is the finest aa the city. It 


LOCATION is y access of the Grand 
CENTRAL. Central Depot. the Opera House, 
and all places of amusement b 
the elevated roads, Madison an 
Avenue cars. 


the door every few minutes. 


EUROPEAN P*This hotel is on the 
uropean plan; restaurant 


RESTAURANT. of unsurpassed gnecitenee; the 
charges reasonable. 


WETHERBEE & FULLER, Proprietors. 


THE ONLY 
Perfect Substitute for Mother's Milk. 
INVALUABLE 
ww CHOLERA INFANTUM ano TEETHING. 
A quickly assimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS. 
A PERFECT NUTRIENT inall wasting diseases. 
REQUIRES NO COOKING. KEEPS IN ALL CLIMATES. 


f “ThecC d Feedi 
SEND e are and ngot 


DOLIBER-GOODALE Co.. Mase 


> Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. § 


Van Houten’s Cocoa: 


iin i i 


FLYNT WAIST, OR TRUE CORSET. 

No. 1 represents a high-necked 
garment No 2a low-nec*ed one, 
which admits of in the 

back and jow front 
iilustrate our mode of 
the **Flyot Hose Support ’’ each 
side of the hip; also, the most 
correct way to apply the waist- 
bands for the drawers, under and 
outside tticoate, and ress 
6 skirts. No. 4 shows the Fiynt 
Extension and Nursing Waist, 
appreciated by mothers. No. 5. 
the Misses’ aist, with Hose 

No. 6, how we dress very little 

p-ople. No.7 illustrates how ‘the warp threads of 
the fabrics cross at right angles in the back, there by 
insuri:g in every waist the most successful 
Shoulder Brace ever construct 

It is uviversa'lv indorsed by eminent physicians as 
he most Scientific Waist or Corset known. 


THE FLYNT WAIST 
is the only garment manufactured where the material 
of which ti is made is shrunk before cut, the only 
one which in 1's natural construction contains a 
SHOULDER BRACE 
whist the bust from the shoulders, and (so 
to large girls or women), thereby overcomes 
obj abdominal development. The 
Fiynt Waist fitting superbly, permits that most 
desirable grace of motion possible only with perfect 
respiration gained by freedom from compreszion. 
or singers, actresses, teachers, or pupils of elocu- 
tion or physical exercise, for equestrians or invaiids. 
for every gri or woman, the Flynt Waist is un- 


housands of ladies, whom we have fitted by mail 

satisfactorily, are constantly its inventor. 
Our ** Manual,”’ contain ning | 48 pages of reading 
matter relating to the _— of Hygienic Modes o! 
Under-dressing, Sent Free to any physician or 
lady, on application to i 

Mrs. 0. P. FLYNT, 
319 Columbus Ave , Boston, Mass 

Columbus Avenue cars pass the house trom all dep »ts. 


> Tho:e answering an Advertisement > 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 

4 tuser and Publisher by stating thal 
they saw the Advertisement in THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Supports attached. 


RAILWAYS AND 


PLEASURE RESORTS 


OF AMERICA - - - - 


HE Publisher will send to any reader of 
The Christian Union on application, with- 
out charge, the Time-table or Descriptive 
Pamphlet of any Railway or Steamship 

Line, or the Circular of any Pleasure or 
Health Resort, or of any Hotel, in America. 
This service is rendered without charge, in 
the interest of healthful travel and recreation. 


of Seneca Lake, surrounded by Pine 
and near the famous Wat 


su shine and 
New York 8 
an‘ drives. 


gassiz 
said of Coronapo Brac, San Diego County, Califor- 
nia: “A CLIMATE THAT HAS WO EQUAL.”’ This E 
or AMERICA can 


A Winter Sanitarium. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS. 


A new Institution, gader the medical management 
of experienced physician 

ated on a bluff, arertecking thirty miles 
orests 
ins Glen 
Equipped with the most appr. ved therap utic 


appliances, including Turkish, Russian, Roman, 
Ele 


ctro-thermal, Moliere Saline and Iron 


Swedish Movements, Calisthenics, 


Also Massage. 
and all forms of Electricity 


Pure water—also sabmabic mineral springs, includ- 


Iron. and Sulphur waters. 


C imate mild, and equable. More days of 
ess humidity than any other section of 
- Beautiful views, charmiog walks 


Modern Biovater, Electric Bells, 


&c Cuisine unsurp 


For terms other particulars, 
anager 
atkins, N. 


WINTER 


At Lakoweod, New in great pine’ of 
New Jersey. Turkish, Roman, pine. sul- 
phur, electro-thermal, and all baths ; 
electricity in all its forms ; hot-air inhalations ; mas- 
OTe replaces ; sun parior; electric bells ; : 
igbts all Alderney milk 
and cream. Open from October | to June 1, with or 
without treatment. Address "HL J. Cars, M.D., 
Lakewood, New Jersey. 


Were are You Gorne ror THe Winter? A 


reached in 5 days, 1 hour and 45 
minutes from New York. For ful: particulars, address 
E. 8. Babcock, Jr., Manager the Hore. pet Coronapbo. 


TA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 


River. 
ROCK ISLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, sIOUX 
FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, 8ST. JOB- 
EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
CITY, TOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO 8P’NGE 
and PUEBLO. Fast Express Trains daily from 
KANSAS CITY or ST. JOSEPH to and from all 
towns, cities and sections in Southern Nebraska, 
Kansas, Colorado, and KINGFISHER, EL RENO, 
and MINCO in the Indian Territory. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Coaches, 
equippes Dining Cars, and FREE Reclining Chair 

are 
COUNCIL BLUFFS and OMAHA, and between 
CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGS 
and PUEBLO via Kansas City and Topeka, or via 
St. Joseph. The Direct Line to and from Mani- 
tou, Pike's Peak, Glenwood Springs, and all San- 
itary and Scenic Resorts of Colorado—offering 
choice of routes via Denver to and from Salt Lake 
City, Ogden, Helena, Portland, Angeles and 
San Francisco. 


City. 
and Spirit Lake and Sioux Falls. The Favorite 
Line to the Summer Resorts and Hunting and 


GREAT 


Rock Island 
one 


Chicago, Rock Island Pacific Ry. 


Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 
The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 


Palace Sleepers, new and superbly 
between CHICAGO and DES MOINES, 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 


ast Express Trains daily between Chicago 


and Minneapolis and St. Paul, making close con- 
nections for all points North and Northwest. 
E 


Reclining Chair Cars to and from Kansas 
Chair Car and Sleeper between Peoria 


Fishing Grounds of Iowa and Minnesota. 
For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or further informa- 


tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ENGLISH FABRIC 
FALL 
OVERCOATS 


Price, 812.00, 


y be ordered by mail. Write 
of cloth. illustration 
of atyle, aod directions for self- 
measurement, etc. 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 


IMPORTER AND CLOTHIER, 
245 Broadway. New York. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


Want advertisements of forty words or one 
wili ished under this heading, 
subscribers on/y, at 6O cents a week. 
cents a week 1s charged for each mod i ian 
excess of forty. 


A roux WOMAN as nurse for child one year 

Must ve competent to take full charge of 

and his clothing. Gvuod wages paid. Refer- 
ences requi Address immediately, Mra. 

P. Davidson, 1, 630 Washington Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


A nan with twenty five years’ experience (bank- 
log and investments) would like to correspond 
h parties desiring tempora ry or permanent 
service in opening up or extending any kind «f 
business west of the Rocky Mountains, or with 
those who wish information obtained, investiga- 
tions made, or commissions executed in that sec- 
references. Addreas Box 95, Ruth- 
erfo 


A GENTLEMAN and his daughter having an 
apartment in New York, for the sake of co mpan- 
ionship, offer pleasant home to married couple 
ata merely nomival charge. Address C. 8., No. 
8,212, office of this paper. 


A FAMILY of four adults, with two young chil- 
dren, desire to find an efficient, ob iging woman to 
act as housekeeper, without the family 
washin roning. ages, a week. No 
care 0 required. Address Box 279, 
Beverly, New — 


WANTED, b y rl, a country home, where 
she can assis rad § young in for her 


board. Apply by letter to C., No. 8,237, care 
Christian 


A YOUNG WOMAN, thoroughly understending 
telegrapby, s>orthand, and wishes 
a position. Has three years’ rience with 
Wail Street firms, and best of vee erences, Ad- 
dress C. 8. W., 71 Madison Avenue. 


TYPEWRITER 
—Wanted ® yous y competent in both 
branches, a Coane D the country for four months 
2 exchange for services. Highest credentials. 
Apply by ietter to Miss O.,care Miss Potter, 160 

est Fifty-ninth Street. 


BOOKS FOR SALE.—Neander’s * Church His- 


tory”? (Bohn on), 10 volz., be 98; tanley’s 

** Fastern Church.”’ §1. -hand con- 

Addrees No. 8,223, Oflice of T of The Christian 
nion. 


BOARD FOR FOUR CHILDREN under ten 
years of age in a pleasant country home where 
thes would have a mother’s care. in a Christian 
family where there are no other boarders. Tui- 
tion given, if required, in English branches and 
music. Please address for partic ~ 
Mary Haytel, Box , Conn. 


No. 7 WEST 84th STREET, very near Cen- 


tral Park.—A few pice ere can be nicely 
cared for at this convenient aud attractive loca- 
tion on m terms. ddress Mrs. Morris, 
as above. 


BOARD—A family of three adults offer their at- 
tractive, well-furnished, second-story rooms, with 
excellent board, toa gent leman and wife, or two 

ntlemen desirirg a pleasant home in choice 
Brook! yn, 298 Lafayette Avenue. 


CLD WANTED.—High price pals for 
ates of half cents cents. three-cen 


ailed to; any address. 


silver. L. G. Grund, P iladelpbin Pa, P. O. 
x 1,307. 
WANTED, as com rk. 8 Yous» in poor health. 


cares, ir good A — ~¢ a cheerful disposi- 

tion. A comfortable and pleasant home and fair 
com pensation await a satisfactory py Ad- 

dress, stating age, whether married o 

and qualifications, one Cc. 
. Z.. No. 8,248, nion, 3 la 

Fay ette Place, Sow Yor 
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OCTOBER 9, 1890. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 


THE OUTPUT OF THE DIAMOND 


MINES. 


The annual meeting of the De Beers 
Consolidated Mines was recently held, and 
the speech of the chairman almost reads 
like a fairy tale of inexhaustible wealth. 
Ten years ago Mr. Kitto, a well-known 
engineer, was regarded as very bold in 
saying that, passing over the present gen- 
eration, the onan need not bother itself 
over the permanency of the De Beers and 
Kimberley mines. As for the present gen- 
eration of shareholders, there is not only 
for them the certainty of a dividend 
every year or half year, but of one which 
will not be liable to fluctuations, as, by 
amalgamation of the several mines, giv- 
ing the directors the power of closing one 
or the other should they deem fit to do 
so, control of the market has been practi- 
cally obtained, and it will be possible to 
keep the price of diamonds at one steady 
figure. Of course, any further great dis- 
covery would have an effect to some ex- 
tent injurious, but it is now twenty years 
since these mines were discovered, and, 
although a vast amount of prospecting 
has since been done, the result so far has 
been nil, or nearly so. From time to 
time we hear of new diamond discoveries, 
but they have a so far mere flashes 
in the pan. sides which, mining for 
diamonds, as for gold, has undergone a 
change of method, and can only be profit- 
ably engaged in by companies with a large 
command of capital. The position of this 
great company to-day is: Besides De 
Beers, they are in possession of the whole 
of the Kimberley mine, havea paramount 
interest in the Griqualand West Com- 
pany (half of the Dutoitspan mine), and 
have a predominant interest in the Anglo- 
African Company ; and having also a 
lease of the Bulfontein Consolidated, 
they have virtually the whole diamond 
properties of Griqualand in their hands. 
What the company has to get along at 
present, so to speak, is 12,000,000 loads 
of blue “ within sight,” which are ex- 
pected to yield 16,000,000 carats of dia- 
monds, or £20,000,000 sterling, placing 
the price per carat here at twenty-five 
English shillings. . . . The demand for 
diamonds appears to be steadily on the 
increase, al the value of the output has 
risen from 1,500,000 in 1876 to an aver- 
age of nearly 4,000,000 carats for the 
past two years, without affecting the 
price. Whilst these were interests that 
could be counted by scores and even 
hundreds, the price per carat still aver- 
aged twenty shillings, or a trifle over. 
Since the amalgamation it has steadily 
risen, aod the average the last three 
months was twenty-seven and six.—[Jew- 
eller’s Circular. 


CAN GOLD BE MANUFACTURED? 


“With the gods and the chemists all 
things are possible,” said the illustrious 
chemist Hofmann. Nor does the state- 
ment seem much overdrawn when one 
considers the stupendous results obtained 
during the last quarter of a century by 
chemical investigators. The extraordi- 
nary researches of Newlands, Mendelejeff, 
and Meyer have shown that the atomic 
weights of the chemical elements, of which 
all matter is composed, occupy definite 
and unchangeable positions in a geometric 
figure, and that the properties of matter 
may be considered as mathematical fune- 
tions of numbers. These discoveries 
throw open for investigation a territory 
that contains treasures beyond the power 
of the imagination to describe. Weis- 
bach, following these investigators, split 
up the metal didymium into two other 
elements, proving—what had long been 
suspected by chemists—that some of the 
heavy metals could be resolved into sim- 
pler elements had we the requisite forces 
wherewith to break them up; and, as 
the conclusive demonstration of his dis- 
covery, he then reunited the new ele- 
ments, phraesodymium and nemodymium, 
and gave us back the compound substance, 
didymium. Crookes published a series 
of brilliant experiments on the metal 
yttrium, similarly breaking up this ele- 
ment into a number of substances, which 
he reunited again to reproduce the origi- 
nal yttrium. Last comes Gruenwall, who 
infers from spectroscopic investigations 
that all our elements can be reduced to 
but two primal forms of matter. 


Now that this field has been opened to 


investigation, there can be no limit’ as- 
_— to the discoveries that may follow. 
The forces at our control are growing 
daily more powerful and more manage- 
able. Victor Meyer has been able to 
heat iodine until it exists in its atomic 
condition. What the next condition will 
be no one can tell. 

These facts, and many others that 
could be given, make it probable that the 
so-called chemical elements are not 
really elements, but compounds, which in 
time we shall be able to separate into 
their constituents, and, conversely, to re- 
produce by combining other substances. 

Among the heavy elements—and hence 
those that would expected to yield 
to the searching attacks of the chemist— 
is gold. It is not improbable that in 
time it will become possible to make gold 
in lar quantities—an event which 
would throw it out of use as a standard of 
value, so far as it derives its own value 
from its rarity.—[North American Re- 
view. 


OUR HABITS WITH OUR HANDS. 


What to do with the hands, especially 
on important social occasions, is with 
many persons, even of cultured habits, 
often a disturbing problem. No one likes 
to appear awkward, and frequently the 
very dread of doing so precipitates the 
result that was feared. (Quiet self-pos- 
session, especially amid unwonted scenes, 
is the solution of all perplexing matters 
of this sort ; but unfortunately the com- 
mand to be self- ssed is much easier 
to give than to obey. What to do with 
the hands, therefore, is best solved by 
doing nothing withthem. If no thought 
is given them, they will naturally take 
care of themselves, in a manner that will 
attract no attention and give no mortifi- 
cation to the possessor. One thing, how- 
ever, should be early instilled into the 
practice of children, as it is then most 
easily made a rule of conduct : keep the 
hands at rest when there is nothing for 
them properly to do. 
cessantly toying with whatever may be 
within reach is one of the most annoying 
imaginable in that class of habits which 


do not directly affront other people ; and | - - 


is not by any means confined to those who 
might be classed as ill bred. 

An incident in point will illustrate the 
praztical phase of this habit. The writer 
once noticed a clergyman whose fingers 
were never at rest. No sooner was his 
prayer begun than they began their 
work. While the man of God prayed 
long and earnestly, his busy fingers ex- 
plored every portion of the external sur- 
face of the reading desk. They found 
each nail that had been used in the up- 
holstering, dwelt upon its head with a 
gentle emphasis, as though distinctly 
to indicate it to the congregatioa—who 
certainly followed the preacher’s fingers 
much more generally than his prayer ; 
every junction of the plush was traced 
back and forth as though to find possible 
entrance for the persistent fingers’ ends ; 
and when finally a small rent in the coy- 
ering was reyealed, it seemed, from the 
fond persistence with which the aperture 
was fondled, coaxed together, drawn 
apart, and explored, that the object of all 
the research was at last realized. Of all 
this ridiculous fumbling the perpetrator 
was, of course, entirely oblivious—and 
that was the worst phase of the matter ; 
the habit had become fixed, and is doubt- 
less a lifelong possession—such as it is. 
—[Good Housekeeping. 


AN OCTOBER TOUR OF INTEREST. 


Almost every one is commenting on the | 


rapid advance the Near South has made the 
ast few years, yet comparatively few New 

orkers have visited these fields of modern 
awakening and growth almost at their very 
door. On Thoersday, October one of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company's personally 
conducted tours will leave New York at 8:1") 
A.M., Philadelphia 10:50 A.m, in a special 


The practice of in- | ular and 


train, and take in one of the most interest-. 
ing circuits a tourist could desire. The Cav- | 


ernsof Luray, the Battlefields of Gettysburg, 
Virginia's Natural Bridge, the Grottoes of 
the Shenandoah, and the cities of Richmond 
and Washington, will be ** done’’ thoroughly. 
The entire trip, including every necessary ex- 
nse, is included in the $52 for the ticket 
rom New York and $50 from Philadelphia, 
and a Tourist Agent and Chaperon will ac- 
company the party throughout. An Itiner- 
ary, descriptive of the tour, and all informa- 
tion will be furnished by addressing W. W. 
ae Jr., Tourist Agent, 849 Broadway, 
ew iOrKg. 


| 


Weak Lungs 


May be made to do good service through a 
long life by a judicious use of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. The signs of weakness are “short- 
ness of breath,” pains in the chest and back, 
a persistent cough, feverishness, and raising 
of blood. All or either of these symptoms 
may indicate weak lungs, and should have 
immediate attention. 

“IT have been a life-long sufferer from 
weak lungs and, till I used Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral, was searecely ever free from a 
cough. This medicine always relieves my 
cough and strengthens my lungs, as no other 
medicine ever did. I have induced many of 
my acquaintances to use the Pectoral in 
throat and lung troubles. It has always 
proved beneficial, particularly so in the case 
of my son-in-law, Mr. Z. A. Snow, of this 
place, who was cured by it of a severe 
couch.”—Mrs. L. I. Cloud, Benton, Ark. 

“T have had lung trouble for about one year 
and have tried many different remedies, but 
nothing does me so much good as Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. I heartily recommend this 
medicine."’ —Cynthia Horr, Harmony, Me. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED RY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggiats. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Hay Fover, 
Influenza, 


CURES colons 


KIRK’S 


ASTHMA|REMEDY : 


rice $1.00 
at Druggists 
or by mail. 


QUICKLY. | 


Send for free + 

e. 
K. Kirk Mfg. Co., 94 Thompson Street, 


If you havea 


or COUCH, 


acute or leading to 


CONSUMPTION, 


EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER Olt. 


AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OF LIME AND SODA 

rs SUR CURT FOR 

This preparation contains the stimula 
ting properties of the Hypophoaphites 
and fine Nerwegian Cod Liver Oil. Used 
by physicians ail the world over. It is as 
palatable as milk. Three times as effica- 
cious as plain Cod Liver Oil. A perfect ¢ 
Emulsion, better than allothers made. For ¢ 
all forms of Wasting Diseases, Bronchitis, } 


CONSUMPTION, 
Scrofula, and asa Flesh Producer 


there is nothing like 8COTT’S EMULSION. 
Itis sold by all Druggists. 
profuse explanation or impudent entreaty ¢ 
Induce you to accepta substitute. 4 


TRICYCLES | BABY WAGOMS 


Bors’ & 
GIRLS’ ALL 
Deticnt| GRADES, 


Save money by buying 
from the makers. Send 
for prices. 


New Laven Rattan Co. } 


New Haven, Conn. 


THE CELEBRATED 


PIANOS 


Are at pre- 
sent the 
most pop- 


NOS. 149 TO 155 EAST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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A CONDENSED FOOD 


— = 
4 4” 


NOTED CANADIAN PHYSICIAN, Dr. E. T. ADAMS, of Toronto, 


recently said in conversation: “As a food for invalids or those debili- 


tated from any 
cause I regard 


BOVININE 


the very best I have ever used, and 


not only for those sick or convalese- 


ing, but for exhausted professional or business men, BOVININE will, 
better than any nutrient I know of, build up and restore the overtaxed mind 


and body.” 


It makes blood fast, and supplies the Vitalized 
Fluids so essential in expel- 
ling Deleterious Accumulations. 


is the only 
raw meat 


BOVININE 


food condensed by a cold process, by which ALL the nutritive elements of 
selected beef are preserved in a palatable form, ready for immediate use. 


ATARRH 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BRUTHERS, 56 Warren 8St.. New York. Price 50 cts. 


Crean Ban Fo, 


£OLDin 
HAYFEVER) 


Deli 


breath. 
PRICE, 25 CENTS, 


ciously Flavored. A Perfect Liquid Dentifrice. 

Preserves and Beautifies the Teeth. 
hardens the gums. 
the mouth. 
Beautifully put up. 


Heals and 
Leaves a refreshing coolness in 
Imparts a delightful fragrance to the 
Convenient to use. 
SOLD BY DEUGGISTS. 


PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E. W. HOYT & CO.. LOWELL. MA 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated Hoyt’s Cerman Cologne. 


Sample Vial of RUBIFOAM mailed Free to any Address, 
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preferred 
by the 
leading 
Artista, 
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